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N the return of Columbus from his third 
voyage, bringing accounts of the wonderful 
riches of Paria and the Pearl coast, great excite- 
ment prevailed throughout Spain, and people of 
all classes became filled with a desire to possess 
themselves of the untold wealth which they 
deemed needed but their presence to be secured 
to them. Numerous private expeditions were 
fitted out under a general privilege from King 
Ferdinand to explore and colonize the newly-dis- 
covered El Dorado. Among these was one un- 
der the command of Alonzo de Ojeda, who left 
Spain in 1499, with four vessels and three hun- 
dred men, among whom was the celebrated 
Amerigo Vespucci, and a lawyer named Martin 
Fernandez d’Enciso. After various fortunes the 
command of the expedition devolved upon Enci- 
so, who founded a city at the mouth of the River 
Darien, in 1510, which, in honor of the Virgin, 
who was supposed to have saved them from great 
peril at about that time, he named Santa Maria 


de la Antigua. This place was occupied for 
several years as a rendezvous for the naval and 
military forces sent out to subdue and plunder 
the natives of the country, and as a temporary 
deposit for the riches so accumulated ; and was 
also made the head-quarters of the Church au- 
thorities established in the New World. Owing, 
it is said, to the unhealthiness of the place, the 
consent of the King was obtained, in 1519, to re- 
move it to the Pacific coast, which had been dis- 
covered by Vasco Nufiez six years previous. 

The site pitched upon for the new location 
was situated in 8° 57’ north latitude, and 79° 
31’ west longitude, on the shores of a bay dis- 
| covered by one of the companions of Columbus, 

named Tello de Guzman, and called Panama, 
: 
| from an Indian word signifying a place abound- 
| ing with fish. In 1521 the city was granted a 
| royal charter by Charles V., with the title ‘‘ Very 
| Noble and very Loyal City of Panama.” 
Born from the blood and sinews of the simple 
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aborigines of that unfortunate country, this | 
**very noble and very loyal city” was fed and 
nourished by a system of oppression and plunder, 
the detailed accounts of which, handed down to 
us by the fearless Peter Martyr and the venera- 
ble and truthful Las Casas—Spanish historians | 

of that day—can not be perused, even at this re- | towns of the Spanish-American coast, determined 


him that he should not speed him so well there 
as he had done at other places.” 
Notwithstanding the pleasant manner in which 
the Governor of Panama had declined the honor 
of his presence, Morgan, after a little more than 
a year spent in riot and rapine among the lesser 








mote period, without horror and detestation of | to fulfill his promise of visiting Panama; and 
the actors in the enormities with which they | repairing once more to his favorite rendezvous 
teem. It was in this infant city, in 1524, that | in Jamaica, he issued a proclamation to all brave 
the celebrated triumvirate Don Francisco Pizar- | men desiring great and easily-gotten wealth, at 
ro, Diego de Almagro, and Hernando de Luque, | once to assemble at a given point on the island 
first met to construct their plans for the discov- | of Hispaniola (now known as Hayti), where he 
ery and conquest of Peru, which added, if possi- | would unfold to them his plans. So great was 
ble, a still bloodier page to the records of Spanish- | the fame of this notable pirate, and such was the 
American history. confidence in his success in any expedition he 
As the entrépét for the riches of the northern | might undertake, that within a short period more 
and southern Pacific coasts, Panama, during the | than two thousand renegades of all nations had 
next hundred years, grew to be a wealthy and | assembled at the appointed rendezvous. 
beautiful city, bousting of temples adorned with Morgan then finding himself in the command 
gold and silver, and pictures of great value, with | of a large body of men and a goodly squadron— 
nunneries, monasteries, and hospitals, and more | numbering no less than thirty-seven vessels—set 
than seven thousand houses, many of which were | himself to the task of regulating these heteroge- 
of magnificent construction. Surrounding the| neous forces. First, in order to give some legal 
city were rich plantations and cultivated lands. | color to his proceedings, he issued commissions 
A paved road connected it with the city and|in the name of the King of England, granting 
harbor of Porto Bello, then the Atlantic rendez- | power to each of his captains to commit all man- 
vous for the trade with Old Spain. ner of hostility and depredation upon the Span- 
Up to the year 1665 the city continued in-| ish people; and then, in order to obtain arms 
creasing in wealth and importance. At about | and provisions sufficient for his purpose, he pro- 
that time various piratical expeditions were set | ceeded to the island of St. Catherine, which was 
on foot to despoil the Spanish-American posses- | known to be well fortified and provisioned. This 
sions along the Caribbean coast, which resulted | place, though against great odds, he captured, 
in the capture and sacking of ‘several of their | and obtained therefrom all the things of which 
richest and most strongly fortified towns. he stood in need; and also from the prisons on 
In 1668 Porto Bello was plundered of vast | the island he secured three or four bandits well 
riches and destroyed by the English pirate Sir | acquainted with the country around Panama to 
Henry Morgan, a detailed account of which ap-| be used as guides. Now the Spaniards had at 
pears in a previous chapter of these writings. | the mouth of the River Chagres a great castle 
Don Perez de Guzman, then Governor of Pana-| called San Lorenzo; and as it was through the 
ma, had on several occasions sent assistance to} River Chagres that an enemy having evil de- 
the beleaguered towns; but little success, howev-| signs upon Panama would be most likely to at- 
er, attended his arms. During the attack upon | tempt a passage across the Isthmus, it was made 
Porto Bello he dispatched a large body of soldiers | strong and garrisoned with their bravest troops. 
to chastise the bold marauders; but they were| This castle Morgan determined to occupy, in 
speedily routed. The astonishment of the Gov-| order to secure a safe point of departure for 
ernor was so great, when he was apprised of the | his great enterprise, and to which he might re- 
defeat of his troops by a comparatively insignifi-| treat in case of failure. Not wishing his de- 
cant number of raw adventurers, that he sent a} signs upon Panama to be suspected, he sent for- 
messenger to Morgan with the request ‘‘ that he} ward only four hundred men to accomplish this 
would send Lia some small pattern of the arms | initiatory step. 
with which he had overcome such odds.” Mor-| After waiting a reasonable time, Morgan then 
gan received the messenger very graciously, and | proceeded to Chagres with the remainder of his 
gave him a pistol and a few small bullets to car-| fleet to find his plans entirely successful, his ad- 
ry back to his master, telling him, withal, that | vanced forces having obtained possession of the 
he desired him to accept that slender pattern of | castle, though with a loss of nearly half their 
the arms wherewith he had taken Porto Bello, | number. He then started up the river in ca- 
and keep them for a twelvemonth, after which | noes with a force of twelve hundred men, and a 
time he promised to come to Panama and take | large park of artillery, leaving the balance of his 
them away. The Governor returned the pres-| forces to garrison the castle and protect the ships. 
ent very soon to Captain Morgan, giving him | The hardships and sufferings of the pirates dur- 
thanks for the favor of lending him such weapons | ing their transit across the Isthmus, as related 
as he needed not; and sent him a ring of gold | by one Basil Ringrose (who accompanied Mor- 
with this message: ‘‘That he desired him not| gan on this expedition, and published an ac- 
to give himself the labor of coming to Panama! count thereof in 1669), almost surpass belief. 
as he had done to Porto Bello; for he did assure | In the expectation of finding provisions in the 
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native towns along their route, they went almost 
totally unprovided with supplies. But they 
found their coming anticipated, the inhabitants 
having fled, after destroying their provisions and 
laying waste their fields; and the invaders were 
reduced to such straits that even the leathern 
bags used for storing grain were greedily de- 
voured by them. 

At length, after nine days of toil, suffering, 
and danger—exhausted, though not disheartened 
—they arrived at the summit of a little eminence 
from whence they descried the towers and stee- 
ples of Panama, and there encamped for the 
night. Toward evening a large body of horse- 
men came out from the city, sounding their 
trumpets and crying defiance to the pirates ; 
but they soon returned, without venturing any 
attack. Through the whole night the great 
guns of the city were continually fired at the 
camp of the invaders, but the distance was so 
great that but little harm was done; for, ac- 
cording to Ringrose, ‘‘ after having feasted upon 
the bulls and horses which they had taken in the 
vicinity, they laid themselves down to sleep with 
great repose and satisfaction, awaiting only with 
impatience the dawning of the next day.” 

Early on the following morning Morgan set 
his forces in motion toward the city. They had 
not proceeded far when, ascending a small hill, 
the Governor of Panama was discovered, with 
all his forces, advancing to meet them with a 
display so formidable that the pirates began to 
fear sudden and utter destruction; there being 
no less than twenty-four hundred foot-soldiers, 
and four hundred horsemen, besides about sixty 
Indians and negroes, in charge of two thousand 
wild bulls to be driven upon the ranks of the en- 


emy. But however much the buccaneers might- 


have repented their purpose, retreat was no lon- 
ger possible. The remembrance of the bitter 
cruelties practiced upon the Spaniard on pre- 
vious occasions assuring them that no quarter 
would be shown in case of defeat, they were 
nerved with the strength of desperation to en- 
gage these fearful odds. 

At the first onset, so fierce and resistless was 
their charge, that the cavalry of the Panemefios, 
which bore the brunt, was greatly worsted. 
Their infantry was then brought forward to sup- 
port the horse; but nothing could stem the head- 
long fierceness of the buccaneers, who rushed 
upon them, encouraging one another with say- 
age cries. The poor Spaniards, whose experi- 
ence in warfare had been heretofore with the 
simple and easily vanquished Indians, were ter- 
ror-stricken at the havoc made by the well- 
directed fires and the skillful and impetuous 
charges of the pirates; and, after a feeble re- 
sistance, they fell back upon their last resort, 
and attempted to drive their wild bulls upon the 
ranks of the enemy. But even these were speed- 
ily repulsed, and the infuriated beasts turned 
against their owners, who, now thoroughly dis- 
heartened, threw down their arms and fled, the 
victors pursuing them with great slaughter to 





forced to come to a pause, for the great guns 
which had been planted upon the walls and in 
the avenues to the gates poured forth their fires 
so effectively that many of their number were 
slain. Nothing daunted, Morgan, gathering his 
remaining forces, made a descent upon another 
portion of the walls not so well protected, and, 
after several hours of desperate fighting, suc- 
ceeded in entering the city and forcing the en- 
emy to yield. 

Then followed an indiscriminate butchery of 
all who attempted resistance or flight. Many, 
however, of the better portion of the inhabit- 
ants, with the priests and nuns, and much of 
their wealth, had taken refuge on board vessels 
in the harbor before the issue of the battle, and 
so escaped. 

Among the vessels was one containing the 
king’s plate and jewels; intelligence of which 
soon coming to the buccaneers, infuriated them 
greatly; and having no other means of revenge, 
they set the more savagely upon the poor wretch- 
es that were left, committing upon them brutal- 
ities too hideous to be told. Neither age nor 
sex was spared. The whole city was given over 
to rapine and pillage. The greater portion, in- 
cluding the churches, the public buildings, and 
the most costly private dwellings, was burned. 
Nor were the buccaneers content with this, but 
daily sent out foraging parties to plunder and 
destroy the country seats in the vicinity, bring- 
ing back their occupants, who were then impris- 
oned and inhumanly tortured until they pre- 
duced a sufficient ransom, or were released from 
their sufferings by an agonizing death. 

For a space of three weeks did these rene- 
gades revel in diabolical wantonness, until, hav- 
ing secured all the portable wealth of the city, 
they departed for Chagres, taking with them 
‘fone hundred and seventy-five mules, laden 
with gold and silver and precious goods, besides 
six hundred men, women, children, and slaves.” 
So utter was the destruction of that great and 
beautiful city, that when its miserable fugitives 
returned to it they could no longer find any 
place of shelter; and so disheartened were they 
by their great sufferings and losses that they had 
no courage to rebuild, assured that it would only 
serve again to attract the avarice of the remorse- 
less pirate. 

When tidings of these events reached Spain 
the King immediately sent orders to have the 
city removed to a more defensible locality, and 
rebuilt in such a manner as to defy future as- 
saults, the expenses thereof to be defrayed by 
the Crown. In accordance with the King’s 
edict a site was chosen on a rocky peninsula at 
the base of a high volcanic mountain, called 
Ancon, four miles to the westward of the old 
city. There, in 1671, the foundation of the 
present city was laid. This peninsula (said to 
have been formed by the lava thrown out by 
Ancon, in the ancient times) was about half a 
mile in length, by a quarter in breadth, and pro- 
tected to seaward by great coral reefs, which ex- 


the very gates of the city. But here they were| tended out for nearly a mile on every side. 
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ViEW FROM THE RAMPARTS, LOOKING TOWARD SITF OF THE ANCIENT CITY. 


These, though an incalculable drawback upon | 
the commercial interests of the place, gave this 
people what they had come to desire above all 
things else—to wit, protection from the ruthless 
filibusters. 

The entire site was surrounded by a wall from 
twenty to forty feet in height, and so massive and 
costly that the Spanish Council, who audited 
the drafts of the Panemeifios for its erection, in 
affright at their magnitude, wrote demanding to 
know ‘ whether they were being builded of silver 
or of gold.” Forts and watch-towers were erect- 
ed upon the ramparts, and a deep wide moat 
cut off the city from the main land. The modes 
of entrance and exit were by massive gates on the 
northern, eastern, and western sides. The ex- 
pense of the entire works was said to have ex- 
ceeded six millions of dollars. 

The golden tide from the southern coast and 
from the islands of the Pacific still continued to 
pour into its coffers, but with less force and 
rapidity than in the former times; so that, 
though the city was rebuilt and comparatively 
secure—though it boasted of its cathedral, its 
score of churches, its colleges, rich warehouses, 
and princely dwellings—it never attained to the 
wealth and magnificence of the old. It was, 
however, a source of much wealth to the crown 
of Spain until the year 1739, when it was almost 
totally destroyed by fire. Originally constructed 
of wood, it was rebuilt of stone: but scarcely 
twenty years elapsed before it was again burned 
down; and in 1784 a third conflagration swept 
over the ill-fated city and almost completely de- 





stroyed it. 





These calamities following upon each other 
so rapidly, combined with its gradually declining 
trade, soon completed the ruin of this once noted 
and powerful city; so that by 1821, when the 
United Provinces declared their independence, 
not a single blow was struck to contest for the 
sovereignty of her impoverished and fallen great- 
ness. 

A little life was still kept up in the ruined 
town through its pearl fishery and the scanty 
agricultural resources of the province; and a 
little trade was still carried on with the Island 
of Jamaica, from whence its foreign goods were 
imported ; but even these were gradually decreas- 
ing up to the year 1849, when the discovery of 
gold in California, and its accompanying emi- 
gration from the United States and Europe 
crossing the Isthmus at this point, gave a sudden 
and unexpected impetus to business. Besides 
the enormous rates for transportation of passen- 
gers and goods from Chagres to Panama, hun- 
dreds of travelers (detained often for months at 
this place before they could find means to pur- 
sue their journey) paid usurious tribute to the 
newly-awakened resources of the place; and 
prospects were held out that its ancient import- 
ance and splendor were about to be revived. 
But on the completion of the railroad in 1855 
this ephemeral trade was swept away, and busi- 
ness once more relapsed into its former stagnant 
condition. 

But while thus apparently sweeping away 
the prospect of immediate resuscitation and 
speedy opulence, the successful working of the 
railroad soon developed other and more substan- 
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tial resources upon which to base hopes of coming | 


down to the eastward toward the peaceful ocean 


prosperity. The whole of Central America, that that stretched out to the horizon before us. On 


from pure plethora had been dull and sluggish | 


our right the city, high-walled and turreted, stood 


for centuries for the simple reason that no outlet | boldly out into the ocean, like Balboa of old, as 
was found to discharge its surplus wealth, now | if still claiming dominance over the limitless ex- 
presented a full and throbbing vein to the com- | panse—no longer bristling with defiant cannon, 


mercial world demanding immediate depletion ; 
and after seeking in vain for men willing to be 
enriched by undertaking the operation, the rail- 
road company themselves, from sheer necessity, 
played the good physician to this apoplectic 
country. A line of steamers was established by 
them, touching at all the ports of western Central 
America as high up as San José de Guatemala. 

Then came proofs that these countries were 
not dead, as many believed, but torpid ; and after 
a feeble, uncertain trickling for a few months, 
there came from each a steady flow of the rich 
products of those regions—cochineal, indigo, 
coffee, sugar, hides, etc.—all of which came to 
the port of Panama for transit; and thus was 
developed a healthy and growing trade, which 
has continued increasing up to the present time, 
and bids fair, at no distant period, to realize for 
the Panemenos their golden hopes. 

Passing through the railway dépét, and from 
thence directly onward to the sandy beach of the 
bay of Panama, about fifty yards distant, a beau- 
tiful panorama opened to our view. On our 
left were the warehouses and the long, covered 
wharf of the railroad company. Beyond them 
a white sandy beach swept around a quarter | 
circle of a couple of miles, skirted by tangled | 
masses of foliage interspersed with groups of | 
cocoa-trees. A ridge of high and broken but 
heavily-wooded land rose up behind, sloping 








|nor decked with the flaunting colors of the Con- 


quistador, but deserted, crumbling, and grass- 
grown, ‘‘mellowed into harmony by time.” 
Within the walls a mass of high-tiled roofs, 
with here and there a dilapidated tower or pearl- 
shelled spire, glinted by the departing sunshine, 
completed a scene as beautiful and picturesque 
as any I had ever beheld. 

In the cool of the brief tropical twilight we 
pursued our way toward the city through the 
Cienega—a filthy native suburb, the scene of the 
terrible massacre of Americans in April, 1856, 
at which time a blood-thirsty horde of natives, 
aided and abetted by the local authorities, set 
upon the California passengers in transit, wan- 
tonly murdering and mutilating scores of men, 
women, and children, and committing robberies 
to the amount of more than a hundred thousand 
dollars ; for which, up to this day, our Govern- 
ment, with inexplicable indifference, has delayed 
to enforce just retribution. The squalid appear- 
ance of the huts, and the numerous scantily- 
dressed and by no means amiable-looking na- 
tives, lounging around or gathered at rude 
| gambling boards, risking their quartillos and 
| drinking aguardiente, coupled with the noisome 
atmosphere in the vicinity, made me rejoice 
when a quarter of a mile was passed, and, as- 


'cending a small hill, we came to the north- 


western gate of the city. 
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The deep moat by which this entrance had 
once been protected was filled up, and the outer 
wall demolished; but the main wall and en- 
trance, though battered and moss-grown, still 
retained a formidable appearance. Through this 
gateway we entered into a narrow-paved street. 
On either side were dingy stone houses, three or 
four stories high, whose rickety balconies and 
vegetating walls bespoke their antiquity, and the 
indifference or poverty of present owners. Open- 
ing on the narrow sidewalks were occasional 
shops filled with a confused mass of odd com- 
modities—fruits and liquors predominating. 

A couple of minutes’ walk brought us to the 
Aspinwall House, and we finished the evening 
with an excellent supper served in the European 
style, and a quiet smoke on the third-floor bal- 
cony, which overhung the main street of the city. 
The Aspinwall House was a large, gloomy-look- 
ing stone building, four stories in height, toler- 








STREET [IN PANAMA. 


A + 


ably clean, and very well ted by a d 
Frenchman, with half a score of German boys 
under his command. The rooms were arranged 
on the social system—half a dozen cots in each 
Fortunately for us the guests were few, and a 
choice of the best netting and the softest sack- 
ing, with the luxury of occasional change as 
the couch waxed hot and mosquitoes multiplied, 
gave comfortable sleep to us all. 

I was up betimes on the following morning, for 
by the gray of dawn there commenced such an un- 
earthly din as was never heard out of this vener- 
able city. If the reader can imagine a matter 





of fifty sugar kettles vigorously and promiscvous- 
ly smitten with fifty paving stones by fifty fran- 
tic urchins, he may be able to appreciate the 
clatter with which I was saluted on awaking. It 
was some saint’s day (almost all days are saints’ 
days in Panama), and the broken and clapper- 
less chimes of a dozen ruined churches were 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 


yielding their vibrations to the virtue of stones 
and stout Catholic arms. In the brief intervals 
of the chimes, ascertaining that the inhabitants 
of the streets below were stirring, I descended 
for a stroll about the city. 

In the dim light of the previous evening I had 
been struck with the antique and peculiar style 
of the streets and people; but could not realize, 
as now, the entire novelty of every thing around. 
The narrowness of the cobble-paved streets, 
scarce a dozen feet in width, the sidewalks not 
exceeding two; the high Moresque houses, mass- 
ively built, with rudely ornamented balconies 
and stuccoed walls, with ponderous iron-studded 
doors, an iron-grated windows, and, withal, a 
look of g:eat age and shabbiness about them, re- 
mindiug one that the former days were not as 
now. Numbers of natives, swarthy and stal- 
wart, trudging by under loads of different kinds 
of produce from the country, or riding scrawny 
little mules that looked ready to break down 
under their double freight; water-carriers, each 
with a brace of kegs on either side of the mule’s 
back, the lazy owner astride the haunches of 
the patient but unlucky little brute; now a tall 
gowned priest, with his broad shovel hat, passed 
by; ora party of tawny, black-eyed women, with 








the rebozo thrown gracefully over their heads, on 
their way to mass. 

Proceeding down the main street for a hun- 
dred yards I came to the Plaza de Catedral, or 
great square of the city. On the western side 
of this stood the Cathedral, a huge stone and 
stucco pile, at least two hundred feet in length, 
by a hundred and fifty in breadth. The facade, 
which fronted the Plaza, was decorated with 
bronze figures of Christ and the Apostles, and 
surmounted by two lofty towers and spires, the 
latter incrusted with shells of the pearl oyster, 
which glistened like polished silver. Through 
the open arched spaces of the towers several large 
bells were visible; also several native boys per- 
forming upon them, after a manner previously 
alluded to. 

As the Cathedral was open I entered and was 
struck with the lofty and spacious proportions of 
the interior. Four rows of massive composite 
columns united by Roman arches divided off the 
aisles and supported the roof. The floor was of 
brick, and scrupulously swept. In the nave, 
near the main entrance, was a large mahogany 
latticed inclosure for the choir, which on this 
occasion consisted of a single individual, tall 
and dark skinned, habited in black flowing serge 
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gown, and having a little shaved spot upon his 
crown about the size of a tea-cup. This friar, 
as I took him to be, walked up and down the in- 
closure, chanting with a fine baritone voice the 
responses for a priest officiating before an altar 
at the opposite end of the Cathedral. In pro- 
ceeding thither I observed along the wall occa- 
sional shrines decorated with silver ornaments 
and artificial flowers, containing life-size figures 
of notable saints. There were altars at the end 
of each aisle adorned with a profuse display of 
silver, in the shape of candlesticks and emblems, 
and a greater and richer at the end of the nave. 
Two priests, one black and the other white, offi- 
ciated at the side altars. The devotees, twenty 
or thirty in number, kneeled promiscuously about 
the entire building ; some on the bare bricks, and 
others on mats or little chairs brought for the 
purpose. The majority were females, their heads 
draped with the dark lace vails of the higher 
class, or the graceful rebozo of the common peo- 
ple. Some worshiped with arms outstretched, 
and others prostrate with their foreheads to the 
floor, giving quite an Oriental character to the 
scene, and forcibly suggesting the semi-Moorish 
origin of the Spanish race. 

The Cathedral was probably built about the 





year 1750, and, according to the inscription carved 
over the main entrance, was founded by ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Don Francisco Xavier y Luna Vitoria, most 
worthy Bishop of Panama.” 

The characters after ‘‘Panama,” of which 
there were several, were too indistinct to be ac- 
curately rendered. Dr. Don Francisco Xavier 
y Luna Vitoria, a negro, is spoken of in a his- 
tory of that time as “‘a citizen of Panama—ex- 
ceedingly charitable—a doer of good—founder 
of the University of San Xavier—presented a 
Bishop of his country in 1751, and promoted to 
Trapillo in Peru, in 1759.” 

On the southern side of the Plaza stood the 
Cabildo, or Government House, a simple and 
substantial stone structure of two stories with a 
columnar arched front, well stuccoed and white- 
washed. ‘The lower story was devoted to mer- 
chandising, while in the upper were the Legis- 
lative Halls and Council Chambers of the State 
and city. The remaining sides of the Plaza 
were occupied by high stone buildings—dwell- 
ings above and stores below—the universal ar- 
rangement in Panama, with, I believe, the single 
exception of a large building on the northern 
side occupied by the office of the Panama Star 
and Herald, the English newspaper of Spanish- 
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GATE OF THE MONES. 


America, to the kindness of whose editors I am 
indebted for much information concerning this 
region. The main street by which I had entered 
the Plaza crossed its centre and terminated at 
Postiga de las Monjas, or the Gate of the Monks, 
which pierced the heavy wall surrounding the 
city and opened upon the beach. On the right 
was the Agency of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, evidently antique, but well renovated ; 
its balcony teeming with cultivated plants and 
flowers. On the left a massive time-worn stone 
building—the Convent of Las Consebinas—the 
last of the numerous establishments of the kind 
that once flourished in Panama, and this in so 
dilapidated and forlorn a condition that but a few 
more years must place it among the things that 
were. The nuns who have been its occupants 
for near half a century—now only four in num- 
ber, old and decrepit—may safely be written as 
the last of the nuns of Panama. 

Passing through the gate, the tide—which at 
this place has an average rise and fall of near 
twenty feet—then at its lowest point, had ex- 
posed a stretch of dark coral reef extending out 
into the bay for half a mile, inviting the scrutiny 
of any one at all interested in the curious and 
beautiful developments of marine production ; 
and in spite of the heat and glare of a burning 
sun, I spent a delightful hour in exploring the 
rugged fissures and sandy nooks with which the 
reef abounds. Curious crabs scampered from 
me at every step. There is one whose claws are 
blue, purple, and white, and whose flesh is a 
dainty treat for the epicure. There was the 





cuttle-fish, whose power of ejecting a dark fluid, 
discoloring the surrounding water, often ena- 
bles it to escape pursuit. There were star-fish, 
shrimp of enormous size, and many other vari- 
eties of crustacea. Among many rare shells 
were the Cypria, the Olivia, the bearded Pin- 
na, and that far-famed variety of oyster whose 
patulous tissues in deeper waters yield the pearl. 
Adhering to the rocks, or buried in the sands, 
were many more varieties beyond my concholog~ 
ical knowledge. In the little pools flourished 
the most beautiful anemones of sea-green, pur- 
ple, and scarlet; variously-colored corals; and 
many exquisite varieties of alge. 

Returning to breakfast at nine o’clock (the 
usual hour for the morning meal in this coun- 
try), I met and made the acquaintance of sev- 
eral of the American and English residents of 
Panama; and I beg to be excused the digres- 
sion in here avowing my belief that there are 
few places in the world where a stranger will 
meet with more hospitality and unselfish kind- 
ness than among the foreign residents of Panama. 

The remainder of my first day was spent in 
sketching among the picturesque ruins of the 
Church and Convent of San Domingo, an es- 
tablishment built in 1678, and burned in 1761. 
This church was, in its palmy days, one of the 
largest and richest of the religious edifices of 
Panama; and was commended to my particular 
inspection on account of a remarkably flat arch 
it was said to contain. The entrance to it was 
by a narrow lane running to the southward from 
the main street, nearly opposite the nunnery. 
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The lane terminated in a blacksmith’s shop, lo- 
cated in a part of the eastern transept of the 
church. Passing through this into what had 
evidently been a fine garden, but which now con- 
tained only a few untrimmed orange and lime 
trees and a mass of tangled undergrowth, my 
companion (a Panemeiio, who was kindly acting 
as my cicerone) knocked at the door of a forlorn- 
looking house adjoining. The summons was an- 
swered by an old mulatto woman who had charge 
of a small chapel, still in use, which was once 
attached to the Convent of San Domingo, and 
who was accustomed to afford strangers an in- 
gress into the ruined church—for a considera- 
tion. Following her across the garden or court 
we came to the foliage-hidden, crumbling, and 
vegetating walls of the church, and passing 
through a small rickety wooden door, were ush- 
ered at once into the body of the ruins. 

A noble edifice it must once have been; about 
a hundred feet in length, by fifty in breadth. 
The walls were of massive stone, between three 
and four feet in thickness, perforated by numer- 
ous high-arched windows, and spanned by six 
lofty arches, which once supported the roof. 
These, as well as the floor and sides of the build- 
ing, were almost completely covered by shrubs, 
vines, and parasites, presenting a sight that 
could not fail to charm the lover of the antique 
and the picturesque. Separating the main edi- 
fice from what seemed to have been the porch 
was a massive brick arch, about twenty feet in 
height and of forty feet span, having a perpen- 
dicular radius at its key-stone of not more than 
two feet ; and yet this remarkable architectural 
specimen had stood the test of nearly two centu- 








ries, besides an ordeal by fire in 1761. On one 
side of the porch, half-buried in dirt and rubbish, 
were several bells of different sizes—bright, and 
free from rust, but broken and battered, proba- 
bly at the time of their fall from the towers when 
the church was destroyed. On the opposite side 
were two of the largest, still in good condition, 
elevated to a height of six or eight feet upon 
rude sticks of timber, with raw-hide thongs at- 
tached to their tongues, in evidence that they 
were still occasionally used. 

The history of this church and its chime of 
bells has a peculiar interest, on account of the 
manner in which the funds were raised for their 
construction. Shortly after the foundation of the 
new city the then Queen of Spain was said to 
have invited the ladies of her court to a grand 
entertainment. They were also solicited to bring 
with them such sums of money as their religious 
feelings might prompt and their means allow, 
for the founding of the Church and Convent 
of San Domingo, in the new City of Panama. 
So successful did this ancient donation party 
prove, that by means thereof was erected one of 
the most extensive and costly religious establish- 
ments in the New World. And again, when the 
time came for the casting of the chime of bells to 
swing in the towers of this noble charity, people 
of all classes—the poor as well as the rich—were 
summoned to be present at its casting, and were 
privileged then to cast into the molten mass such 
precious metals as they felt disposed to give, in 
order to secure for the bells a greater clearness 
and sweetness of tone. According to the tra- 
dition, a right royal assemblage was gathered 





BULNS OF CHURCH OF SAN DOMINGO, 


around the cupola at the appointed time. The 
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Queen, with her numerous retinue, attired in 
costliest silks and sparkling with jewels; rich 
merchants and artisans, with their wives and 
daughters, decked in gala-day costume; and the 
church dignitaries, with their gold-embroidered 
robes and glittering paraphernalia—all gath- 
ered around the embryotic chime, full of zeal 
to sweeten the matin and vesper call for the den- 
izens of that far-off land. Soon the ceremony 
of blessing the metal commenced. Upon an 
exhortation from the priest each of the goodly 
assemblage, according to their rank and means, 
or the measure of their enthusiasm, pressed for- 
ward to throw in some bits of coin or silver 
plate. Ere long the greatest excitement ensued ; 
ladies tore off their golden ornaments and flung 
them into the boiling metal. Badges of dis- 
tinction and precious ‘mementos of affection 
were sacrificed in the wild enthusiasm that pre- 
vailed. So the bells were made and christened ; 
and it is said that, when hung, none other could 
vie with them in sonorousness and clear silvery 
tone. They are still held in high esteem by their 
present possessors ; and although many have es- 
sayed their purchase, their value as ancient and 
holy relics is too great to warrant much hope 
of their ever falling into the hands of the sacri- 





legious speculator. Toward evening, resuming 
my rambles, I followed the street in front of our 
hotel (Calle de Geraldo) southward, passing the 
ruins of the great collegiate establishment erect- 
ed by the Jesuits in 1738, but which, on account 
of troubles in the order, was never entirely com- 
pleted; but it still gave evidence of being once 
a magnificent structure. Covering an area of 
at least a hundred yards square, its massive 
walls, full fifty feet in height, though covered 
within and without with rank vegetation, seem- 
ed to stand, after a lapse of more than a cen- 
tury, as firm and as perfect as on the day they 
were laid. A couple of hundred yards further 
brought me to the ramparts. The walls were 
here from twenty to thirty feet in height and 
about ten in breadth, protected on their outer 
margin by a breast-high parapet, with circular 
watch-towers placed on the bastions two or three 
hundred yards apart. Dilapidated, and fast 
crumbling under the “silent tooth of time” and 
the ceaseless dash of waters at their base, they 
still gave evidence of having been the work of a 
people, mighty in wealth, determined to make 
their strong-hold impregnable. Watch-tower, 
parapet, and curtain, down to the coral rocks at 
the base, were embossed with parti-colored li- 
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REMAINS OF THE JESUIT COLLEGE. 


chens and parasites, giving beautiful contrasts 
in color with the light gray stone; while here 
and there masses of graceful vines, draping the 
fissured walls and fretted towers, gave to the 
ramparts an air of picturesque beauty which I 
had seldom seen surpassed. 

At the extreme southeastern extremity of the 
ramparts, turning toward the north, the wall 
expanded into a wide esplanade several hundred 
yards in length, behind which, on a plain twen- 
ty feet below, the arsenal, the prison buildings, 
and government barracks were situated. Half 
a dozen barefooted soldiers were parading about 
the barrack yard, musket in hand; and a dozen 
or two villainous-looking faces peering from the 
rusty grates of the prison windows gave evidence 
of present occupation, which, from its dilapida- 





ted and neglected appearance, would otherwise 
have seemed improbable. In striking contrast 
with this was the scene upon the esplanade— 
the favorite evening promenade for the bon ton 
of the city. Bevies of dark-eyed sefioritas, hab- 
ited in the gauziest tissues, their heads dressed 
with the inevitable but ever-graceful vail, saun- 
tered up and down the paseo. Here was a 
group reclining on the grass around a youthful 
caballero tinkling his guitar, and there a love- 
lorn couple leaning over the outer parapet, mu- 
tually absorbed in each other, or mayhap in 
the contemplation of the beautiful ocean that 
shimmered under the rising moon to the horizon 
before them. In truth, it was a view to glad- 
den the eye of a painter or poet. On the right, 
half a league distant, lay the favorite haunts of 
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SOUTHEASTEEN RAMPART. 


the buccaneers in the olden times; a group of | tween them peacefully nestled the steamships of 
verdant islands, bold and picturesque in form; | the California line; and on their left the dark 
the palms on their summits standing out in| hulls and tall tapering masts of several Ameri- 
strong relief against the sky beyond. Now be-| can men-of-war swinging lazily at their anchors. 



























































RUINS OF CATHEDRAL AND CONVENT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


On the extreme left a long, dark point of land 
stretched out, the site of the ancient city: one 
massive tower alone lifted its broken summit up 
into the moonlight to mark a spot once the won- 
der and envy of the world. 

At the terminus of the esplanade, descending 
into a contiguous street—Calle de San Fran- 
cisco—and following it to the northward for a 
couple of hundred yards, I came into a large 
Plaza of the same name, upon the eastern side 
of which were situated the ruined church and 
monastery of San Francisco, once the largest re- 
ligious establishment in Panama. ‘Tall forest 
trees towered up within the lofty walls, pro- 
claiming their years of desolation, but giving 
likewise the promise of increased prosperity for 
a people whose submission to priestly rule and 
exaction in times past gave to their declining 
fortunes a headlong impetus; but who, a few 
years since, by the bold legislative action of a 
few independent spirits, threw off the weight of 
their burdens, and turned into their legitimate 
channels large revenues which had previously 
found their way into the coffers of the Church. 

Without taxing the reader’s patience farther 
to follow the details of my peregrinations about 
the city, I shall simply mention those thimgs 
that appeared to me most noteworthy during 
the remainder of my stay in the place. 

While its general appearance was that of di- 
lapidation and neglect, I encountered not a few 
really fine modern buildings, chief among which 
was one occupied by Mr. Corwine, the Ameri- 
can consul. This was a fine specimen of the 
square Italian architecture, built of stone, with 
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ornamental iron balconies and frescoed corners, 
said to have been erected at a cost of forty thou- 
sand dollars. Many of the streets gave evidence 
of recent repair. Mercantile business (which is 
mostly in the hands of foreigners, and embraces 
almost every conceivable variety of merchandise 
in each establishment) seemed more brisk and 
extensive than a passing traveler would be led 
to suppose. With a population of scarcely ten 
thousand people, not less than six Spanish news- 
papers are published, besides the Star and Her- 
ald, which is both English and Spanish. 

The national amusements of the Spanish peo- 
ple are still retained at Panama. Bull-fighting 
(or rather bull-baiting, for with the Panemefios 
the animal is seldom killed), cock-fighting, and 
horse-racing are standard sports. Toward the 
close of each day parties of pleasure sally out to 
enjoy a pasear, or short excursion, into the coun- 
try on horseback and in carriages. The latter are 
an innovation recently introduced by los Yankees ; 
and it is a pleasant as well as a curious sight to 
see, among the diminutive native ponies and the 
prancing and curveting barbs from Mexico and 
Peru, a solid, straight-trotting American nag 
whirling a Gotham buggy after him. Even an 





actual Gotham omnibus, drawn by a pair of mules ! 


(bona fide), may be seen lumbering along in the 
train; for every evening such a vehicle starts from 
the Aspinwall House for Cerro de los Buccaneros, 
to give those who lack other opportunity a chance 
to enjoy the outside air. 

The pasear to Cerro de los Buccaneros is well 
worth taking, as your narrator—once a passen- 
ger in the above-named omnibus—can truly tes- 
tify. Emerging from the city proper by what 
was once the western gate, but which the march 
of improvement has tumbled into the adjacent 
moat, and left a fine broad street instead, we 
enter the parish of Santa Afia, the great sub- 
urb of the city, which contains the ruins of a 
large church, a spacious Plaza, and a long street 
extending for a full quarter of a mile to the 
north of the city walls. The houses have high 
balconies and spacious colonnades, but are now 
sadly dilapidated. Then we pass on over a 
broad graveled track, made upon the remains 
of the old paved way that, in ancient times, con- 
nected Panama with the city of Porto Bello. 
On either side are the simple cane huts of the 
natives, who scarcely lift their eyes to us as we 
rattle by. Little attention we get, except from 
the yelping curs and naked children that scam- 
per out of our way. Thus we proceed for more 
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than a mile, with the rich skirting of orange- 
tree, banana, and palm waving in the cool even- 
ing breeze from the sea, which opens on our right, 
broad and beautiful, through occasional meadowy 
openings; while on the other hand are rolling 
savanna, palm-topped hill, and distant mountain 
bathed in that golden haze that Church has so 
truthfully depicted in his ‘*‘ Andes of Ecuador,” 
awakening the dullest sense into admiration of 
the beauties that nature has lavished upon this 
intertropical land. 

Leaving the paved road on our left, another 
half mile brings us to the foot of ‘‘ Cerro de los 
Buccaneros” (that hill from which freebooter 
Morgan first feasted his eyes upon the ‘‘ Golden 
City”), once a tangled wilderness, now a beau- 
tiful garden. At length dismounting from our 
vehicle, we enter a large gate, and commence the 
ascent of the hill by one of half a dozen broad 
paths, overshadowed with plantain-trees, that di- 
verge from the gate. Thousands of green and 
golden pine-apples (of dimensions that those 
unfamiliar with the fruit in this region would 
scarcely credit) shoot up out of their prickly 
settings along the path. These alternate with 
patches of luxuriant sugar-cane, banana, and 
plantain-trees, until, after various symmetrical 
windings and turnings, we arrive at a little cir- 
cular thatched arbor on the summit of the hill. 
My pen would fail me in the attempt to describe 
the beauty of the scene which there stretches out 
to the horizon in every direction. The ocean 
with its islands, the city, Mount Ancon, and 
the beautiful intervening valley, are on one side; 





on the other are dense tropical forests, cover- 
ing hill and dale, back to the distant ranges of 
mountains, behind which the sun is setting in a 
blaze of glory. We descend the hill to a little 
rustic cottage by the gate, where the two dimes’ 
entrance is returned in pine-apples, freshly 
plucked and yellower than gold. 

On the evening previous to my intended de- 
parture from Panama, Mr. P——, an artist from 
New York, and myself, under the generous 
guidance of Mr. Boyd of the Star and Herald, 
projected a visit to the site of the ancient city 
of Panama, some seven miles distant. On the 
following morning at sunrise we three sallied 
forth on horseback from the northwestern gate. 
The bay shore, which was reached by a short 
and abrupt descent, presented an animated scene. 
Numbers of native bongoes, laden with fish and 
other articles, were drawn up on the beach or 
anchored near. Householders of all classes were 
gathered around purchasing their daily supply. 
The surrounding waters still abound, as in the 
ancient times, with the finest varieties of fish. 
Spanish mackerel, corbenas, bonitas, craw-fish, 
shrimp, and oysters, were displayed in abund- 
ance. The vessels of the fishermen were very 
novel and picturesque in appearance. Varying 
in length from twenty to forty feet, and in breadth 
from two to six—the largest said to be capable 
of carrying from thirty to forty tons burden— 
they were in all cases formed from the trunk of 
a single tree, hollowed out and pointed at either 
end, uniformly clean lined and graceful in shape 
They have usually a little cabin aft, thatched 
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over with palm leaves, two or three masts, and | 


ilivers odd sails of rude shape and material. 
Primitive and unique as they are‘in appearance, 
with a native crew they are said to be among 
the safest and fleetest boats in the world. 
Passing through the Cienega, and by the 
buildings and wharves of the Railroad and Steam- 
ship Companies, we soon struck the sandy sea- 
shore, over which we galloped for a couple of 
miles. Our horses were fleet and mettlesome, and 
the broad beach was white as marble and almost 
as smooth and hard, while the clear water of the 
Pacific coquetted with our chargers’ feet as we 
dashed along in the cool and exhilarating morn- 
ing air; and then a sunrise that threw our art- 
ist friend into ecstasies. But this was too fine 
to last; so there came a mass of heavy black 





AT OLD PANAMA, 


rocks—‘ fine foreground for a sea-view,” as my 
friend remarked, but decidedly unpleasant to 
scramble over, as we found. ‘Then for a while 
we followed a picturesque tide-water stream, 
among mangroves so low and stout that sharp 
dodging alone saved our necks. <A mile of this 
brought us out upon the plains of Petillo—a fine 
rolling meadow, skirted with thick woodland 
and dotted with cattle. 

Half a league more, and we came again upon 
the beach, half a mile wide, with masses of black 
rock, and scarce half a handbreath of reliable 
footing to the rod. These rocks, along which 
we rode for a couple of miles, were a species of 
conglomerate, evidently of not very early date; 
for many boulders contained marine shells, still 





unchanged in color, deeply imbedded in their 
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surface, and occasionally masses of agate and 
jasper. Farther onward still stronger evidences 
of recent origin were visible; for, as we round- 
ed a steep headland, and the great tower of the 
old city came into view—across what at high- 
tide might have been called a bay, but which at 
low-water was apparently a square mile of black 
mud—this rock was met in every stage of forma- 
tion, from the solid rock to the soft mud yield- 
ing under our horses’ feet. The different vari- 
eties were so exactly similar to the eye that oft- 
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en our horses settled up to their fetlocks in what 
seemed solid rock, and again would strike un- 
yieldingly upon apparent mud. Perfect foot- 
prints of men and animals were said to hare 
been found in the firm stone. But while we 
discovered none of these, frequent solid ripples— 
the washings of the highest wave of a tide—were 
distinct and unmistakable. 

Skirting along the shore of this rock-making 
bay, near its head we espied a narrow arched 
entrance of stone, almost hidden by trees and 
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MARCO AT HOME. 


shrubs that grew from its surface. It proved to 
be a small viaduct, over which the old Panama 
and Porto Bello paved road passed, and was just 
outside the city proper. After riding through 
it we dismounted, and while Mr. P set about 
making a hasty sketch, Mr. Boyd and myself 
clambered up on the old road and succeeded in 
following it for nearly a hundred yards. But 
the labor of accommodating ourselves to the 
freaks of vegetative nature displayed thereon 
stayed our farther efforts. Much of the stone- 
work, which was massive and well hewn, was in 
perfect condition; but large portions had been 
rent and thrown down apparently by the growth 
of huge roots that had inserted themselves into 
the crevices. 

The sketch finished, we again mounted and 
resumed our course along the crescent-shaped 
beach. The coast soon opened, striking away 
to the northward, bringing into view the watch- 
tower of San Jerome, a massive pile of hewn 
masonry, seventy or eighty feet in height, com- 
pletely clothed with a net-work of strong vines, 
and blotched with mosses. It is said to have 
been ‘erected in 1665, only six years before the 
destruction of the place. It is now the only vis- 








ible structure remaining where was once the | 


great entrepdt of the Spanish-American world, 
all other vestiges of its existence being com- 
pletely buried in a dense forest of nearly two 
centuries’ growth. 

Spurring our horses up a steep bank, we came 
to the tower, which was situated on a broad pla- 
teau, ten or twelve feet above the level of the 
sea, and fifty yards from the beach. The pile 
was found in perfect preservation, with the ex- 
ception of a circular flight of stairs that once 
wound up on one side of the interior, but of 
which nothing remained except the vacant spaces 
in the wall where the steps had once been. Be- 
hind the tower, imbedded in a maze of shrub- 
bery, were the remains of some great edifice, por- 
tions of its walls standing thirty and forty feet in 
height, with trees at least a hundred feet high 
growing out of the interior. 

While our artist friend remained to sketch, Mr. 
Boyd and myself started off to find some shel- 
ter for our beasts during the explorations we pro- 
posed to make. A short distance south of the 
tower we discovered a couple of huts deftly hid- 
den in a little plantain patch, but tenantless; 
a little farther on, however, we espied a third, 
and forcing a path through the thick canes and 
plantains that surrounded it were fortunate 
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enough to find its owner at home. The hut 
was simply a thatched roof set upon stout sticks, 
and its occupant a venerable negro, who sat in a 
woefully dilapidated grass hammock making ‘ ve- 
juco” (a native rope of vines). His appearance, 
as he came forward and bid us Buenos dias, was 
certainly unique. Judging by a mass of white 
wool on the front part of his head (that back of 
his ears being close shaved) he was at least 
seventy. His sole dress consisted of a quarter 
yard of blue cotton about his loins and a pair of 
raw hide sandals; but there was a quiet dignity 
and a native politeness in his air and manner, as 
he bade us welcome and invited us to dismount, 
i that commanded respect in spite of his outre ap- 
pearance. Accepting his invitation, we seated 
ourselves on a rude bench while the old man, 
after passing to us a large gourd filled with wa- 
ter and donning a very antique chip hat, again 
seated himself at his work. 

In answer to inquiries put by Mr. Boyd, he 
said, 

‘¢T am Marco Segundo, a native of Chipo (a 
province about twenty miles distant); here I live 
with my dog and my cat (pointing as he spoke 
to a very thin bob-tailed cur and a crop-eared 
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cat that lay at his feet), and here have I lived for 
twenty years. 

** And why,” said Mr. Boyd, ‘‘do you live 
here alone ?” 

**It is better,” said the old philosopher, ‘‘ to 
live alone than to have a bad companion; three 
times a year I go to Panama with my vejuco, and 
bring back my tobacco and other small things, 
and am content.” 

«* And have you no neighbors, Marco Segun- 
do?” 

** Two (pointing in the direction of the de- 
serted huts)—Santo and Jesu, both very good 
men.” 

While Mr. Boyd continued conversing with 
the old sage I stepped outside and commenced to 
sketch the interior of the cabin. Very simple it 
was—on one side a rude hand-press for crushing 
sugar-cane, and one or two rough wooden bowls; 
an oblong wooden bench which seryed as his 
bed; his old hammock; half a dozen gourds; 
one or two baskets, and a kettle placed upon 
several large stones, beneath which a little fire 
was smouldering. Behind his hammock stood a 


wooden cross about four feet high, with here and 
there a speck of gilt upon it. 


This Marco had 
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evidently smuggled from some old church in 
Panama the new. Over this cross was another 
smaller and ruder of his own handiwork—Marco 
was without doubt a good Catholic. 

As my sketch, including Marco in his ham- 
mock, was nearly completed, I observed the old 
man stop his work for a moment and plunge his 
thin bony fingers into the curly cushion upon his 
head, and shortly, to my infinite amusement and 
amazement, he drew out therefrom a black, 
stubby little pipe, and again a small stick, with 
which he began coolly cleaning his pipe. This 
operation satisfactorily completed, from a little 
pouch over his shoulder he filled it with tobacco, 
and lighting, sat quietly puffing until I com- 
pleted my work, when he knocked out the ashes 
and returned the pipe and stick to their curious 
hiding-place. What other articles of use or lux- 
ury Marco carried in his wool I felt some curi- 
osity to know, but lacked impudence to inquire. 

Would we drink some chichi (juice of the 
sugar-cane) ? 

We would; so Marco started out, macheta in 
hand, and in a few moments returned with a 
back load of sugar-cane. After a preparatory 
bruising with a mallet he began putting them 
through his mill; very hard work seemed the 
turning of it, and Mr. Boyd generously seized 
the spokes of the opposite side and worked so 
vigorously that Marco contented himself with 
little more than feeding the machine. After ten 
or fifteen minutes, a couple of quarts of the juice 
having been expressed, my friend sat down per- 
fectly reeking with perspiration, while the phi- 
losopher never ‘‘laid a hair.” After the chichi 
(which was delicious), a proposal was made to 
Marco that he should accompany us as guide 
through the ruins of the city. 

“ Si Senores,” responded Marco, ‘‘in un mo- 
mento.” Whereupon Marco set about putting 
his house in order asa preparatory step. Gather- 
ing together all his stores in the shape of plan- 
tains, corn, a little sugar, and a yam or two, he 
packed them all in an old basket, covered this 


over with a large wooden bowl, and locked his | 


extemporaneous safe by placing a great stone 
upon the top; then touching his old hat with the 
air of a prince, ‘* A su disposicion, Senores,” ma- 
cheta in hand, he started on, and we followed. 
Under Marco’s guidance we pursued our way 
by a narrow and devious path through the forest, 
which was so dense that not a ray of sunlight 
broke through the tangled and luxuriant growth. 
At last, after many windings and turnings (with- 
in perhaps a quarter of a mile), Marco halted, 
and pointing through a little opening discovered 
to us the overgrown and scarcely discernible 
outline of a ruin which he averred had once been 
achurch. In like manner he conducted us to 


several more of the same sort, to all of which a | 


similar description would suffice. It was cer- 
tainly curious to behold the fantastic freaks of 


nature exhibited in the trees and parasitic vines | 


upon the ruins. Some of the latter were huge 
and tortuous, with their shining gray and black 
spotted surface, close clinging to the walls, and 


so like great slimy serpents as to make one shud- 
der; then there were giant trees posted, sentry- 
like, upon the highest walls, their roots often 
reaching quite down to the ground on either side, 
with radiating twigs insinuated into every possi- 
ble crevice. There was little to charm the ob- 
server or suggest former magnificence of the 
place, except in two or three instances, where we 
encountered ruins of considerable magnitude 
that were highly picturesque—portions of their 
walls standing thirty and forty feet in height, 
with fine arched windows and entrances. These 
were all that remained to tell of its ancient great- 
ness and grandeur. Fragments of paved streets 
were frequently met, and two or three beauti- 
ful groves, free from undergrowth, which were 
thought to have been public squares ; a tide-water 
stream, some ten yards in width, passed through 
the southern portion of the city. This was 
spanned by a massive hewn stone bridge in com- 
plete preservation, called Punta de Embarcadero. 
It is said to have been the point to which market 
boats and other small craft came up from the 
sea in the olden time to take on or discharge 
their cargo. At this point Marco turned to us, 
and sweeping his arms around exclaimed, 

‘* Senores, ustedes ha vista todos—Gentlemen, 
you have seen all.” 

Tired and hungry, we were satisfied that it 
should be so, and in another half hour were 
again drinking chichi in the cabin of Marco 
Segundo. A hot and uncomfortable ride home 
—a luxurious bath—a comfortable dinner—half 
an hour packing, and the sun setting on that 
memorable day found me on board the propeller 
Columbus, en route for San José de Guatemala. 








A FOREST STORY. 
IL—THE ADIRONDACK WOODS AND WATERS. 
BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 
S our path led us at once into the heart of 
the thick forest we soon lost sight of our 
worthy guide of the Saranac; after we had bid- 
den him good-by at the end of our memorable 
| voyage through the placid lakes and lakelets of 
| that charming portion of the great wild-woods 
| of Northern New York. 
| The summer was not yet quite gone, and a 
| fair opportunity seemed to be before us to explore 
|—as we had often wished to do—those regions 
| of the wilderness more especially known as the 
| Adirondacks, though that ancient name is often 
| given to the whole country around. 
| With the help of our late experience, and such 
| good counsel as we had received in parting from 
| Tahawus, we hoped to make our way thither 
| with safety and dispatch. Following our chart 
carefully we should reach a clearing or cabin 
each night of the journey, and at the worst the 
alternative of trusting to the open sky for shelter 
| was not very terrible, bold mountaineers as we 
thought we had grown to be. So we gayly re- 
| adjusted our knapsacks, looked again to see that 
| our rifles were ready for service, and confidently 
| struck into the trail which was to conduct us to 
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the hunting-lodge marked out for our first night’s 
halt. 

The path, though it might have been quite 
imperceptible to the unhabituated eye, was, to 
our now sharpened sight, so legible that we were 
able to follow it with a degree of ease which left 
our thoughts free to pursue other themes. They 
naturally ran back, after the fading of the first 
vivid impressions of our novel position in the 
woods alone, to our late worthy guides and all 
the rude friends we had found in our rambles 
and adventures among the wilds of the Saranacs. 




















THE GREAT INDIAN PASS. 


We recalled the simple histories of their unso- 
phisticated lives, philosophized upon the varying 
temper of their natures, all so undisguised, in 
the open, frank atmosphere of the mountain soli- 
tudes, and wondefed whether they lost or won 
in the social refinements, the mental enrich- 
ments, and the thousand pleasures, so called, of 
more busy life, which they missed ; or the hardy, 
healthful, simple, and truthful enjoyments which 
they possessed. 

What, we asked each other, has been the in- 
fluence of their way of life upon their character, 
and what its measure of happiness in comparison 
with what it might have been under other circum- 
stances? We remembered our active and reso- 
lute friend Corey, returning from the successful 
toils of the chase with the smiles and words of 
health and pleasure on his lips to the humble 
roof whose simple wants his genial labor was 
quite sufficient to supply. And then we thought 
of him in the busy haunts of men, painfully 
wearing away body and soul together in the 
struggle for wealth or for fame he might never 
reach, or reaching, fail to enjoy, or ever fear to 
lose. We imagined our contented, careless, 
jolly, fiddling companion Wescott, the brawl- 





THE STORM IN THE FOREST. 


ing soul of a rowdy city conclave, instead of the | up from the hearth of the hunter whose hospi- 
good Orpheus of a sober forest camp, angrily | tality we were to seek for the night. So closely 
pitching into his fellows whom he hated, instead | had we followed the capricious trail, without 
of regretfully into bears and panthers whom he | one careless or ignorant divergence, that we 
respects. And last, and more than all, we spoke grew quite vain of our sylvan lore, and began 
of Tahawus our mercurial guide, and of the to imagine ourselves veritable Iroquois of days 


sweet, even if sometimes sad, measure to which | gone by. We tried our voices even at a war- 
the gentle music of the woods had attuned a| whoop, and as we came out upon our woodman’s 
nature which early disappointment might, under | clearing, emphasized into a small example of a 
other influences, have soured into unloving and | war-dance, which, if translated, would certainly 
hateful misanthropy; and whatever might be prove a fortune to Cerito. 
the fortunes his scornful Polly Ann had met, we} We again took up our march at the next 
felt sure that her days could not be passing more | peep o’ day; for though the weather was dark 
happily than his own. and threatening, we trusted to the sun’s return 
Thus in pleasant talk, alternated ever with ,in good time. A feeble gleam now and then 
the delight of the forest attractions and incidents sustained our faith, and with fresh instructions 
continually recurring, the little labors of the and cautions from our good host, and a new sup- 
way, the sudden flight of the wild bird, the pas- ply of provisions, we struck into the sombre for- 
sage of a deer or a new charm in the landscape, | est, cheering our hearts with the melody of ‘*A 
the day waned as we descried the smoke curling life in the woods for me!” Alas! the day's mis- 
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adventures very nearly ended in a ‘‘ death in 
the woods” for both; but I must not anticipate. 

Indications of foul weather thickened as we 
advanced, and we had not got very far before it 
became evident that the day was to be devoted to 
storm. But assured of the safety of our India- 
rubber knapsacks, and of our well-cased rifles, we 
could not consent to turn back. Our new hun- 
ter vanity forbade; there was, besides, a strange 
fascination for us in the thickening darkness 
and the sad voices of the dense woods as the 
clouds gathered in sombre masses over our heads, 
and the winds swelled from plaintive murmurs 
into wailings loud and deep. We watched in 
silence, with keen vision and quick hearts, this 
stern and solemn aspect of the wilderness, until 
the blinding rain left us enough to do to note 
our fickle path and guard our stumbling steps. 
Our thoughts, too, were brought back to earth 
again by the sudden absconding of my compan- 
ion’s hat in the height of an angry gust. 

‘‘Hold on to the trail, my boy!” he cried, 
flying with flying locks in pursuit. “This,” 
said he, as he returned, ‘‘ would be a surfeiter 
even to Lord Bacon, who, you know, is said to 
have delighted in baring his head to the fresh 
rain.” 

Soon after he fell over a prostrate tree, and 
had scarcely picked himself up when his foot 








slipped, and he half disappeared in one of the 
deep holes with which the way was lined. This 
last mishap he considered to have initiated him 
into the joke of the hour (by no means a dry 
one), to the heroic point of ‘‘ a heart and boots 
for any fate!” 

We were both very soon so thoroughly satu- 
rated that we trudged on through mire and bog 
with increasing independence, not pausing even 
when the way led through the treacherous depths 
of a beaver meadow. At last the wind and rain 
became so furiously blinding that we continually 
missed the way, and, finally, the alarming fact 
burst upon our consciousness that we had lost it 
altogether. After a little vain search we sat 
us down, soaked as we were, to hold a council 
of travel, soon rising again to act upon our de- 
termination to seek the trail each in his own 
way. This resort only increased our trouble; 
for though the calls which we had agreed to 
exchange at intervals were duly answered for a 
long while, there at last came a moment when 
my loudest shout won no response. Though I 
cried till I was hoarse the woods only gave echo. 
I prepared to discharge my rifle, when, to my 
treble alarm, I saw that there was no help there, 
as the casing had been disturbed, and it was as 
wet as myself. As I stood, in hesitation which 
way to turn, there came the joyful report of my 
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ECHO MOUNTAIN, FROM LAKE SANFORD. 


friend’s gun; and pushing on, heedless of all 
obstructions, we were soon once more in reach 
of each other’s voices. When we met again we 
resolved henceforth to make the search together. 
But so vain were all our efforts that we found 
the night to be rapidly approaching before we had 
discovered, even with the aid of our compass, 
the least clew to the lost trail. We had come, 
as the darkness made further advance imprac- 
ticable, to the rocky shores of a little lake, of 
which we had no recollection of having before 
heard: 

Here we resolved to pass the night as joyously 
as the unpropitious circumstances would permit. 
When we had looked at ali points of the case, 
the remembrance that our provisions of the morn- 
ing were gone and the prospect of more but very 
slight included, we thought with a sigh of Ta- 
hawus, and restored to the profession of guide 
that character of dignity, as an ‘‘institution,” 
which we had been disposed to deny it only the 
day before. 

Near the lake we found a very young fawn 
which, from some accident, perhaps the fall of a 
tree, was too much disabled to walk. To our 
surprise the poor thing crept toward us, evident- 
ly inclined, in its extremity, to throw itself upon 
our mercy. She seemed to take gracefully to 
our caresses, and to us she was as welcome as his 
man Friday to Robinson Crusoe—so welcome 
that when the hours sped on, and we were still 
supperless, we mutually shook our heads, to a 
mutual but unspoken thought. 

** Not to-night!” said my companion, patting 
poor Fan’s head as she lay at our feet, ‘‘ or to- 
morrow, or next day.” 





Wet as we were, we did not venture to sit 
down for many minutes at a time, especially as 
we found it difficult in the darkness and rain to 
find fuel or to burn it when found. No new 
disaster befell us in the still watches, yet the 
long night did not pass so gayly, even with the 
best face we could put upon the matter, as to 
make the dawn, which came at last, other than 
a most welcome sight to us. 

The rain had ceased, but the new day as yet 
brought no bright sunshine to cheer our droop- 
ing spirits. Our first care was to take “‘ Fan” 
down to the lake, where she could regale herself 
upon the lilies which grew near its banks, and 
where we might try our chance for breakfast 
among the trout, if any there were. Very soon, 
to our delight, a fine fellow swung on each of our 
lines, and others followed until we had caught a 
mess even for a hungrier couple than ourselves. 
Fan, too, seemed to be getting on marvelously 
among her lily-pads, and in due time we were all 
in better mood to consider our future steps. We 
determined, after due cogitation, to try our luck 
on the other side of the lake, and had alread; 
set out—Fan, who was now in better condition, 
voluntarily following—when our steps were sud- 
denly arrested by the most unexpected report of 
a gun. 

So great was our joy at this hope of relief that 
it was some moments before we bethought us to 
shout in reply, which we did at last with all our 
lungs. Soon there came back cheers in answer 
again, voices which seemed to our eager ears not 
at all unfamiliar. We turned back in haste to 
meet our approaching friends, when, to our equal 
astonishment and delight, we found them to be 
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none other than our late guides Tahawus and 
his crony Wescott, with whom we had parted two 
days before at the end of our journey of the Sa- 
ranac. 

‘*Ha, ha! lost are we!” laughed Tahawus, 
our first greeting over, ‘‘just as I and Wescott 
agreed you'd be!” 

** And so you came to keep watch over us?” 
we inquired. 

“Well, you see we kind o’ missed you, and 
when the storm came along we thought that you 
might maybe git into trouble, seeing that the 
trail ain’t any too plain at the best of times ; and 
so Wescott and me agreed, as we hadn’t much 
of any thing to do, just to step round and see 
how matters was a-going.” 

‘¢ And as lucky an idea for us as it was kind 
in you,” said we, again shaking hands jollily all 
round. ‘But how did you happen to find us, 
and so soon too?” 

‘* Well, when we seed what the weather was 
a-going to be, we started off, and it didn’t take us 
long to get to the clearing where you stopped the 
first day ; so we put out again and got to Brown’s 
last night, and as it was rather late and you 
hadn’t come up, we knowed that you must have 
missed your way, and staid out in the woods; so 
we rested a spell to see if you might be along 
after all, and then set out again.” 

*¢ And so you have been in the woods all night 
after your double tramp of yesterday!” said we, 
again shaking hands. 

‘¢ That ain’t much for us,” replied Tahawus ; 
‘but we might all have slept soundly at Brown’s 
if we had only looked for you in the right place. 





We ain’t more than two miles off now, and I 
guess you'd better go right over there and rest a 
bit.” 

** And then,” added Wescott, ‘‘ we can all 
start off again in good trim; for you see Tahawus 
and me ain’t been to the Adirondacks for a great 
while, and we rather think we should like to 
take another look at ’em.” F 

This unexpected promise of the pleasant com- 
pany of our old friends throughout the rest of 
our wanderings completed our satisfaction, and 
the two miles to our lost cabin were speedily and 
happily trudged—Fan, who had been duly in- 
troduced to the new-comers, seeming as con- 
tented as the rest. 

We did not leave Brown’s until the following 
morning, as it was a whole day’s walk to the 
next cabin. By that time the sun had reap- 
peared and the way was reasonably dry again. 
But whatever its difficulties might have been, 
they would all have been easily met in the pleas- 
ure and security of the company of our old asso- 
ciates. 

Without pausing to relate the various inci- 
dents of our long march through the woods, I 
will hasten on to the hour of its close, in our ap- 
proach to the vicinage of the Adirondack waters. 
It was now evening, and we were to reach the 
Lower Works of the Iron Company on Lake San- 
ford for the night. Recalling the perils through 
which we had just passed, we were speaking of 
the lucky second sober thought, to stay at home, 
of certain friends of ours, ladies among them, 
who had once threatened to follow us to the wil- 
derness. 
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THE INDIAN PASS, FROM LAKE HENDERSON. 


** Such a life,” said we, in conclusion, ‘is not 
exactly the thing for women.” 

“Stuff!” interrupted Tahawus. ‘‘They come 
here safely enough sometimes, and I often won- 
der we don’t see many more of them. If they 
take care of themselves and don’t lose the trail 
they get along well enough. And it’s just the 
sort of thing they'd like, if they only knew it; 
for the women has got more grit than the men, 
after all, when you put them to their trumps.” 

** And by the Commodore,” cried Wescott, 
‘* some of ’em seem to think so, for yonder’s a 
camp and I thought I heerd a woman’s rattle!” 

We listened, and Tahawus’s quick hearing 
confirmed that of his friend. By-and-by the 
sounds of merry laughter were audible to all. 
Sure enough, thought we, as our party drew near 
to the camp, our journey does not lack adventure ; 
for who should the gipsies be but the very group 








of which we had but just then been speaking, as 
recreant to their boasts. If the meeting was a 
surprise to us, it was a still greater one to them, 
even though they knew us to be somewhere in 
the region. 

Their party consisted of three ladies and their 
maid, and three gentlemen, besides two guides. 
They had come up from Lake George, by Schroon, 
in wagons, bringing with them tents and all 
other appliances for wood-life. When we met 
them they were encamped for the night, their 
teams being close by the road which we had now 
reached. It took us a very long while that 
merry evening to exchange congratulations and 
compare notes—so long that we quite forgot che 
Lower Works whither we were bound, and es- 
tablished ourselves for the rest of the night in 
the wagons of our friends instead. The ladies 
themselves took charge of our protégé, poor Fan, 
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whom they made if possible more welcome than 
ourselves. The little creature had not quite re- 
covered from her lameness, and we had often 
found it necessary to carry her. We were not 
sorry to get her into more comfortable quarters. 

The addition to our quiet duet, first of our 
two Saranac friends, and now of the long train 
of the new party—for it had been at once ar- | 
ranged that we should unite our forces—put a 
very different complexion upon our Adirondack 
visit ; a complexion of charming promise which 
after-events entirely fulfilled. 

In all this rugged portion of New York iron 
deposits are to be found, and the abundance and 
richness of the ores through the Adirondack hills, 
especially so called, led long ago to the estab- 
lishment of very extensive ‘‘ works” in their 
midst. These works now form, with the shops 
and the dwellings of the operatives, quite a busy 
little settlement, nestled in the brief interval be- | 
tween the two most attractive lakes, Sanford and 
Henderson, and conveniently near to the other | 
chief scenes of interest in wood and water. Be- 
ing thus pictorially centred, the Iron Works 
make a very acceptable head-quarters for the 
tourist, and relieve him from the necessity of 


living in camp; though in pleasant weather, at 
least, he may find that mode of life more com- 
fortable, as he certainly will on occasions find it 
more independent and convenient. Sometimes 
his excursions might be very agreeably more than 
the day in length, and then he could pitch his tent 
where he could not find a house or cabin. 

Through all the rest of our mountain tramp 
the weather was especially amiable, and our 
party continued their camp life without interrup- 
tion; Tahawus and Wescott readily improvising 
the additional nomadic accommodation which 
our own accession to the troupe required. 

It was duly arranged that the next day should 
be devoted to the little voyage of Lake Sanford, 
and that in the evening we should fix our camp, 
sine die, in the neighborhood of the village. 

While the wagons were sent round by the 
road, we were fortunate enough to secure the 
service of a noble twelve-oared pleasure-boat be- 
longing to the Iron Company. 

A pleasant day it was in the genial sunshine 
of dawning autumn, and in the happy temper of 
our own hearts. Now the pickerel, for which 
the ladies trolled as we sailed along, were mer- 
rily pulled into the boat; and now our oarsmen 
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rested while we enjoyed at leisure some new pas- 
sage of delight in the landscape. Here were 
grand catacombs of huge skeleton trees which 
had been killed—as much of the growth on the 
banks of these lakes has been—by the overflows 
of the water. Weird and wild were these deso- 
late scenes, down among the forest dead men. 
It was grateful always to turn from these gloomy 
recesses to the bright, verdant, sun-lit hill-tops, 
chief among them the bold crown of Echo Mount- 
ain, and the grander cliffs of the great Indian 
Pass. On our way we landed and made an ex- 
cursion of two or three miles to the clearing of 
Newcombe Farm, which commands a wide and 
noble view of the chief mountain summits in the 
Adirondack group. Among the rocks in Lake 
Sanford there is an odd formation called Napo- 
leon’s Cap, from its striking likeness to the im- 
mortal chapeau of that famous hero. The cap 
seems to have dropped overboard and to be float- 
ing quietly on the water. 

Lake Henderson, near the village on the op- 
posite side, was the scene of our next visit, and 
that to which we most often returned; more for 
the superior beauty of its pictures than from the 
close vicinage of ourcamp. Here we missed the 


DEER HUNT AT TUE PRESTON PONDS. 


Company’s “omnibus” in which we had navi- , 








' gated Lake Sanford, and we were compelled to 
go out in detachments in such crazy craft as 
sufficed for the wants of the fishermen. 

The mountain glimpses from this little lake— 
it is only two miles in length—are of great beau- 
ty and variety. At one point Mount Colden 
leads the scene in bold display; at another, 
Mount M‘Intyre, and the omnipresent walls of 
the Great Pass continually arrest and charm the 
eye. 

Henderson is the home of the trout, which 
made no little part of its merit in the estimation 
of the ladies of our party, as it gave them fine 
| Opportunity for the cultivation of their skill with 
|the angle. Their ventures were a little discour- 
aged at the start by a contretemps which sent 
Marianna, the maid, unwillingly overboard. in 

the deepest part of the deep waters. Happily 
| our trusty guide, Tahawus, was pulling by at this 
moment, and the fair diver was very promptly 
| fished up and safely placed in his skiff. As she 
herself seemed to consider the incident as no- 
thing more than a joke, rather pleasant than 
otherwise, so in this light it was agreed to accept 
it. To me it was somehow a reminder of the 
very cordial acquaintance which I had before ob- 
served to be growing up between Marianna and 
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- our gallant forester; and I could not resist the 
temptation to whisper his memory back to the 
assurance I had once given him on our preced- 
ing journey, of the existence in the world of more 
Polly Anns than his first faithless love. The 
ladies, too, bit at my view of the subject quicker 
than the trout at their hooks, when I confided to 
them all I had learned of the personal history of 
our worthy friend; and they had discovered, as 
they imagined, some similitude between the story 
and the few facts which they knew of Marianna’s 
own earlier life. The incident and its sugges- 
tion were, however, soon forgotten in the crowd- 
ing impressions of our following adventures and 
experiences. 

One of our many excursions was to the des- 
olate shore of Avalanche Lake, lying at the foot 
of Mount Colden. Some years ago a great land- 
slide happened on the mountain-side, and the 
débris, in jagged masses of rocks and earth and 
tree, still chokes up the waters. It was this oc- 
currence which gave name to the lake. 

At another time, and in another direction, we 
visited the Preston Ponds, where the people of 
the Iron-Works often go to take the trout, which 
are to be found in remunerating supply. It was 
here too that our friends, Tahawus and Wescott, 












had the luck to gratify the wish of the ladies to 
assist at a deer-hunt. Spot and Jack had ac- 
companied them—as I may not have before men- 
tioned—when they followed us to the Adiron- 
dacks. Long held in leash, the poor fellows 
were overjoyed at the prospect of a little sport, 
and they bounded away with a will when at last 
set free. 

The deer is not quite so easily found here as 
among the Saranac waters, and for a long while 
we waited, uncertain of our fortunes; but at last 
the cries of the hounds came across the lake, and 
soon after our eager eyes were blessed with the 
brave sight of a gallant buck, standing with his 
antlered head erect, in momentary irresolution, 
upon a tall cliff on the opposite shore. ‘‘ How 
quick bright things come to confusion!” we 
thought with the poet, as this stirring picture 
vanished almost before ‘twas looked upon, and 
the panting animal was battling with the waters, 
the hounds still in hot pursuit. Tahawus, ac- 
companied by Marianna, the only one of our fair 
friends who would venture to play Lady of the 
Lake, in his dangerous skiff, was on the watch; 
and at this instant, passing the paddle.over to his 
companion—who certainly proved herself worthy 
of the trust—he lifted his rifle, wounding but not 
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THE ASCENT OF MOUNT MARCY. 


killing his game. There was a second gun in 
the boat, which Marianna herself instantly seized, 
and, before her hand could be stayed, leveled at 
the struggling deer, sending with the discharge 
the coup de grace, which gave her, and not our 
famous guide, the laurels of the day. How it 
so happened she could not tell, for she had act- 
ed, she said, from an unconquerable impulse in 
the intense excitement of the moment. No one 
excepting herself was more astonished than Ta- 
hawus, and no one surpassed him in loud and 
hearty plaudits. As he lifted her from the boat 
when they touched the shore I saw significant 
glances passing between the observant ladies, 
which I could not fail to interpret aright; and 
by-and-by, when I found myself alone with my 
heroine for a moment, while on our homeward 
march, I took the opportunity to renew my com- 


] 





pliments upon her prowess, saying that she de- 
served to have been born in the woods. 

‘** Indeed,” she replied, ‘‘I was born in the 
woods!” 

“Indeed!” said I; ‘‘and perhaps you would 
not be unwilling to return—” 

‘*Certainly not, if you think it best!” she in- 
terrupted quickly, and at the same instant facing 
right about to rejoin the rest of the group a few 
steps in the rear. 

After the preparatory tramps which I have re- 
corded, and of others unwritten, the ladies felt 
sufficient confidence in their powers of endur- 
ance to venture upon the supreme exploit of our 
Adirondack travel—the ascent of the great Mount 
Tahawus, or Mount Marcy, as it is otherwise 
called, to the exceeding indignation of our guide, 
which had won for him his aboriginal sobri- 
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quet. Besides, after the bold feat of Marian- 


na at the hunt of the Preston Ponds, it was un- | 


storm which had overtaken him, at this very spot. 
at this very season, and after just such weather as 


disputed that she could do any thing, and the | the present; and how his strength failed him as 


others, of course, could not do less; 


so it was | 


day after day wore on, so that he was about to 


all arranged, the rugged climb up to the frown- | give up in his struggle with a hungry bear, at 
ing summit of Tahawus; the excursion to occu- | the very instant that help reached him in the ap- 


py two days in the going and the returning, with | 


a night in the woods between. We took with 
us the lightest of the tents for the feminine ac- 
commodation, and such kitchen apparatus only 
as was indispensable to tea and trout. Thus 
lightly burdened and securely ‘‘ guided” as we 
were, several of the most famous hunters of the 
Adirondacks having joined our party for the oc- 
casion, we hoped to make the journey without 
mishap or over-fatigue. Vain imagination, as 
the sequel showed. To be sure, no grave acci- 
dent befell, but oh those weary, weary, immeas- 
urable miles, over the rude rocks and the treach- 
erous bridges of the mountain torrents! up and 
down and around and among the crags and the 
chasms of the pathless forest; and how much 
real earnestness in the light words of my merry 
companion : 

“Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Mount Tahawus seeks the skies!" 

We had been cautioned against any unneces- 
sary exertion, especially at the start; but some 
of the gentlemen, dreaming 
that their strength was in- 
exhaustible, spent it prodi- 
gally in every frolicsome 
feat which the changing way 
and their exuberant spirits 
invited. The ladies, more 
provident, remembered the 
toils beyond, and in the end 
established their claim to the 
compliment which Tahawus 
had paid to the ‘‘ grit” of 
their sex on the eve of our 
first meeting with them in 
the woods. Nevertheless, 
even they were so well con- 
tented with the length and 
labor of the walk that, when 
we at last reached the crown 
of the mountain, Marianna 
herself, who was our stand- 
ard-bearer, solemnly declared 
that she would not make the 
ascent again if the Queen of 
Sheba were coming up on the 
other side to meet her. 

As the gentlemen thus 
found it impossible to fa- 
tigue the ladies, they did 
their best to frighten them. 
Our grave guides, even, ran- 
sacked their memories and 
their fancies for doleful in- 
cident and alarming sugges- 
tion at every dark and un- 
propitious passage of the 
way. One shuddered to re- 
member the fearful snow- 
Vor. XIX.—No. 112—Ge 








pearance of a party of fearing and anxious friends. 
Another had been only the year before overtaken 
on the mountain top by a terrible flood, which 
so filled the brook—through whose usually shal- 
low bed much of the only practicable way is 
found—with rushing waters that he found it 
impossible thus to descend, and seeking another 
and new route, was lost so long in the wilder- 
ness that even his dogs failed to recognize him 
when he was at last found. A third had been 
stealthily followed by wolves for many long miles, 
when, his ammunition being exhausted, he had 
no means whatever of defense. A fourth had 
awakened to find himself literally surrounded 
by rattlesnakes. A fifth recalled his narrow es- 
cape from a bloody encounter with a panther ; 
and a sixth turned pale at the bare recollection 
of a scene with the details of which nothing could 
persuade him then and there to harrow up thcir 
souls. ; 

After these lugubrious disheartening yarns, 
told by the daylight and by the darkness, our 
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heroines would listen to the songs of the birds 


in the rustling tree tops—look down upon the brave guide’s ear—‘‘So we've found another 





‘** Ha! ha!” I laughed, as I whispered in our 


gentle moss and the smiling flowers—out upon Polly Ann!” 


the interminable vistas of valley and hill, or up 


**No, he hasn’t!” cried Marianna, her quick 


to the soft, sunny skies above them, and laugh ear catching or divining my malicious words. 


with provoking incredulity, while Marianna 
would wave ker banner and say, ‘‘ Pooh !” 


An odd mixture of memories it must be, the ' the same old, long-lost Polly Ann!” 


“ier” 
**No!” she replied, with emphasis. ‘It is 


And with 


recall of the contrasting incidents and impres- | a mingled laugh and cry she threw her arms— 


sions of that adventurous journey; the gay jest 


But perhaps I am staying a little too long, 


and the grave toil, the often ludicrous appearance and had better be returning to my deserted 
of the travelers, and the ever sublime aspect of | friends at the camp. 


nature, the omnipotent sun lifting with invisible 


Whether or not Tahawus and his re-won Pcl- 


hand the ocean of vapor and cloud from the in- | ly Ann ever returned to the wilderness I 2m 
terminable forests, and the countless mountain | quite unable to say. But I am very sure that 


crests, and the grotesque confusion of our camp 
ménage. 

After three nights, instead of one, in the 
woods—for we took our time, as all mountain 
travelers should do, opportunity and weather 
permitting—we again reached the Iron-Works, 
and made preparations for the next and last of 
our Adirondack explorations—that of the Great 
Indian Pass. After Mount Marcy, or Tahawus, 
this is the most famous scene in all the region. 
It is a wild gorge, precipitously walled at one 
point by the colossal cliffs which so continually 
dignify the landscape around. By-and-by, when 
the engineer shall have tamed its rough nature 
by path and road, it will be a ready route east- 
ward to Lake Champlain. Then, too, the trav- 
eler may be able to see the wonders which now, 
in the denseness of the forest, he can only infer. 
It is on the heights of this pass that the brave 
Ausable begins the race which we saw so madly 
urged through the great ‘“‘ Wailed Banks,” near 
Keeseville, on our preceding journey to the Sar- 
anac. Other sparkling waters are here, too, 
worthy daughters of the woods. 

As we came out upon their grand shadows, 
yet silent and dark as when they fell upon the 
red man’s camp, it was a strange remembrance 
that we were so near, and should so soon again 
be in the midst of a life where all these mys- 
teries are only myths. 

In the morning our bright camp-fire would 
smoulder to be relighted no more, and we should 
bear to our city homes only dreams of the wilder- 
ness. I strolled off in the moonlight to seek Ta- 
hawus, that I might say to him some kinder words 
of farewell than would befit a laughing throng. 
I found him at last, but not alone, for Marianna 
was by his side, and both were speaking earnest- 
ly. I became aware of my intrusion too late; 
for almost before I observed them they stepped 
forward to greet me. 

*‘T have been seeking Tahawus,” said I, *‘ for 
some parting gossip before he goes back to the 
woods.” 


‘¢ But he is not going back,” said Marianna, 
with a glance half-bashfulness half-coquetry ; 
** at least, not now. 
city, and then—” 

** And then ?” I interrupted, curiously. 

** Then,” she added, boldly, “I shall return 
with him!” 


He is going with us to the 








all who follow us there will find men and wo- 
men quite as worthy of their esteem and in- 
terest. 





SOMETHING ABOUT DIAMONDS. 


ASTER THOMAS NICOLS, who writes 
himself ‘‘ sometimes of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge,” Anno Domini, 1652, says: ‘The true 
Diamond is a hard, diaphdnous, perfectly trans- 
parant stone, which doth sparkle forth its glorie 
much like the twinckling of a glorious starre.” 

Master Thomas was the first English writer 
who sought to illuminate the world on the sub- 
ject of gems. A dapper little volume, with the 
title ‘A History of Pretious Stones,” from un- 
der his hand, excites the curiosity of our own 
day that one like Master Thomas should com- 
bine so much of the practical with so much of 
the ultra fabulous. With this, however, we 
have little right to find fault; time has im- 
proved us but in a small degree, and the igno- 
rance of ‘‘ the trade,” to say nothing of the peo- 
ple, on this fascinating subject is one of the mar- 
vels of our enlightened age. 

Master Thomas Nicols gives this opinion of 
the virtues of this wonderful stone. He says: 
“¢Tt will make men rich and eloquent; it will 
preserve from thunder and lightning; it will 
create dreams, keep men chaste [it should be 
more worn in the present day], hinder fascina- 
tion [how valuable to the tyro who would run 
the course of society and still come out a bache- 
lor!], stop witchcraft, and make men invisible. 
If a true diamond be put upon the head of a wo- 
man without her knowledge, it will make her in 
her sleep, if she be faithful to her husband, to 
cast herself into his embraces; but if she be 
otherwise, to turn away from him.” 

Among all the ancients we find the diamond 
held as an amulet possessing wonderful pow- 
ers and immense intrinsic value. Pliny says 
‘*the diamond and the magnet are antagonist- 
ic.” Also he asserts that it can not be broken 
when placed upon an anvil and stricken with a 
hammer; which extraordinary assertion the writ- 
er has himself heard advanced by setters of and 
dealers in diamonds, repeatedly, as though they 
could possibly believe in the truth of so absurd a 
story. 

The diamond is the hardest substance known, 
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surpassing all other gems and 
metals. It is the ademas (sig- 
nifying unconquerable) of the 
ancients, the a/mas of Per- 
sia, the heera of Hindostan, 
and the diamant or diamond 
of Europe. Scripture makes 
several mentions of it —the 
most prominent of which is 
in the description of the robes 
and jewels of the high priests, 
twelve stones of precious val- 
ue being worn in the plate 
called the Urim and Thum- 
mim, and one of great price 
upon the scarf. The specific 
gravity of the diamond is, 
with Oriental stones, 3.521, 
with the Brazilian, 3.444 ; 
about three and a half times 
heavier than water. The 
Oriental stone is pronounced 
the hardest, though no means 
have yet been found to test 
the actual difference. It is 
pure carbon, and has been 
reduced to a gas by ancient 
, and modern chemists under 
the electric current or by the 
lens; Cosmos III., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, having 
first realized the fact by ex- 
periment, though Boetius de Boodt asserted the 


combustion is equal to 5000 degrees of Fahren- 
heit. It is a non-conductor of electricity, and 
is not acted on by any solvent. While the world 
of chemists have found means to resolve the dia- 
mond into particles, they have not yet succeeded 
in producing the gem. Alchemists and chemists 
have devoted more time and study to this point 
than any other, only excepting the search for 
gold in the crucible; and still the product is no- 
thing. The numberless modern experiments of 
the French chemists have succeeded only in creat- 
ing crystals so minute that it is impossible to say 
certainly that they are the true article. Dr. 
Hare, of Philadelphia, produced such crystals 
from mahogany charcoal, and Professor Silliman 
» from plumbago. But while the chemists fail in 

producing the real diamond, the manufacturers of 
false stones are improving daily, until the excel- 
lence of their wares is so great as sometimes to 
stagger the judgment of the best connoisseurs. 
Paris is the chief point whence originate these 
imitations, many of which, under the name of 
Paris brilliants, do duty for the real stone, even 
to suiting the taste of the wearer in color, flaws, 
irregular cut, etc. We have seen these imita- 
tions so perfectly copied in yellow tint and in 
specks for flaws, that, unless with the absolute 
test, there was no safety in judgment. 

The composition of the paste, or Paris brill- 
iant, is fine pure white glass-sand or silex—the 
best of which is now found in Rhode Island, and 
exported to Paris for that use—potash, borax, 





possibility in 1607. The heat required for its | 








DIAMOND WASHING IN BRAZIL, 


| red lead, and arsenic. These substances are put 
into a crucible, which is kept at a great heat for 
twenty-four hours or longer, a greater length of 
time being preferred. ‘The mixture which re- 
sults is called ‘‘strass;” it is cast into moulds, 
cut and polished the same as glass, and thus re- 
ceives all the facets and imitations of the real 
stone. The most celebrated of the imitators of 
diamonds is an artist of Paris named Bour- 
quignon. These brilliants have the richness 
and refraction of the true diamond, but not its 
hardness; a few months’ wear takes away their 
brightness, and exposure to the air corrodes their 
surface. After the Paris brilliants come the 
numerous crystals under the cognomens of Bris- 
tol stones, Irish diamonds, Cape May diamonds, 
and California diamonds, all of which are of one 
school—skillfully cut quartz; they possess great- 
er hardness than the paste, but lack its lustre. 

Any imitation can be immediately detected 
by the practiced eye without tests, but to such 
as have no experience the only safety lies in the 
use of the file or the crucible. The first is the 
surest, and can be used with impunity; if it be 
a real diamond, the file can make no impression, 
while all imitations will yield before its rasping 
edge. The crucible, on the contrary, might in- 
jure a good stone if not carefully used. 

The old writers mention imitations of the dia- 
mond executed by subjecting the sapphire, ame- 
thyst, topaz, or chrysolite to fire, by which the 
color was extracted and the brilliancy kept. This 
mode of imitation, though undoubtedly good in its 
time, has passed away before the reign of “‘strass.”” 
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Among the common superstitions regarding 
the diamond which have come down to our own 
day, there is one which is yet sanctioned by some 
high authorities, among whom are Brande and 
Ure. This error is the asserted phosphorescence 
of the diamond. Nearly all writers agree that 
it incorporates light within itself, and emits rays 
if held or rubbed while in total darkness. The 
writer, from habitual handling, was led years 
ago to doubt this. Hundreds of experiments, 
backed by every advantage in eliciting the truth, 
only confirmed his impression that the diamond 
would no more glisten in the dark than would 
the topaz or any other stone. 

The diamond is cold to the touch, and can 
not be looked through, as can all imitations. 
When first brought from the mines or washings 
its outer coat resembles ground glass, and is 
sometimes of a greenish cast—a hue which, until 
late years, has been deemed as of peculiar value. 
Its shape is various, from the regular form of 
the crystal to the most irregular rounds or ovals. 
Until the year 1476, when Louis de Berghem 
first discovered the art at Bruges, the diamond 
was worn uncut; and many stones, supposed to 
be the most beautiful in the world, still remain 
in this state, among the most remarkable of 
which the four great stones on the mantle of 
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7 TABLE CUT. 
Charlemagne at Paris deserve mention. After 
the discovery by De Berghem, Holland for a long 
period held a monopoly of diamond cutting. 
England gradually came in, and now the En- 
glish lapidaries are esteemed the most reliable, 

“and are intrusted with the largest stones. 

There are three forms in which the diamond is 
cut—the brilliant, the rose, and the table. They 
are shown in the accompanying cuts. The shape 
of a stone is regulated by its form in the rough. 
The brilliant is of the most value, the rose second, 
and the table last. It is the duty of the lapidary 
on receiving the rough stone to examine it care- 
fully that he may see into what shape he must 
cut, so that he may lose as little as possible of 
the stone and still obtain the greatest surface, 
refraction, and general beauty. It is here the 
artistic skill of the workman comes into requisi- 
tion. His decision is guided by no positive 
rules, and is purely a matter of taste and experi- 
ence; and, in the case of large stones, involves 
an immense risk. Having decided as to the 
form he shall cut his stone, he next makes a 
model in lead, which model rests continually be- 
fore him as guide in his labors. Next the stone 
is cemented into a handle, leaving only exposed 

the small portion of its surface which is to be 





Section. 
BRILLIANT CUT. 

subjected to a single cut. In the left hand is 
held a similar handle, with another diamond 
similarly cemented, and the cutting is performed 
by rubbing these two stones together, literally 
making diamond cut diamond. When that sin- 
gle cut, or facet, is finished, the operation is re- 
peated, changing the stone each time in the han- 
dle. It is a work of great labor, many large 
stones consuming a large part of a year, or, as a 
more certain estimate, a brilliant of 30 carats, 
or three quarters of an inch in diameter, taking 
six to seven months in the cutting. After this 
comes the polishing. This is performed on an 
iron wheel revolving with great rapidity, against 
which the stone is held, the wheel being fed with 
diamond dust, the results of the cutting, saved 
by the cutter working over a metal box which 
catches every grain. This dust is mixed with 
fine oil and fed upon the wheel by hand. In 
this country we have some skillful lapidaries, 
about thirty of that profession being the total 
in our great population; but of all these, none 
make pretension to diamond-cutting, there be- 
ing in fact no call for their services in that 
line, few if any rough diamonds finding their 
way to this country. 

Of the relative value of the cut and uncut dia- 
mond there can be no positive certainty, though, 
as a general agreement, the finished stone is con- 
ceded to be triple worth the uncut. It is only 
within two hundred years that any certainty in 
the valuation of diamonds has been arrived at, 
though the diamond merchants of the East In- 
dies undoubtedly had a method of their own for 
estimating values, even during the time that 
Tavernier traveled to the mines or washings of 
Golconda, in the year 1665. The actual com- 
putation of their value was, until recent times, 
little understood in Europe; Jeffries, who wrote 
upon the subject about one hundred years since, 
asserts that the valuation of diamonds was at 
that time a secret known only to the few, he be- 
ing the first to communicate it to the world. 
The standard of his valuation has remained, with 
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slight changes, to the present day, with slight 
fluctuations for a rise or fall; the past five years 
showing a decided rise, created, as we believe, 
by the increasing taste and augmenting wealth 
of the world. Though fancy has a large share 
in the question, as it would have in all matters 
of taste or art, yet all dealers and buyers are more 
or less guided by these rules. The diamond is 
calculated by carats. The word carat was for a 
long time supposed to have been derived from a 
species of bean growing in Africa and India, 
which was used by the natives for the purpose of 
weighing gold dust and diamonds, and called 
‘nara ; but of late a different derivation is found. 
Master Thomas Nicols makes use continually of 
the word ceratium, in speaking of the weight of 
gems. He also speaks of Monardus, who, in 
traveling in Visnapour 

(-) (Golconda), saw a dia- 

J mond weighing 140 ce- 

ratia, and further says 
that every ceratia is four 
grains. The ceratiaisa 
word derived by the Ro- 
mans from the Greek, 
and signifying a small 
weight. This is un- 
doubtedly the true deri- 
vation of theword. The 
rule, therefore, by which 
diamonds are valued 
is, firstly, by weighing, 
then by multiplying the 
square of their weight, 
{ 1 after which a multipli- 
cation at the rate of 240 

per carat. Thus if a 

diamond of a single 
carat be worth $40, one 
of two carats is $160, 
one of three carats $360; 
| as two carats would be 
2X2 is 4 multiplied by 

40 is 160; three carats: 
3X38 is 9 multiplied 
by 40 is 360. A dia- 
mond, therefore, of 100 
carats would count 100 
X 100 is 10,000 multi- 
plied by 40; and would 
be worth $400,000. As 
a matter of course this 
valuation is iuiluenced 
by their regularity, pu- 
rity, freedom from flaws 
or specks, these flaws or 
specks being indenta- 
tions on the surface, or 
grains of sand imbedded 
in the stone. <A great 
part of the lapidary’s 
skill lies in his ability to 
detect these flaws in the 





rough stone. The dia- 
_. mond-cuttersof the East 

SIZES OF DIAMONDS OF VA- . 
RIOUS WEIGHTS, seek for them at night by 








DIAMOND-CUTTER AT HIS WHEEL. 


a lamp set in a niche of the wall, while the Eu- 
ropean workman prefers the strongest daylight. 
The valuation is greatly influenced also by their 
color, the pure white or limpid stone being held 
of the highest price, though some colored stones 
from their rarity are highly prized. The dia- 
mond has been found red, yellow, blue, brown, 
black, and limpid or white. While the white is 
held of the highest value the yellow is still con- 
sidered the most brilliant, and in Turkey and 
Persia is the most sought. , 
The lapidary on receiving a diamond will oft- 
entimes steep it in fine oils, or Canada balsam, 
changing and turning it, that he may thereby 
discover any flaws that may not be detectable 
without; the oils or balsam sinking to the cracks 
or imperfections of the stone and making them 
more visible. It is common, when such imper- 
fections exist in the centre of the stone, to divide 
it by sawing or splitting, making two gems of 
one, removing the detrimental portion, and, if 
skillfully done, enhancing the value of the stone. 
For this sawing a fine steel wire is used, fed, as 
in the case of the revolving wheel, with diamond 
dust and oil. For the splitting, a chisel and a 
hammer with a skillful hand are used, but at a 
great risk. Instances are told where the single 
blow of the hammer involved the reputation and 
perhaps the labor of years, the slightest error 
hazarding the destruction of a priceless stone. 
The principal diamond mines or washings of 
the world are the districts of the East Indies ex- 
tending from Cape Comorin to Bengal, and the 
Brazilian localities. In small quantities they 
are found in the Ural, Russia, and upon the 
western coast of Africa. Of some few chance 
discoveries in this country and elsewhere we 
shall have occasion to ‘speak hereafter. The 
East Indian mines of Raolconda, five days’ jour- 
ney from the fortress of Golconda, formed the 
first, and for many years the most important spot 
known for the production of diamonds. The 
mines of the island of Borneo, and those of Sac- 
cadan in Bengal, and Soumelpour in Visapour, 
have since assumed great importance. In the 





mines of Raolconda they are washed from earthy 
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or sandy substance, which is dug away from the’ 


openings in the rocks with pointed hooks. In 
the mines of Borneo they are obtained from a 
soft loam lying below the surface. This is gath- 


ered into sieves and repeatedly washed, until , 
hard earthy lumps appear, which are in turn— 


subjected to the blow of a hammer to search for 
the gems which they contain. The miners are 
men, women, and children, held in a slavery of 


the most abject kind, their lives being entirely | 


at the mercy of their masters. In these mines, 
as in those of Brazil, a slave finding a diamond 
over a certain weight is declared free, the stipu- 
lated size being not less than fifteen carats. 
is generally conceded that the diamonds of India 


come from the washings of earth and gravel from 


the mountains. In the mines or washings of 
Raolconda a skillful miner will tread through 


the loamy vegetable matter, feeling with his toes | 


for the gems with as much accuracy as another 
with the hands. 
The stones when found lack all brilliancy ; it 


is only by the hand of the artist that the beau- | 


ties are developed from their crusty covering. 
In the employment of diamond miners great 
watchfulness is used to prevent the concealment 


of the stones. To hinder this as far as possible, | 


they are made to work. perfectly nude, only ex- 
cepting a small cloth about the middle. 


fellow. Still the theft of the larger and more 
valuable stones is great. They will swallow 
them, hide them under the eyelids, in the ears, 
hair, and in sores, knowing that if once they 
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It | 


They | 
are under espionage in every movement, and ev-| 
ery incentive is held out for one to betray his | 


convey the coveted treasure away from the eye 
of the master they will find a hundred receivers 
ready. These miners believe that if the chips 
or enttings of the diamond be thrown back on 
the spot from whence the stone originally came 
they will grow, and again produce the gem. The 
mines of Raolconda were discovered about 1450; 
but from the earliest record the southern districts 
of India have been famous as diamond producers ; 
and the earliest history of that land is coupled 
with romantic stories concerning this remarka- 
ble gem, which, though undoubtedly founded in 
truth, stagger belief. 

It is the opinion of many reliable travelers 
that immense treasure in diamonds remains bur- 
ied in different portions of India, the owners 
| having chosen to lose their lives in the bloody 
| wars that have continually desolated the land 
rather than give up the wealth on which they 
placed more than its intrinsic value. This will 
| be better understood when we explain that all, 
from the lowest miner to the highest noble, are 
tinctured with the wildest superstition concern- 
|ing the gem. Not only do they believe to the 
| present day the same superstitions indulged in 
| by our forefathers two hundred years agone, that 
the virtues of the stone are potent in sickness, 
| witcheraft, and distress, but they also aver that 
the rise and downfall of nations, dynasties, and 
families are influenced by their possession. The 
chief of a great family would part with wives, 
children, all, before he would divorce himself 
from his ancestral gems. The offer of purchase 


is an insult; and on the downfall of his house, 
as the North American savage buries his dead 
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THE RAOLCONDA PIAXMOND MINES—NEAR GOLCONDA. 





and departs from the land, so does the East In-| indulged in of each new inheritor placing cn 
dian with his diamonds. Stones that have thus | them his mark by drilling a hole or boring a 
been held for hundreds of years in families are | spot, which, while it lessens the pecuniary value 
seriously deteriorated in value, from the custem | of the stone, gives it greater value in the eyes of 
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its possessor, answering the same end as the an- 
cestral records of Europe. The history of all 
the large diamonds of India is a history of blood- 
shed and romance, testifying the insanity of the 
passion that has burned with an unquenchable 
desire for the possession of the gems. 

In the art of cutting diamonds the Eastern 
lapidaries are deficient, and all stones of import- 
ance are recut in England or Holland, the native 
workmen making no effort toward those finer op- 
erations which have so distinguished European 
lapidaries. 

Tavernier, who visited the diamond districts 
of Raolconda in 1665-70, gives many interest- 
ing but unreliable statements; the most amaz- 
ing of which, the relation of the Great Mogul 
diamond, which he declares he saw, and of which 
he gives, in his book, a drawing, either existed 
only in the imagination of the author, or was 
magnified into greater importance and form than 
it deserved. Tavernier, who traveled in the East 
at the command of the King 
of France, and for the pur- 
pose of buying gems for his 
majesty, who, at all events, 
became the possessor of the 
results of his trade, and made 
the semi-author, semi-jewel- 
er, ** Baron d’Aubonne, in 
consideration for the services 
that he had rendered the 
state,” gave the first account 
received of the diamond 
mines of Hindostan and of Golconda. He was 
a man of intellectual force, and wealth, with 
seemingly a passion for precious stones, discours- 
ing of them as a lover of his mistress. For forty 
years he traveled, partly, as it appears, from the 
love of adventure, and partly from the desire of 
trade and speculation in gems. From his pages 
we gather much of the great jewels of the world, 
part of which is true and part apocryphal. Of 
the great diamonds which he saw, and which he 
brought to the King, we will, in their order, re- 
late. He professes to have discovered many of 
the secrets of the diamond dealers, and to have 
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CASCALIAO, Ob DIAMOND EARTH. 


been allowed unlimited license in visiting the 
mines, and viewing, and even handling, all royal 
jewels. Among the most interesting of his re- 
citals is that of the buying and selling. The 
merchants meet, and seat themselves opposite. 
No word is spoken, and the bargain is concluded 
simply by grasping the hand, the seller placing 
his in that of the would-be buyer. If the buyer 
squeezes the whole hand the meaning is an offer 
of one thousand rupees; if only the five fingers, 
five hundred rupees; if one finger, one hundred: 
the second joint, fifty; the first joint, ten. Thus 
are managed the most intricate and the heaviest 
bargains without noise or bustle—a lesson that 
might be profitably read by Wall Street. A rv- 
pee is about half a dollar. 

In the year 1728 diamonds were found in Bra- 
zil, at Tejuco, on the Rio San Francisco. These 
| mines, or washings, were first discovered by a 
gold-miner, and for a long time were considered 
lof little consequence. The production from 
thence of quite a number of fine diamonds final- 
ly attracted the attention of the dealers of the 
world; and the increasing wealth caused the 
Government, in 1775, to lay claim to, and take 
possession of, all the discovered districts, in which 
hands they have since remained. At this period 
5000 negroes, slaves, were employed in the 
search, which number, in 1818, had decreased 
to 1000, and remains now at about that figure. 
It is almost impossible to reach 
any thing like a just estimate 
of the products of the Brazil- 
ian mines, they are guarded 
with such jealous care and so 
covered with secrecy. Trav- 
elers are rarely permitted to 
visit the district, and when 
permission is accorded but lit- 
tle reliable information is gain- 
ed. It is, however, asserted 
that the yield is about 30,000 
carats per annum, of which 
only one-eighth is suitable for 
jewelry. The district of Dia- 
mantina had, up to the year 
1849, yielded ten millions of 
dollars’ worth of diamonds. 
On the discovery of the Bra- 
zilian mines a panic seized the 
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PICKS USED BY EAST INDIAN DIAMOND MINERS. 


diamond merchants of the world. They sought 
to throw discredit on the Brazilian stones by 
calling them Portuguese diamonds, and declar- 
ing them infinitely inferior to the Oriental ones. 
The Brazilian gems, however, stood all the 
tests, and they were forced to admit their gen- 
uineness. At this time the quantity produced 
must have been greater than the demand, as no 
buyers could be found, and the value fell so low 
that the London and Lisbon merchants forbade 
their correspondents making any more shipments. 
Whether this panic was founded upon the great 
quantities received, or from the fear of a glut, 
we have no means of knowing. It was asserted 
that in the year 1738 eighty pounds’ weight of 
diamonds went to Europe from the Brazilian 
mines. This, of course, is an exaggerated ac- 


























are found in a loose, gravelly substance, consist- 
ing of quartz, sand, and oxyd of iron, accompa- 
nied with grains of gold and topaz of different 
colors; this substance is called cascalhao. The 
sheds for the washers are erected on a spot where 
the water necessary for the process can be freely 
conducted. These sheds are simply roofs com- 
posed of the bamboo, upon which is laid the long 
native grass, protecting the negroes from the in- 
tense rays of the sun. At intervals along the 
sides of this shed are placed the overseers, whose 
vigilance is assured by seating them on high 
stools without backs, that they may not rest, or 
yield to the natural desire in tropical climates 
for sleep. Through the centre of this shed a line 
of box compartments is built, about twelve feet 
in length by three in breadth, to each of which 
a negro washer is assigned. ‘The water enters 
by the upper end, going away at the lower, 
through a drain so arranged as to prevent all 
possibility of any thing escaping but the fine 
mud. In this box the negro dabbles, assisted 
only at intervals by the small hook or pick. 
Should he find a diamond he must rise from his 
stooping posture, clap his hands, and hold the 
stone elevated between his thumb and forefinger. 










At this signal the overseer comes forward, takes 
the gem, and, weighing it in the presence of the 


count, but leads us to believe that the finding of | other overseers, registers its weight, description, 
the first few years far exceeded all subsequent | time of finding, etc., in a book kept for that pur- 
ones. However this may be the depression did | pose, and then places it in the gamella—a species 
not last long, and the jewels again reached their | of basket suspended in the centre of the roof of 
standard value. the shed. There are certain rewards given the 

In the different Brazilian mines the diamonds negroes for finding a stone of more than ordinary 
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size—should it exceed 
six carats, a shirt, some 
cottoncloth, and an ex- 
tra allowance of food is 
the award; but if the 
weight of the stone 
reach seventeen and a 
half carats, the negro 
has his freedom, which 
is conferred with great 
rejoicing and ceremo- 
ny. Upon an occasion 
like this all labor is sus- 
pended for the day, the 
fortunate slave is taken in hand by his fellow-la- 
borers, dressed, and decked with flowers, crowned, 
and carried, with shouts and singing, on their 
shoulders, to the administrator or head director 
of the mines, who, with great ceremony, confers 
upon him his liberty. 

Here, as in the Eastern mines, every precau- 
tion is used to prevent stealing; and yet it would 
be safe to say that one-third of all the diamonds 
brought from Brazil are obtained surreptitious- 
ly. The mines, though surrounded by a line of 
guards several miles in extent, are watched with 
such ceaseless assiduity by receivers and smug- 
glers, that if a negro succeeds in secreting a 
diamond he finds not the slightest difficulty in 
obtaining a purchaser, though at but a small 
moiety of its value. These smugglers, who stand 
always ready to buy of the negroes, or of any 
chance finder, are, in their turn, subjected to 
great peril in getting their gems out of the juris- 
diction of the Government, not only risking the 
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THE PIGOT OR LOTTERY 
DIAMOND. 


loss of the stones, but of life and liberty, the | 


penalties being very severe. Mawe, who trav- 
eled to the Diamond districts in 1804, relates a 
remarkable instance of an attempt to convey an 
immense amount away at a great risk. A mule- 
driver was arrested on his way from the Serro de 
Frio under suspicion of smuggling; his gun was 
taken from him, and on examination it proved 


to contain in the stock over one hundred thou- | 
The poor | 


sand dollars of value in diamonds. 
fellow, apparently astounded, declared his inno- 
cence, asserting that he had bought the gun at a 


low price at the mines, and knew nothing of its | 
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KOU-I-NOOR, 


contents. He was imprisoned, and when, after 
| long delay, the Government sought evidence to 
substantiate his story, no absolute certainty could 
be arrived at; but no doubt was entertained that 
the man had been made the instrument of smug- 
glers, who sold him the gun so prepared with the 
treasure in its stock, watching him continually 
on his progress, and intending to buy, or by some 
means again obtain it, when he had arrived in 
Rio Janeiro, ignorant of his costly burden. 

The diamonds found in the mines of Brazil 
do not run large, 20 carats being the average 
outside weight. In 1791 a stone of 138 carats 
was found on the Rio de Abaite by three crim- 
inals who had escaped from Rio Janeiro. Know- 
ing it to be a diamond, but not having any 
chance of disposing of their treasure as they then 
were, they went to a priest for advice under the . 
seal of confession. He told them to return to 
Rio, throw themselves on the mercy of the Em- 
peror, and present their jewel. They did so, and 
were pardoned—his Majesty pocketing the stone 
in compensation, and giving them no doubt the 
privilege of finding mcre. Mawe relates an in- 




















THE POLAR STAR. THE RUSSIAN DIAMOND. 


stance of a strange nature occurring during the 
period of his stay in Rio. A free negro of Villa 
| do Principa transmitted a message to the then 
| Prince Regent that he was the possessor of an 
immense diamond weighing a pound or more, 
which he had found in a small stream near that 
place, and which he desired to present in person 
to the Prince. All Rio was aroused at this won- 
derful report. A guard of soldiers was imme- 
diately dispatched for the lucky negro; his prog- 
ress toward the city was one continued ovation ; 
the populace streamed upon the roads and streets 
to catch a glimpse of the man who was going to 
certain honor and fortune. He came before the 
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DIAMOND SEEN BY TAVERNIER. 
Prince and presented his stone. There was a 
deathly silence. There it lay in the hand of his 
Royal Highness, truly of a magnitude such as the 
world had never before beheld. The Prince 
gazed on it for a few moments and handed it to 
his ministers who were grouped about him, and 
then first went up the doubts as to its being a 
genuine stone. The most reliable judges. were 
sent for, and but a short time elapsed before the 
poor negro, with his white topaz, was flying back 
on his road to Villa do Principa, followed by the 
jeers of the same crowds who had a few hours 
previously bowed before him as a rising star. 
Besides the Brazilian and East Indian mines, 
diamonds are found in small quantities in Russia, 
on the western coast of Africa, and at other 
points which we shall mention. Humboldt, 
traveling through the Ural mountains in 1829, 
by indications which he discov- 
ered, declared that diamonds 
would be found there on search. 
This assertion induced some of 
the proprietors of estates to in- 
VIRGINIA DIAMOND. stitute researches, which have 
resulted in finding many small stones, though not 
enough to become a source of profit. Again the 
same great traveler, while passing through this 
country, declared that diamonds would be found 
ultimately on the spurs of mountains running at 
right angles with the great ranges, or nearly 
north and south. Though this is not yet fully 
verified there exists no doubt of its ultimate 
realization, small stones having been found in 
several instances—one in North Carolina, near 
Raleigh, weighing nearly 2 carats; another near 
Milford, Connecticut, of smaller size; and one 
or two in Kentucky. But the only American 
diamond of considerable size, and well vouched 
for, was found by a man named Benjamin Moore, 
a laborer in theemploy of Mr. James Fisher, Jun., 
at Manchester, near Richmond, Virginia, in the 
month of April, 1855. It is a curvilinear octa- 
hedron, weighing 27.7 carats ; its general charac- 
teristics approaching nearer the Brazilian than the 
Oriental stones. In specific gravity it is be- 
tween thetwo, being 
3.503. Its quality 
as a gem is con- 
siderably marred by 
a flaw extending 
nearly one-eighth 
through its extent. 
This flaw it no 








END VIEW OF THE KoH-I-Noor, Goubt owes, in a 





great measure, to the rude test to which it was 
submitted soon after being found, by being placed 
in a furnace for melting iron at Richmond, and 
kept at a red heat for nearly three hours. The 
| great marvel in this Virginia diamond is not that 
|it was found, but that it was retained by the 
| finder; for were it dropped among the pebbles at 
| Cape May or Newport, it would have been among 
| the last to be elected as being ‘‘so like a dia- 
;mond.” It is now in the possession of a gentle- 
| man of New York, who obtained it for an incon- 
siderable sum, and it still remains uncut. 
Before going to the consideration and descrip- 
tion of the famous historical diamonds of the 
world, we will explain the great difficulty with 
which truth is evolved from the mass of fable, 
falsehood, and error surrounding these gems. 
Through all periods of the world the ownership 
of wonderful jewels has been a passion with great 
monarchs, who have fought for them, diploma- 
tized for them, and, when the real article could 








THE GREAT MOGUL.—FROM TAVEENIER'S DRAWING. 


not be obtained, have invented mythical gems 
having no real existence, and only perpetuated 
in the memories of such as catered for notoriety 
by asserting their eyes to have beheld more than 
the rest of mankind. By this means many dia- 
monds have been asserted to exist which have 
no local habitation, and oftentimes not even a 
name. The famed splendors of Aladdin’s jewels 
and the gems of the Arabian Nights pale before 
these tales; and it has been reserved for the 
days of steam and electricity, which open up all 


the secret places of 
fa es 
a: 
hn S 
ge 


the earth, and allow 
“Sour own corres- 
THE REGENT OR PITT DIAMOND. 


pondent” to pry into 
the coffers of mon- 
archs and million- 
aires, to deny the 
authenticity of these 
** bogus” diamonds 
When it is consid- 
ered that all the dia- 
monds found to this 
| date, weighing over 
40 carats, do not 
number in the ag- 
gregate more than 
twenty-five, it will 
be secn that it is the 
easiest thing in the 
world to trace the 
origin and history 
of the great stones. . 
| If, therefore, any THE GRaND DUKE OF TUSCANY. 
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person were to assert his possession of a stone 
weighing 100 carats, it would be instantly known 
that it must be a falsehood, as no such stone could 
exist without being familiar to the diamond-ad- 
miring world. Another source of error has here- 
tofore arisen from the change of ownership in 
diamonds, and the fancy of the owners that their 
cut should be altered: by this means a stone 
will at one period be described in one way, while 
in twenty or fifty years the description will en- 
tirely differ. 

The first of the great diamonds of the world 
which we shall consider is ‘‘ The Great Mogul.” 
During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the travelers, principally merchants, who pene- 
trated to the East Indies, brought back the most 
stupendous accounts of extraordinary gems which 
they declared themselves to have seen —dia- 
monds of the size of ostrich eggs, rubies weighing 
pounds, and emeralds from which drinking cups 
and vases were made, were only small portions 
of the account. The East was a fabulous land, 
glowing with diamonds and gold, and as jealously 
guarded as the entrance to Paradise. The last 
must unquestionably have been true, as these 
traders and sight-seers never brought back any 
of these wonderful gems, the jewels of which 
they became possessed being of insignificant size 
compared with those they told of. Various ac- 
counts, each differing, reached Europe of a great 
diamond in the hands of the Mogul Emperor, 
but no definite description was had until the 
visit of Tavernier in 1665, who gives a drawing 
of it. He says it is the largest diamond he has 
ever seen or heard of. ‘‘It belongs to the Em- 
peror of Mogul, who, with great honor, showed 
me that and all his other jewels. The drawing 
I have made represents its form since it has been 
cut, and permission being given me to weigh 
and value it, I found it to weigh 319} ratis, or 
279 carats, and its value I make 11,723,278 
livres [equal to $4,000,000]. It is precisely 
the form of half a hen’s egg.” In another 
portion of his book he speaks again of seeing 
this wonderful stone: ‘‘I was conducted to 
an apartment where I found the Chief of the 
Treasury, who, upon our entrance, sent four of 
the Emperor’s eunuchs to bring in the jewels, 
which they soon did, bearing them on several 
great dishes lacquered over with gold, and covered 
with cloths of red and green embroidered velvet. 
They were then uncovered, and having been three 
times counted, piece by piece, a list was made 
out by three secretaries with great exactness. 
The first piece, then placed in my hands, was 
the great diamond. It is round, rose cut, and 
higher on one side than the other. It is of fine 
water, and weighs 280 carats, having one small 
flaw or speck near its bottom edge.” 

Of this diamond we have the following his- 
tory: It was produced from the mines of Gani, 
in the kingdom of Golconda, about the year 1550. 
It became the property of the King of Golconda, 
and remained in its rough state, weighing, as 
was asserted, 793 carats, until the reign of Shah 
Jehan, the father of the great Aurung Zebe, 








when, by the unskillfulness of the cutter, it lost 
over 500 carats of its weight, and the lapi- 
dary his life. Aurung Zebe died in 1707. 
From him the diamond descended to his son, 
grandson, and great-grandson, each with but a 
short term of enjoyment. Up to 1739 the king- 
dom of the Mogul had been the greatest of Asi- 
atic powers. At this period the great Persian 
conqueror, Nadir Shah, swept through India, car- 
rying away the Mogul dynasty and its treasures. 
Among these, it was asserted, went the great 
diamond. 

Of all known diamonds that of the Emperor 
of Russia is unquestionably the greatest. Its 
weight is stated at 195 carats; its shape re- 
sembles the half of a pigeon’s egg, with a diam- 
eter of about one and a quarter inches. It is 
rose cut and almost white; the base not hav- 
ing been cut to a flat surface the stone pre- 
sents an irregularity on either side. The first 
authentic trace of this stone is its appearance 
at Amsterdam, about the year 1775, in the 
hands of a Persian merchant named Shafrat, 
who sold it to Prince Gregory Orloff for the 
sum of $540,000 and an annuity of 20,000. 
From whence this man obtained the stone, or 
its previous history, nothing definite is known. 
From the fact of his being a Persian it has been 
sought to identify it with the Great Mogul, con- 
cluding that it had found its way into his hands 
from the treasure-box of Nadir Shah, the con- 
queror of India. ‘The story is related as fol- 
lows: At the sack of Delhi in 1739 the treasure 
of the Mogul fell into the hands of Nadir Shah. 
Tf there existed such a gem as the Great Mogul 
Diamond it came, unquestionably, into his pos- 
session. The spoil on this occasion was reckon- 
ed as amounting to $150,000,000, which was 
carried back to Persia. Though at this time 
English and French travelers and merchants 
were passing through Persia, often in quest of 
jewels, no account has come to us of this Mo- 
gul. In 1747 Nadir Shah was assassinated, and 
civil war reigned for many years. The treasure 
of the Crown was appropriated by the Afghans. 
Many years after this an Afghan chief brought 
this Russian diamond to the merchant Shafrat, 
at Bassora, who bought it. For many years he 
kept his purchase concealed ; but thinking, final- 
ly, that the gem would not be claimed or identi- 
fied, he came to Amsterdam, where he sold it to 
Prince Orloff for Catharine II. Of the identity 
of this diamond with the ‘‘ Great Mogul” this is 
the only evidence. In the opinion of the writer 
a greater mass of circumstantial evidence exists 
ia favor of the ‘‘ Koh-i-noor” being the Great 
Mogul. Before dismissing the Russian dia- 
mond we will mention that some writers ascribe 
its presence in Europe to a deserter from the 
French service, who got himself made a priest to 
the Malabar deity at Seringham, and eloped one 
night, carrying off this diamond, which formed 
one ot the eyes of the principal idol. This tale, 
though pretty in the telling, has no shadow of 
truth, but only a foundation in story told by Tav- 
ernier in his fourth volume, page 143. He says: 
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‘¢ Jagrenate is the name of the mouth of the 
River Ganges, where stands the great pagoda; 
and on this spot the Brahmin in Chief has his 
residence. On the altar of the temple is the 
great idol, which has two diamonds for its eyes, 
and a collar of diamonds, which hangs down low 
upon its stomach. The smallest of these dia- 
mond eyes weighs not less than 40 or 50 ca- 
rats. Its arms are decorated with rubies and 
pearls. The name of this grand idol is Kesora. 
The income of this great pagoda is sufficient to 
feed twenty thousand pilgrims daily; and this 
being the holiest place in all India, that number 
is frequently there, coming from all directions. 
The jewelers are attracted here, the same as all 
others, but none are admitted to enter, since one 
of the craft got himself locked in the temple at 
night and purloined one of the diamond eyes of 
the deity. Upon making his escape in the morn- 
ing, when the temple was opened, he dropped 
dead upon the door-sill. The natives say it was 
a miracle to punish the sacrilegious theft.” 

The next largest diamond is that of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. It weighs 139 ca- 
rats, and is cut as a brilliant of the most per- 
fect form. It is about an inch and a half in 
diameter, and an inch deep. In the purity of 
its color and the beauty of its form it has no 
equal in the world. This diamond is now in 
the possession: of Austria; and of its history or 
origin nothing positive is known beyond the le- 
gend that it was originally bought at a stand in 
the city of Florence for a few cents, and supposed 
to be a bit of crystal. 

The third is the great Regent or Pitt Dia- 
mond, so called from having been purchased by 
Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of William Pitt, 
at Malacca, in 1702, while he was Governor of 
Fort St. George, Madras. He bought it of a 
native merchant for about $72,000 of our mon- 
ey. After passing through several hands, it 
was bought in 1748 for £675,000 by Louis XV. 
of France, and still remains among the French 
royal jewels. This is the same diamond that 
was worn by Napoleon in the hilt of his sword. 
Its weight is 1363 carats ; its diameter, an inch 
and a quarter; its depth, an inch. The above 
is about the true estimate of the value of this 
jewel; though when in 1791 a number of dia- 
mond merchants were called together to value it, 
they set its price at twelve millions of francs— 
an absurd price, allowable by no rule. After 
the “ Grand Duke of Tuscany,” this is the finest 
diamond known. 

The fourth in weight is the ‘‘ Etoile du Sud.” 
It was found in Brazil in July, 1853, and was 
purchased by a firm of jewelers in Paris, who have 
just finished cutting it. Its weight is 125} carats. 
Of this diamond we can gather little reliable in- 
formation, and no representation of its form. 
It was exhibited in the French Exposition, some 
years since, and laid before the French Acad- 
emy, who pronounced it of the purest water, and 
free from any blemish whatever. 

The fifth is the Koh-i-noor, or Ku-i-nor, the fa- 
mous Mountain of Light, of which so much has 
Vou. XIX.—No. 112.—H u 





been said, sung, and written. It is now among 
the crown jewels of England; and when obtain- 
ed by that Power was the largest diamond known, 
with the exception of the ‘‘ Russian,” which only 
exceeded it by a few carats. In 1852 a re-cut- 
ting was made, under, as since admitted, bad 
advice, for the purpose of altering it from a rose 
cut to that of a brilliant. By this operation 
the stone lost 83} carats, reducing its original 
weight from 186 to 103. Previous to this 
cutting its length was nearly two inches; its 
breadth, an inch; and its depth, three-quar- 
ters. Its tint is slightly yellow. It came into 
the possession of England in 1850, and was ex- 
hibited at the Crystal Palace in 1851, from which 
circumstance it became the most familiarly known 
of all the great precious stones. 

There can be no doubt that the Koh-i-noor is 
the diamond seen by Tavernier, if he saw any 
diamond whatever approaching to that weight 
and size, which he describes as possessed by the 
Great Mogul. That this stone was in the pos- 
session of the Mogul Emperors there can be 
little dispute. It is said to have been found in 
the northern mines, and passed first into the 
keeping of the Rajah of Oojen; then for cen- 
turies it remained among the hereditary gems of 
the rajahs of Central India, until it came by con- 
quest into the Mogul line, through Baber its 
founder. Its history is a history of blood and 
rapine, even down to the moment of its posses- 
sion by the British. And the East Indian pro- 
phets have invariably foretold the downfall of a 
dynasty owning the Koh-i-noor. It remained 
among the treasures of the Grand Mogul until 
the accession of Mohammed Shah, who surren- 
dered to the great Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, 
on the 8th March, 1739. This diamond formed 
part of the treasure of the conquered, and was 
carried by the conqueror back to Persia. 

We will digress here to show why we be- 
lieve this Koh-i-noor to be identical with the 
“Great Mogul.” When Tavernier saw the 
*¢Great Mogul,” which he classes as weighing 
279 carats, the Koh-i-noor was unquestionably 
in the same monarch’s possession. He describes 
and gives drawings of all the other fine stones, 
but says not one word about the Koh-i-noor. 
Nor does he mention this stone, or any one an- 
swering the description, in any way, except it be 
a stone he saw in the hands of some merchants, 
of an oblong square, and weighing 242 carats, 
of which he took a cast and drawing, and for 
which he was commissioned to offer 400,000 
livres ($80,000) ; this, however, was refused, the 
price asked being 750,000 livres. Though Ta- 
vernier does not state whether this diamond was 
cut, his drawing shows it to haye been. There 
is said to be a large diamond in the possession 
of the Rajah of Mattean in Borneo, weighing 
over 300 carats, egg-shaped with an indentation 
at oneend. If this Rajah of Mattean has really 
any great diamond, it will probably turn out to 
be the one M. Tavernier saw in the hands of the 
merchants. 

To go back to the ‘*Great Mogul.” It will 
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naturally be asked, if M. Tavernier is worthy of | broken for an heur. At length Runjeet be- 
any belief, how could he make so great a differ-| came impatient, and sent an attendant to quick- 
ence in the shape as there is between the Great | en the action of Shoojah. The conquered prince 
Mogul and the Koh-i-noor? This is the explana-} spoke not a word, but made a signal to an at- 
tion: Having decided to astonish the world with | tendant, who retired for a moment and re- 
a great diamond, our traveler took an end view | turned with a small roll, which he laid down 
of the Koh-i-noor, by which he presented a stone | half-way between the chiefs. After another si- 
of beautiful form without any effort on his part | lence, at a sign from Runjeet the roll was un- 
but the one of magnifying it. The ‘‘ End-view,” folded, and there was the Koh-i-noor in all its 
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on another page, answers to his of the ‘‘ Great | 
Mogul” much nearer than the Russian diamond. 
The Koh-i-noor was carried by Nadir Shah back 
to Persia. In June, 1747, Nadir was assassinated 
in a rebellion of his subjects, brought about by 
their jealousy of the Afghans, who usurped all 
places of honor at court. The Afghans were 
necessarily compelled to fly in all directions, 
fighting their way in desperation out of the king- 
dom. Ahmud Shah, who was the commander 
of the Afghan cavalry in the service of Nadir, 
making the best use of the time, seized the treas- 
ury, and made good his escape. The Koh-i-noor 





was part of this treasure. He carried it to Af- | 
ghanistan, founded a kingdom and became a} 


great conqueror, extended his arms to India, and 
grew rich with his spoil beyond all computation. 
When he died, in 1773, this jewel was among 
his wealth, and came into possession of his son, 


unapproachable brilliancy. 

On the retirement of Runjeet Singh to his own 
dominions the diamond accompanied him. On 
the conquest of the Sikh country by Great Brit- 
ain it became the prize of the conquerors. What 
a story, for a bit of stone! 

Thus, while we have no authentic evidence to 
show that the Russian diamond was ever in the 
possession of Nadir Shah or the Afghans—all this 
hypothesis being founded on the fact of its sale 
by a Persian merchant—we have a body of it 
to trace the Koh-i-noor through every phase. 
Our theory with regard to the Russian stone is, 
that at some former time it was stolen or con- 
cealed, where possibly it lay hidden for centuries, 
| and was only brought to light when it was offered 
for sale and bought by Russia. 

The sixth diamond to be considered is that of 





Timoor Shah, who dying in 1793 bequeathed 
his throne and treasure to Shah Temaun, a 
younger son, who was soon driven from the 
throne by Mahmood his brother. Temaun in 
his escape carried with him the royal jewels, the 
Koh-i-noor amongthem. He took refuge with a 


the King of Portugal, which, if report is to be 
; believed, should be placed first on the list. The 
; Portuguese authorities declare it to be the largest 
| diamond in the world. It still remains in a 
| rough state, and is asserted to weigh 1680 carats 
| and to be worth $30,000,000. Eminent judges, 
| who have declared themselves to have seen the 


friend, Asheek, who confined him in prison and | stone, say it is nruch larger than an egg, but 
betrayed him to Mahmood. While imprisoned | assert it to be only a white topaz, without any 
he buried the jewels in a hole in the wall. Mah-! specific value. It was found at the mines of 
mood’s messengers soon after arriving they put Tejucas as reported in 1808, and was brought 
out the eyes of Temaun, and carried him to) from Brazil by John VI., then Prince Regent. 
Cabul, where he was again thrown into prison. | It may be the identical white topaz of which 





Mahmood’s reign was short and bloody. A 
revolution deposed him,’and the successful chief, 
Mookdhar, placed on the throne Shoojah, an 
elder brother of Temaun, whose first act was the 
liberation of his brother, and the blowing away 
from the mouth of the cannon of Asheek and all 
his family. The Koh-i-noor was now released 
from the hole in the wall where it had been 
placed by Temaun. 

Mr. Elphinstone, who was British Envoy to 
the kingdom of Cabul in 1808, speaks of seeing 
this diamond, owned by Shoojah. On his recep- 
tion by the King, after describing the extreme 
magnificence of the jewels worn by the monarch, 
he says, ‘‘ In one of the bracelets was the Koh-i- 
noor, known to be one of the largest diamonds 
in the world.” Within a few years after this, 
about 1813, the kingdom of Cabul was overrun 
and subjugated by the Sikhs, under Runjeet 
Singh. The manner of surrender of this dia- 
mond to the conqueror shows the tenacity with 
which the Indian Princes cling to their great 
gems. Threats and diplomacy were used in 
vain to make Shoojah present the gem to his 
conqueror. Finally they met and took their 
‘seats in solemn silence, which continued un- 


; Mawe speaks, and the anecdote of which we have 
' related. 

The seventh is the extraordinary Blue Dia- 
|mond now in the collection of Mr. Hope the 
| great banker of Amsterdam, where it is simply 
classed as carbon—a remarkable instance of ‘‘ the 
pride that apes humility.” It is exquisitely cut, 
of brilliant form, about an inch and a quarter in 
length by an inch in breadth, and weighs 77 carats. 
It is held at altogether a fancy price from the 
rarity of its color, the rich blue tint making it 
perfectly unique. 

The eighth is a diamond in the possession of 
the Pacha of Egypt; it is of the brilliant cut, and 
weighs 49 carats. It is said that this potentate 
is possessed of many beautiful diamonds, though 
none larger than the stone mentioned. 

The ninth is the Piggott or Great Lottery 
Diamond, so called because brought to England 
in 1801 by Earl Piggott, who was Governor of 
India and obtained it there. It was disposed of 
by lottery, valued at $150,000. It was drawn 
by a lady, who by agency sold it to the Pacha 
of Egypt, in whose possession it now remains. 
It weighs 47 carats, and is brilliant form and fine 
color. 


















SOMETHING ABOUT DIAMONDS. 


The next is'the Sancy Diamond; the first 
record of which is its having been sent by Fran- 
cis I. to Diana of Poitiers asa present. Next, 
in the reign of Henry IV. of France, the Count 
Nicolas De Sancy was its possessor, and wish- 
ing to raise money to aid his sovereign in war, 
he sent the diamond by a messenger to the city 
of Metz, that he might find a Jew who would 
loan upon it. The servant was beset by robbers, 
and killed. A long time after, by the sugges- 
tion of some shrewd guesser, the Count Nicolas 
De Sancy searched for the spot where his mes- 
senger had been interred, and unburied the body. 
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The French crown contains 5352 diamonds ; 
one state sword is embellished with 1576  brill- 
iants, and another with 1506 rose diamonds. 

In America we rarely see stones weighing over 
8 carats. Messrs. Tiffany have lately received 
an order for the largest stone that has yet’ been 
brought here; its value is to be $12,000. A 
singular circumstange is the rapid change of 
ownership in American diamonds. ‘Pie follow- 
ing instance occurred under the writer’s no- 
tice: In February, 1857, two large stones were 
imported to New York, to order, and were deliv- 
ered by special messenger to their buyers in a 

On opening it the diamond was found, having | Southern city. Exactly one year after, a sale of 
been swallowed by the faithful servant. | The | diamonds was held in New York city, being part 
Sancy is of oval form, rather more than an inch | of a stock seized by the Custom-honse for smug- 
in length, and half an inch in thickness, weigh-' gling. The messenger who had delivered these 
ing 33 carats. It is now in the possession of | two stones, some time after the sale, while ex- 
France, and among the crown jewels. | amining the purchases, identified the same two 
The eleventh is the ‘‘ Polar Star,” a brilliant | diamonds among the stock. <A spirited discus- 

‘ cut, an inch long by half an inch in depth, and! sion arose on this, when his identification was 
weighing 32 carats. This stone is also among | supported by other evidence. The stones had 
the crown jewels of France. | been set, unset, sold and resold, traveled to Eu- 

The diamonds of which we have yet to speak | rope and back, all within one year. 
may possibly be worthy of more extended men-| “Though we are supposed to be growing in our 
tion; but as no certain account of them has ever | knowledge of precious stones daily, yet some of - 
been put forth to the world, we can do nothing | the most remarkable instances of ignorance oc- - 
farther than mention the fact of their existence, cur—such as, were they not vouched for by in- 
or supposed existence, with such characteristics | disputable evidence, we should discard as impos- 
as we gather. sibilities. A theatrical gentleman of some note, 

The first of these is the reported great diamond | whom for shortness we will call Jones, as he de- 
of the Sultan of Borneo, which is said to weigh | nies the privilege of his name, while wandering 
367 carats, or nearly three ounces Troy. It is| through some street in New Orleans, espied a 
reported to have been found at Landak about a | pair of brilliant shoe-buckles in the window of 
hundred years ago. One of the Governors of | an old-clothes shop. Viewing them in a profes- 
Batavia offered some years since to buy this | sional light, Mr. Jones concluded to purchase, 











stone, if it was as represented, and to give for it 


$750,000, and two vessels of war, with their arm- | 


ament and ammunition. It was refused. 

One called ‘‘Le Shah,” is in the Russian 
crown jewels. It is of an irregular cut, oblong, 
about an inch and a half in length, and of a blue 
tint. 

There is a diamond in the possession of the 
King of Saxony called the Green Diamond from 
its color. It was brought from Warsaw by Au- 
gustus the Strong, where he bought it for 60,000 
thalers. 

The East India House has one called the 
‘* Nassauc Diamond,” obtained by them in some 
of the wars in India. It is believed to weigh 
about 60 carats. There is a very fine diamond 
in the possession of Holland, and one or two in 
the Portuguese crown jewels, of which we are un- 
able te give any account. 

Of the immense quantity and value of the 
crown jewels of the different powers of Europe 
some conclusion can be’ drawn by the following 
items : 

The crown alone of England contains 1700 
diamonds, valued at $500,000. 

The Russian treasury contains, among other 
trifles, the crown of Peter the Great, containing 
887 large diamonds ; the crown of Ivan, 841 dia- 
monds ; and the Imperial crown, with about 2500 
large diamonds. 


A bargain was soon 
struck for the buckles. at six dollars (they were 
| silver-mounted). Mr. Jones sported his buckles 
in numerous characters; and in one instance, 
while tearing a passion all to tatters, kicked one 
of them into the orchestra, whefe it lay until 
next day. After he had owned them about two 
years one of them needed some repairing, and 
found its way for that purpose into the hands of 
a jeweler, and while here the discovery was made 
that the supposed pastes were, in reality, fine 
brilliant. stones. The sequel was that our Thes- 
pian friend sold his buckles for 4000. 

A circumstance of a like nature occurred with 
an ancient Masonic medal which for six months 
lay exposed in a second-hand shop in Chatham 
Street, New York, until it caught the eyes of a 
connoisseur, who rescued it for a small sum, to 
find himself possessed of diamonds worth $7 

On the very first authority we can assert that 
the larger part of the diamonds coming to this 
country are smuggled. So large a sum in value 
can be stowed in so limited a space that even 
the small duty, which by a recent enactment 
amounts to only ten per cent., is no inducement 
for regular entry. In every conceivable way 
these smugglers, who are mostly Jews, pass their 
treasures under the eyes of the custom-house of- 
ficials without suspicion: in the linings of trunks, 
by false bottoms, in their hats, in their boots, in 


| if they were to be had low. 
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the linen and the dress of women. Nothing less 
than their betrayal by the smugglers themselves, 
by their restless, fidgety manner, could give the 
lynx-eyed officers the clew. The great seizure 
case of H—- & Co., wherein over $20,000 worth 
was taken, was detected in this way. The dia- 
monds were concealed in the upper rim of a leath- 
er hat-box. This case, with that of another New 
York firm, who lost to Uncle Sam the nice little 
sum of $26,000 in the same way, are the two 
most important for several years. A case of 
this kind occurred within a few months, wherein 
United States Marshal Rynders was the promi- 
nent actor, and a German Jew played second. 
The latter gentleman, on the arrival of one of 
the steamers, brought his trunks up, and hur- 
riedly demanded an examination, as he asserted 
his wife was anxious to get on shore. Mr. Ryn- 
ders had been standing aloof watching the mat- 
ter until his quick eye told him something was 
wrong, when he took the case personally in 
hand, saying, sotto voce, to his deputies to watch 
this man carefully, that they might see the play 
of his countenance. The Marshal began by 
sounding the suspected trunk, turning out its 
ecntents. A few minutes convinced him it had 
a double bottom, though carefully papered in- 
side, and all traces of such a fact carefully con- 
cealed. Now came the study of the man’s face; 
as he thought detection certain, the countenance 
would fall, and his cheeks grow pale, and the 
tongue run faster and more confused; then, when 
the Marshal had the things replaced, and turned 
to the other trunk, the face would brighten, and 
the air of independence came out. At last, the 
Marshal having exhibited his customer to his 
deputies, as the enthusiastic surgeon does his 
capital case in a lecture, he called for a chisel 
and hammer, and knocked out the false bottom, 
within which were found $7000 worth of dia- 
monds and jewelry, which the poor fellow de- 
clared was only his wife’s private jewelry. This, 
unfortunately for him, he could not make the 
officials believe, and it all went into the coffers 
of Uncle Samuel. It seems a hard case; but 
these men must be placed in the same category 
as gamblers or any other law-breakers; and as 
they run their risks, so take their profits. There 
are penal enactments against smuggling, but no 
convictions ever take place, it being accounted 
sufficient punishment to deprive them of the 


In connection with this subject we may relate 
a singular case which occurred in this city a few 
years since. Information was received by the 
United States Marshal that a large diamond im- 
porting house in Maiden Lane had been engaged 
in smuggling. How this information came has 
always remained a mystery, and to this day has 
not been accounted for. The result was, how- 
ever, that a sudden irruption was made upon 
their premises, and a seizure made of a box said 
to contain jewelry, but which had paid duty, and 
had not yet been opened or exposed for sale. 
The owners declared it to be all right, no fraud 
being used. The Marshal broke open the box, 





and displayed to the astonished importers a false 
bottom, wherein lay snugly ensconced about 
$12,000 worth of diamonds. Of course the val- 
uables were carried away, but were immediately 
replevined by the importers. A lengthened lit- 
igation was the consequence, ending in the tri- 
umph of the importers, who put forward this 
very extraordinary defense, no doubt with per- 
fect justice: The box was one constructed in 
Berlin, and intended for conveying diamonds 
into Russia by smuggling. By some unaccount- 
able mistake this box had been packed for Rus- 
sia, but had come to this country instead, ex- 
porter and importer being alike ignorant of its 
real contents until the seizure. The most mys- 
terious portion of the matter was, from whence 
came the anonymous information that gave the 
Marshal intelligence not possessed by the im- 
porter. 

We believe in no part of the world does the 
insanity (we must so call it) set so strongly for 
finding diamonds as in America. The leading 
diamond setters and jewelers tell strange tales 
of the delusions of people who, thinking they 
have found a valuable brilliant, seek information 
as to its money value. Only a few months since 
a man brought a top of a bottle-stopper, wrapped 
in a variety of cloths and put to bed in cotton 
lint, to Messrs. Tiffany & Co., declaring it a 
diamond, and, of course, offering it for sale. 

With one more diamond anecdote we will close 
this paper. It is an actual occurrence within a 
fewmonths. A party of gentlemen were convers- 
ing together in the reading-room of a well-known 
New York hotel, when they were joined by another 
whom they knew by sight as a frequenter of the 
house. This last gentleman had on what ap- 
peared to be a fine diamond ring. In the course 
of conversation the ring came up, and the own- 
er having freely shown it, said, finally, that it 
was worth $800, but he was in want of money, 
and would sell it for 500 if he could do so im- 
mediately. One of the gentlemen, a Southern- 
er, offered to give him that sum. Accordingly 
the money was paid and the ring changed own- 
ers. In the course of an hour or two the pur- 
chaser was told, jeeringly, that he was the pos- 
sessor of a false stone. He rushed to the jewel- 
er’s and found he had really been sold. Some 
days passed over, and the purchaser of the ring 
stood the jeers and laughs of his acquaintancés 
on his investment, until, one day, determining 
to be even with them, he stepped into a dia- 
mond setter, and making a bargain to give fifty 
dollars for the loan of a real stone for one day, 
he had the real placed in the same setting where 
the false one then lay. Joining his friends 
again, as usual they began inquiring as to 
whether he had found the seller of the ring, etc. 
In the midst of their jokes the gentleman broke 
in with an assertion that he did not believe he 
had been humbugged after all. So sure, in fact, 
was he, that he would bet the stone was a real 
diamond. He had no difficulty in getting bets 
on that issue, and in a few minutes booked to 
the amount of $600. Adjourning to a jeweler’s, 
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the stone was pronounced good, and the $600 
lay in the pocket-book of the ring-buyer; while 
within fifteen minutes the real stone was return- 
ed and the falsg one put in its place. Not many 
hours had elapsed when the singular circum- 
stances connected with the ring became circu- 
lated, and finally reached the ears of the swine 
dling seller of the ring. ‘‘ Had he really sold a 
diamond worth €800 for 3500?” He was start- 
led; the mistake must be retrieved. Making a 
poor face, the rascal sought out the holder of 
the ring, and with as much assurance as a New 
York swindler could be supposed to possess, 
asked the gentleman to sell him back the ring, 
as he was now sorry he had sold it. The 
gentleman at first refused, but finally, on the 
rascal’s begging, agreed to do so on condition 
that he had fifty dollars given him more than 
he gave. This was soon accomplished, and the 
ring again changed hands—this time perma- 
nently. 





A RAINY DAY, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 
L. 
RTHUR LEIGHTON was walking home 
from school one rainy October afternoon. 
A dreary northeast storm, for which the clouds 
had been gathering all day until the sky was 
vailed with their leaden hues, had swept down 
at last in gusts of wind and driving rain that 
whistled and blew up the long village streets, 
and howled around the bleak corners, as if they 
had taken lease of the premises and meant to 
keep possession for the full term. The school- 
boy was well protected against the weather with 
heavy overcoat and water-proof shoes, and a 
sturdy umbrella that defied all attempts of the 
wind to turn it inside out. He trudged along 
cheerfully enough, therefore, with a certain en- 
joyment of the storm in his own sense of security 
agains& it. 

At the same time, on the other side of the 
street, a little girl was hurrying home also; not 
with Arthur’s careless indifference, but with all 
the haste that her little feet so clogged and satu- 
rated with mud and water could make. She 
had neither over-shoes nor umbrella, and the 
heavy rain was beating down pitilessly upon her 
head, covered only by a gingham sun-bonnet 
that was already wet through. Her shawl clung 
dripping about her shoulders, her pantalets 
were splashed with the black mud of the cross- 
ings, and her shoes covered with the same; so 
that altogether she looked a most forlorn little 
creature, and doubtless felt very much as she 
looked, considering the circumstances! She had 
come to a crossing, and wanted to get over to the 
other side, but a swollen gutter stretched broad 
and deep between the pavement and the flag- 
stones, and the child stood in dismay, neither 
daring to leap across it nor yet to plunge through 
the muddy water as it ran in a swift current 
down the street. 

Arthur Leighton, half hidden in his coat-col- 











lar, and carrying his umbrella straight before 
his eyes, did not see any body or any thing, and 
never would have been conscious of the little 
girl’s distress if a sudden blast fiercer than usual 
had not blown aside the umbrella and forced him 
to stop to take firmer hold of it. In doing this 
he caught a glimpse of the child’s troubled face, 
and comprehending her difficulty in a moment, 
he obeyed his first impulse, which was to spring 
across and help her. He had almost thought 
her a beggar from his first sight of her draggled 
clothes ; but he did not hesitate on that account 
to go to her assistance, and he was very glad after- 
ward that he had not, for he saw his mistake as 
soon as he reached her, and felt more than re- 
paid for his simple act of kindness by the sudden 
brightness that came over the sweet little face 
uplifted in quick gratitude to his. 

It was so pretty and delicate, so frank and 
trustful, with such a lovely little mouth and shy 
brown eyes, that Arthur, who had a boyish weak- 
ness for pretty faces, was almost tempted to kiss 
her then and there. He did not do it, however, 
but took her up in his arms instead, and carried 
her not only over the gutter, but safe across the 
slippery flags till he reached the opposite pave- 
ment. Then he set her down, but continued 
still to shelter her with his umbrella, though her 
way home was thraqugh a side street in quite a 
different direction from his, and though she pro- 
tested, with many grateful thanks, that she did 
not mind the rain at all, and she could get home 
by herself now. " 

** You don’t mind the gutters either, do you ?” 
asked Arthur, mischievously. 

‘¢ But there are no more bad ones,” the child 
answered. ‘‘I sha’n’t have to cross the street 
again.” 

**So much the better; I sha’n’t have to lift 
you again. But I am going home with you for 
all that, so you might as well take it easy. If 
you don’t like my company, you must put up 
with it as a punishment for coming out with no 
umbrella.” 

**T couldn't help that,” she returned, laugh- 
ing, put at her ease by his good-natured blunt- 
ness. ‘*The storm came up while I was at 
school, so I had to get home the best way I 
could.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you wait for somebody to come 
after you?” 

“There was no one to come,” was the frank 
reply. ‘‘ We don’t keep aservant, and I haven’t 
any brother.” 

*¢ Why couldn’t your father come, then?” 

‘¢ Oh! because—” and the child hesitated a 
moment as if she scarcely knew herself. “ Why, 
don’t you know father’s a minister!” 

*‘ And what difference does that make, I 
shevld like to know?” Arthur persisted with a 
boy’s bluntness. ‘‘ He needn’t let you walk 
home alone and get such a soaking, if he is a 
minister, need he?” 

‘¢T guess he doesn’t know it’s raining,” she 
answered, merrily, ‘‘ unless mother told him! 
He is always so busy in his study that he doesn’t 
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see what’s going on any where else. Besides, he 
is not well. It would make him sick to be out 
in a storm, but it won’t hurt me.” 

‘¢ What’s your father’s name ?” asked Arthur. 
“Is he the Methodist, or the Baptist, or the 
Presbyterian Minister ?” 

‘* He is the Presbyterian—Mr. Murray; and 
‘my name is Rose,” she added, shyly. 

“Is it? I might have known that, for you 
look so like the rose just washed in a shower 
that Mary to Anna conveyed. Don’t you re- 
member how the plentiful moisture encumbered 
the flower, and weighed down its beautiful 
head ?” 

And Arthur laughed heartily at his own wit, 
but little Rose did not echo the laugh. Her 
cheek grew red as she looked down upon her 
soiled dress, and she made an instinctive effort 
to straighten into shape the limp, dripping hood 
that clung like a wet rag to her head. 

** Don’t,” said Arthur, laughing still—“ that 
bonnet is perfectly picturesque as it is ; you can’t 
improveit possibly. What's the matter, though? 
Are you angry ?”—for the little face, quick to ex- 
press every shade of feeling, was clouded over 
with a look of mingled mortification and distress. 
**Say! what is it?” he persisted. ‘*‘ What have 
I done ?” 

** You—you're making fun of me!” the child 
exclaimed, with a quiver of indignation in her 
voice. ‘‘ And I won’t goany farther with you. 
There !” 

*¢ Let’s see you help yourself, now!” and Ar- 
thur tucked her arm tightly under his. “‘ Don’t 
be a little goose, Rose Murray. You'd laugh 
at yourself if you had a looking-glass.” 

‘*T never could bear to be made fun of,” said 
Rose, reproachfully ; ‘‘ and I never thought you 
would tease a little girl, if other boys did.” 

** Why not? What makes youthink so? You 
don’t know any thing about me, not even my 
name.” 

*¢ Don’t I, then?” and now Rose, forgetting 
her vexation, laughed gleefully. ‘“ Your name 
is Arthur Leighton, and I see you every day 
when you pass by our school-house,” she ex- 
claimed, triumphantly. 

Oh!” said Arthur. ‘* That’s the way of it. 
But what made you think I was too good to tease 
a little girl?” 

‘* Because you never tease us when we are at 
play. Lots of the Academy boys throw pebbles 
and peach-stones into our yard, and peep through 
the knot-holes in the fence to make faces at us, 
and call us names; but you never did, and I 
heard you scold Harry Wilcox for it one day. 
So I always liked you after that, but I can’t bear 
him.” 

It was an artless, childlike confession, and Ar- 
thur’s ‘ace glowed with pleasure at it, big boy 
as he was. ‘‘ You thought right, Rose,” he an- 
swered, warmly. ‘‘I never would tease a little 
girl to make her feel badly, and indeed I didn’t 
mean to vex you just now. I couldn’t help 

thinking of those verses that I used to speak in 


than 
Rose. 
“*J’m not such a very ‘little shaver,’ I’m 
sure,” said the child, drawing up, her small figure 
proudly —‘‘and I learned those verses myself, 
ages ago. I don’t mind, though, if you didn’t 
mean to tease, and if you won’t do so any more,” 
she added, graciously, taking hold of his arm 
again in token of her forgiveness and acceptance 
of his apology. 

Arthur was much amused, but he kept a grave 
face and promised never to offend again ; so they 
went on amicably, Rose clinging to her com- 
panion with a tighter grasp as the wind rushed 
against them, and talking merrily all the while, 
full of childish enjoyment of her adventure, and 
not at all concealing her pleasure in the fact of 
Arthur’s company and protection. The truth 
was, he had been a hero to the little girl’s im- 
agination for months. She had singled him out 
from the whole crowd of boys who passed by her 
play-ground every day—first, in simple admi- 
ration of his handsome, pleasant face; afferward, 
with the involuntary respect which all women 
feel for chivalric conduct in a man. She saw 
how he not only refrained from all rudeness and 
unkindness to the little girls with whom he came 
in contact, but he checked and reproved others 
who were less considerate ; and more than once 
she had seen him rescue some timid child from 
the rough sport of one of his school-mates. His 
bold rebuke to Harry Wilcox—a big, burly fellow, 
who could have flogged Arthur without ‘‘ mak- 
ing an effort”—produced a deep effect ; and from 
that time Rose liked and admired him with all 
her little heart. 

The walk was a pléasant one to both of them, 
in spite of wind and weather, and Arthur was 
almost sorry when it came to an end at Mr. 
Murray’s little corner-cottage. The child had 
interested him so much with her ingenuous re- 
velations that he was half tempted to yield to 
her urging and go in for a while; but then came 
a fear of being in the way, perhaps, or, worse still, 
of having to be thanked for bringing Rose home. 
So he refused, but promised as he said good-by 
to come and see her some day after school and 
help her with her Latin syntax, which, as she 
had confided to him, was the greatest trouble she 
had in the world. 

**How Harry Wilcox would laugh at that!” 
he said to himself as the door closed upon Rose’s 
little figure and he fronted the storm again for 
his homeward walk. ‘* Who cares, though, for 
Harry Wilcox, or any rough fellow like him? 
Not I, I guess. I'd rather help a little girl with 
her lessons any day than tease her out of her 
senses, as he thinks it such fun todo. He'd bet- 
ter take care, though, how he teases her in future. 
If I catch him at it I'll give him a lesson, big 
as he is!” And Arthur thrust his sturdy old 
umbrella against a blast of wind that came career- 
ing round a corner, sweeping a small cataract 
of rain before it, as defiantly as if he were fight- 
ing an imaginary battle with that impertinent 


you—when you told me your name was 





school—when I was a little shaver, no bigger 





Harry Wilcox. 
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This was the first ‘‘ adventure” little Rose 
Murray had ever met with, and it was a very 
great one to her, little as she guessed the influ- 
ence it would have over all her future life. ‘To 
think that she should get acquainted with Arthur 
Leighton in such a funny way—so often as she 
had thought of him, and wished she could know 
him! and to think he had really promised to 
come to see her!” Her mother wondered at the 
child’s excitement and delight over such a sim- 
ple thing, and seeing the eager expectation with 
which she waited day after day for the promised 
visit, was much afraid of a sore disappointment 
for her. For she knew better than Rose how 
carelessly such a promise might have been made 
and forgotten; and, moreover, it was quite like- 
ly that his mother, whose worldly rank was so 
far above their own, might object to her son 
forming any acquaintance with a poor minister’s 
family. 

She did not say this to Rose, however, and she 
was glad afterward that she had not, for Rose’s 
simple confidence was not misplaced after all. 
Arthur fulfilled his promise not many days after 
it had been made, and the two hours to which 
his call lengthened itself were among the hap- 
piest Rose had ever spent. He made himself 30 
perfectly at home in the little cottage parlor, 
talking with boyish frankness to Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray, but devoting himself chiefly to Rose, 
making her bring out her syntax and her gram- 
mar, and going over her lessons with her, just 
as naturally as if he had been her brother, and 
done it always. 

Mrs. Murray did not wonder so much at the 
little girl’s enthusiasm after this, for Arthur quite 
won his way to her heart in that visit. She was 
still more pleased when he came again a few 
days afterward, bringing his little sister Marian, 
a child of Rose’s own age, with him. Rose had 
so few companions, so few pleasures, that it glad- 
dened the mother’s heart to see any addition 
made tothem; and Marian Leighton was just as 
frank, unaffected, and enjoyable as her brother. 

The children grew intimate immediately, as 
only children can, and at parting kissed each 
other with all the ardor of a new friendship— 
Marian urging Rose for a return visit, at which 
Rose looked appealingly to her mother, and Mrs. 
Murray smiled a little doubtfully; but Marian 
spoke eagerly, ‘‘ Mamma and sister are coming 
to call on you to-morrow, Mrs. Murray—she told 
me to tell you so—and you will let Rose come to 
see me then, won’t you ?” 

This was a new surprise, and a distinction that 
Mrs. Murray had not looked for at all. Mrs. 
Leighton was at the very head of Edgehill aris- 
tocracy ; Oak Lawn was the most elegant resi- 
dence in the village, and there was not a member 
of Mr. Murray’s congregation who was honored 
with her acquaintance. She attended the Epis- 
copal services only, and was the centre of a circle 
into which Mrs: Murray, true lady as she was in 
refinement and cultivation, had never been ad- 
mitted. It is true she had never cared to be. 











She had the rare gift of contentment with a 
humble position in connection with capacities 
for an elevated one; and itgnever troubled her, 
for herself at least, that her sphere was so narrow 


and filled with such lowly duties. Her wifely 
pride made her desire better things for her hus- 
band, whose talents were so little appreciated, 
so poorly compensated; and she sighed some- 
times to think that she could command se few 
advantages for her child. But-she did not re- 
pine, even for their sakes; for she was of the 
number of those to whom “ it is meat and drink 
to do my Father’s will,” and to her the burdens 
and disappointments of life were but simple ex- 
pressions of that will to which she submitted 
without a murmur. 

It must be confessed, notwithstanding all this, 
that she grew a little nervous as the hour for 
Mrs. Leighton’s call drew near, and when she 
heard the door-bell ring at last, in warning of 
the arrival, almost wished that there was any 
way of escape from the embarrassing honor. 
Rose had no such feeling, happily. She ran 
forward eagerly to open the door, and got a smile 
and a kiss in return, for there was a charm in 
the little bright face which Mrs. Leighton could 
no more resist than Arthur. Mrs. Murray heard 
the affectionate greeting given to her little daugh- 
ter, and her uncomfortable feeling gave way in- 
stantly to one of pl e and interest. Before 
her visitors had reached the parlor she felt as 
much at her ease as if she were waiting to receive 
the most commonplace of her acquaintances, and 
five minutes after she was entertaining the great 
lady with a simple self-possession, a quiet grace 
and dignity, which could not have been improved 
upon had the cottage parlor been a stately draw- 
ing-room and herself its mistress. 

Mrs. Leighton’s visit to the Murrays created 
far more excitement outside of the parsonage 
than in it. There was no little gossip about it 
in the different circles to which the two ladies re- 
spectively belonged, especially when it was per- 
ceived that it was no mere ceremonious call, made 
once for all, but the beginning of an actual in- 
timacy. Mrs. Murray’s friends accused her of 
pride and ambition, and a desire to push herself 
into high places; and Mrs. Leighton’s associates 
wondered and sneered at her strange tastes, and 
determined that they would not be drawn into 
noticing ‘‘a creature who did her own house- 
work, if Mrs. Leighton did set the fashion.” 

But Edgehill g&sip had little power to dis- 
turb either of the parties most concerned. Mrs. 
Murray suffered most—a minister’s wife being 
always at the mercy of the congregation —but 
she survived open censures and secret innuendoes, 
and enjoyed her new friend in spite of them. At 
her hands she met with sympathy, appreciation, 
delicate and thoughtful kindness, such as she had 
rarely received before, and it is not easy to esti- 
mate the value of such things in a life so full of 
care and privation as hers necessarily was. As 
for Mrs. Leighton, she received as much as she 
gave, and going first merely to gratify Arthur, 
found she had discovered a source of perennial 
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gratification for herself. She was enthusiastic 
and warm-hearted, but also discriminating and 
clear-headed ; irable faculties all of them, 
especially in combination; and taking their 
united verdict upon Mrs. Murray, she determ- 
ined that she had never bestowed the fitle of 
friend upon one more worthy. Henceforward, 
‘* friends” they were, in the fullest sense of the 
term. The outward demonstrations were all her 
own, of course. It was impossible for Mrs. 
Murray to return in kind the drives in Oak Lawn 
carriages, the flowers from Oak Lawn gardens, 
the fruit and game and other substantial tokens 
that continually attested Mrs. Leighton’s remem- 
brance. But there were hours of sympathetic 
intercourse in which Mrs. Leighton felt with 
gladness, and acknowledged with humility, that 
her friend had attained heights beyond her own 
climbing, and that she must sit as a learner at 
her feet. Very happy hours these were to both, 
cheering the one in the midst of thickening cares, 
and keeping fresh the heart of the other in spite 
of counteracting worldly influences. 

Little Rose had the sunniest time of all. For 
her there was neither remembrance of past sor- 
row nor dread of future change to cloud the 
present joy. Her acquaintance with Arthur 
Leighton was the beginning of a long holiday 
of delight to her, the opening of an entire new 
range of enjoyments. She had known little 
about the wonders which wealth and taste de- 
vise until she had the freedom of Oak Lawn; 
and her mind, sensitive to all forms of beauty, 
was enraptured when she beheld the variety and 
profusion of beautiful objects collected there. 
She was like a butterfly in a walled garden, to 
whom every flower is a delight, though he has 
no right of possession in one. It was small mat- 
ter to the child that Oak Lawn and its luxuries 
were not her own, so long as she could enjoy 
them all. 

These were nothing in comparison, however, 
to the companionship with Arthur and Marian 
and Clara; the first two especially, for Clara, 
though a year younger than her brother, pre- 
ferred much older society. She used to laugh at 
him for spending so much time with the two lit- 
tle girls; but it did not effect any change in his 
habits. Rose and Marian were perfect little 
worshipers at his shrine, besieging him with flat- 
teries and attentions of every description. They 
monopolized him from the time he entered their 
presence, waiting upon him? humoring all his 
whims, appealing to him for help and advice in 
every childish plan or undertaking, and deferring 
to his will as if he were a very sultan to them 
both. And Arthur liked it. There is no flat- 
tery so delicious as a child’s spontaneous ad- 
miration and affection; and he, in accepting 
them from Rose, soon began to grow very fond 
of her, for her own sake, as well as for her devo- 
tion to him. He might never have thought of 
her again, after their first meeting, if it had not 
been for her artless confession of liking for him. 
When that had led the way he perceived how 
lovable she was in herself, and as her character 








unfolded more and more, developing capacities 
for all womanly perfections, he began to have 
strange dreams and fancies about her, which 
would have called forth Clara’s most unmerciful 
ridicule if she could have guessed them. He 
was wise enough not to let her; but he thought 
in secret many a time, with a thrill of boyish 
anticipation, and a flush of boyish shame, how 
pleasant it would be if one were a man, and had 
sole proprietorship in such a loving and winsome 
little woman as Rose would make. 

Of course Rose had no such fancies. She 
lived, like all children, upon her present happi- 
ness, without thinking of change; and for two 
years—two wholly unshadowed years for her— 
there came no change except that of natural 
growth and progress. She grew taller and more 
womanlike, left off some childish plays and ways, 
and by degrees approached somewhat nearer to 
an intellectual equality with Arthur by trying 
to read the books he liked in preference to her 
own juvenile literature. But there was no other 
difference in her relations with him. She was 
still his firm champion, his loyal subject, his de- 
voted admirer, as innocently as from the first ; 
and so happy in his affection, and in her com- 
panionship with the whole family, that she never 
dreamed it might not last forever. 

We may imagine the shock when she learned 
suddenly one day that there was to be an abrupt 
and complete breaking off from it all. Her fa- 
ther was going away. ‘Troubles in the church, 
misapprehension and prejudice, and a series of 
petty persecutions arising therefrom, were brought 
to a close finally by a formal resignation of his 
pastorship on Mr. Murray’s part. Mrs. Murray 
had anticipated it for months, as Mrs. Leighton 
knew ; but Rose, who had known little or no- 
thing of her father’s troubles, was completely as- 
tonished and overwhelmed with the intelligence. 
How could she ever live away from Edgehill— 
or rather, from Oak Lawn and the Leightons? 
She could not, would not go! She should never 
be happy again if she had to be separated from 
her dearest friends! These were the passionate 
thoughts which swept through her mind in the 
first rebelliousness of this her first real grief; and 
although she did not give expression to all she 
felt, she said enough to make her mother feel a 
deeper regret than Rose appreciated, in her some- 
what selfish distress. It was hard to put an end 
to so happy and good a period of the child’s life 
—hard to take her away from friends and influ- 
ences that might be so much to her in the future ; 
and yet the mother could not help a little jealous 
pang in seeing her daughter grieve so for them, 
and forget, apparently, how much more real need 
she had of her, who was still left to her. 

It all came to an end soon, however—the mu- 
tual astonishment and indignation between the 
young people, the spoken and unspoken regrets 
between the elders, the pledges of unforgetting, 
unfailing affection all round, and the final sor- 
rowful parting. Mr. Murray had accepted a 
call to a far distant parish, and every thing was 
hurried for the earliest possible departure. 
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The two households were almost thrown into 
one for a time. Rose spent every minute that 
she could be spared from home at Oak Lawn, 
and when she could not be there Marian was 
sure to be at the cottage. Mrs. Leighton went 
to and fro, continually thinking of something 
new to do for her friend, and even Clara joined 
in the general interest by preparing presents to 
be given at the parting. Arthur gave himself 
up to helping Mr. Murray in his packing of 
books, etc., but it was chiefly for the sake of be- 
ing near Rose all the time. He had not ac- 
knowledged even to himself before how strong a 
hold she had upon his heart, and it was only 
owing to Mrs. Murray’s prudent watchfulness 
that he was kept from saying and doing many a 
foolish thing in that time of excitement and im- 
pulse. But she saw the boyish fancy, and she 
did not want ‘foolish notions put into Rose’s 
head.” So she wisely kept guard over both, 
without ever suffering them to see that she did, 
or ever really interfering with their enjoyment 
of each other’s society, but simply preventing 
nonsense. 

She did not forbid Arthur’s parting gift—a 
gold locket inclosing his daguerreotype and a 
curl of his hair—nor yet Rose’s frank kiss in re- 
turn for the treasure which made her eyes bright- 
en and her cheeks flush with unspeakable delight. 
But she thought with a sigh as she looked on, 
that this parting might be a happy thing for the 
child after all, and save her, perhaps, from a far 
greater sorrow in the future. 


II. 


Had any one told Rose—or Arthur—how 
perfect and how long their separation would be, 
how many years would pass before they met 
again, and how their meeting at last would be 
the meeting of strangers, both would have indig- 
nantly refused to believe it. In the glow and 
warmth of his boyish affection Arthur believed 
that Rose’s sweet, childish face would be the 
ever-present image in his mind; that time and 
distance would make no change, only to bring 
him nearer to the future which his fancy painted, 
when Rose’s unconscious girlhood should have 
blossomed into beautiful womanliness, and he 
himself as a man should be free to claim her for 
his wife. His heart beat fast with proud and 
glad antigipations of such a time, and he made 
innumerable plans and resolutions about writing 
to her, going to see her in vacations, and perhaps 
bringing her back some time to make a long visit 
at Oak Lawn. Rose’s dreams were more inno- 
cent and unconscious, but she had as many as 
Arthur, and he was the hero of them all. So 
they parted one summer morning—with many 
tears and regrets it is true, but with a thou- 
sand hopeful anticipations as well, and no suspi- 
cion of change, forgetfulness, or indifference in 
the future. 

For a time there was neither. Rose wrote 
long letters to Arthur and Marian, full of all the 
daily trifles of her life, and overflowing with girl- 
ish, confiding affection. Arthur wrote, too, but 














from the first he discovered that writing letters 
to Rose was not at all the same thing, or half 
so pleasant, as talking to her. He missed her 
bright face, her loving eyes, her sweet, merry 
voice rippling into song and laughter as easily 
as into speech, and the thousand winsome ways 
which had charmed him so when she was about 
him every day. Nothing of all this reached him 
through her letters, and answering them was an 
unsatisfactory thing always. He began to neg- 
lect it by-and-by, his entrance into college mak- 
ing the first long break in his correspondence ; 
and afterward, when Rose’s letters grew fewer 
also, he wrote less and less frequently. The 
new scenes and more absorbing interests of his 
college life occupied his attention, and their hard- 
ening influences made him half ashamed of what 
he began to call his ‘‘ foolish” fondness for a lit- 
tle girl. As for Rose, the cares and anxieties 
of a straitened life, thickening about her as she 
grew older, put out of sight, by slow but sure de- 
grees, her childish fancies and memories. She 
did not forget Qgk Lawn and the Leightons, but 
time and distanc®, and engrossing duties which 
had no connection with them, deadened her in- 
terest in those once cherished recollections, and 
left little leisure for dwelling upon them. 

It was neither a sudden nor unnatural es- 
trangement; only the gradual, inevitable conse- 
quence of such a separation, where there is no 
tie of relationship, and no common bond of in- 
terest to keep up that closeness of intercourse 
which can alone preserve familiar friendship. 
The names which had been household names at 
first in both families, daily remembered and re- 
peated in a thousand connections, came to be less 
frequently spoken by-and-by, and at last, as time 
and change kept on their inexorable way, to be 
heard only at rare intervals. Arthur’s college, 
his tutor, his travels abroad, Clara’s marriage, 
and Marian’s ‘‘ coming out,” were the all-absorb- 
ing interests at Oak Lawn; and Rose Murray, 
far away in an obscure village, teaching a little 
school to help out the minister’s scanty salary, 
and watching, with ‘‘ sorrow too deep for tears,” 
the failing health of her parents, had as little 
time to think of her old friends as they of her. 

It was six years now since they had left Edge- 
hill, and they had lived in three different places 
in the time. Mr. Murray, though a man of pi- 
ety and ability, was an unpopular minister every 
where. The people over whom he had the mis- 
fortune to be placed were incapable of apprecia- 
ting him, and all the eloquence of his sermons 
could not atone to them for his lack of what they 
called sociability. They did not want a pastor 
who spent so much time in his study, and was 
so indifferent to the attractions of their tea-drink- 
ings and gossiping conversations. So he left 
one place after another, if not by the expressed, 
at least by the implied, wish of the parish; and 
with each change that he made his worldly pros- 
pects grew less and less bright. 

The old story had its old close at last. Trial, 
disappointment, and wearing cares ended finally 
in a rest and peace never more to be disturbed. 
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Rose and her mother lived on in their bereave- 
ment, sorrowful, yet taking comfort in each oth- 
er, for a year. The little school supported them, 
after a humble fashion, and Rose was content to 
toil, with patience and thankfulness, so long as 
her mother remained to strengthen her hands, 
and cheer her heart, and bless all her life with 
her tenderest love. But the time came by-and- 
by when the mother was no longer there—when 
the sweet eyes were closed and dim—when the 
lips that had spoken words of holy love and fer- 
vent faith to the last no longer gave back Rose’s 
clinging kisses—when the young girl was or- 
phaned and desolate, and life seemed a burden 
too heavy to be endured. 

How she did endure it in that first agony of 
utter bereavement she could not tell. At first 
every faculty seemed paralyzed with a blank de- 
spair, and forgetting all hope and trust and prom- 
ise alike, she only prayed to die. But she was 
young, and life and energy are strong in youth. 
She could not die, and the necessity for active 
exertion—a most merciful ngpessty to her— 
forced her to rise up from her despair. She had 
to live, and to work, and to find work to do. 
For she must give up the little school now—she 
could not stay in that place to be reminded for- 
ever of her sorrow and her loss. 

Where to go, and what to do, were anxious 
questions pondered over wearily without ary 
hopeful result. She dreaded to go alone among 
entire strangers seeking employment, and she 
would not go to any place where they had lived 
before, and where her father had been ill-treated 
and ill-spoken of. One plan after another sug- 
gested itself only to be rejected again; and day 
after day passed by without bringing her any 
nearer to a decision. 

One day, in ransacking an old desk, she came 
upon a package of letters with the Edgehill 
post-mark upon them. It had been one of her | 
loneliest, dreariest days, when she had been 
tempted, over and over again, to give up every 
effort and purpose in life—when nothing but 
continual, passionate supplications, and the very 
*¢ grace of God” vouchsafed in answer, had kept 
her from utter hopelessness and despair. The 
sight of these almost forgotten letters called up 
a host of long-buried recollections, and brought 
back with strange vividness scenes and events 
unthought of for years. Like a picture rose up 
her first meeting with Arthur Leighton — the 
rainy day, the muddy stream, and the kind, 
boyish arms which had lifted her safely over, 
and innumerable memories of her happy child- 
hood, made so glad and bright by the love and | 
kindness of those new friends, followed fast one | 
upon another. How good and dear the Leigh- | 
tons were—what a fairyland of delight Oak 
Lawn had been—how merry and care-free were 
those old childish times! 





She read the letters, crying over them as she 
read; and when she had finished her resolution 
was made to go back to Edgehill. It was a} 
wild, impulsive decision, and, Rose was more | 
than half afraid, a very foolish one. For it was ; 


only to be near the Leightons that she wished to 
go, and she did not even know whether they 


were in the village still or not. The last of her 
letters was dated four years ago, while Arthur 
was still at college. What had become of him 
since—what changes had happened in the fam- 
ily—whether their home continued to be at Oak 
Lawn—she had never heard. It was more than 
likely, she said to herself, that both Arthur and 
Clara were married by this time, and perhaps 
Marian also; and the whole family might be far 
away from Edgehill for all she knew to the con- 
trary. Nevertheless, after a woman's willful 
fashion, she was determined to go; and the 
mere resolution, putting an end as it did to the 
perplexities and vexations of her undecided state, 
brought a certain degree of rest and hopefulness 
with it. 

As to what she proposed to do after she got to 
Edgehill her ideas were exceedingly vague and 
undefined. She had certainly no intention of 
going to Oak Lawn, even if she found the 
Leightons were still there, to ask for sympathy 
and help in her difficulties. No, Rose Murray 
was proud, and romantic too, in spite of all her 
experience of the hard realities of life. It was 
her fancy to go back to Edgehill as a stranger— 
as a stranger to find employment, if possible ; 
and to reveal herself to no one—especially not 
to the Leightons—until she should be satisfied 
that the recognition would be a welcome one. 
She would not make the intimacy of former 
years an excuse for thrusting herself, in her 
homeless orphanhood, upon their notice now. 

She said this to herself with a curve of her 
proud lip and an unconscious elevation of her 
graceful head, as she looked down upon Arthur 
Leighton’s little gold locket, searched out from 
some old trinket-box, and recalled the time when 
it had been given her, and the kiss which she 
had bestowed in return. ‘‘ How much he must 
be changed now! I wonder if I should know 
him!” she thought, as she pondered over the 


| bright, handsome, boyish features which the tiny 


gold circlet inclosed ; and then a sudden impulse 
sent her to the glass to trace the changes time 
had made in her own appearance. 

A pale oval face, with a serious thoughtful- 
ness and dignity upon the brow, and in all the 
delicate lines of mouth and chin; brown liquid 
eyes, with grief and passion and tenderness in 
their shady depths; cheeks faintly tinged and 
softly rounded, brown hair just shading them 
with smooth, shining bands, and coiling in 
abundant rings round the small head—these 
made up the portrait which the mirror framed ; 
a very different one, indeed, from the round, 
childish face whose shy prettiness had so at- 
tracted Arthur Leighton nine years ago, and 
even from the more matured and girlish one 
which he had seen last, two years later. There 
was little danger that he would recognize it now, 
for only a close and careful investigation would 
have identified it as the same. Rose turned 
away from the glass, as she came to this conclu- 
sion, with a little smile and flush, kindled part- 
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ly by memory, partly, it must be confessed, by 
anticipation too. But both faded soon, as the 
sorrowful present, with all its dreary realities, 
came back again to her contemplation. 


Iv. 


Two weeks after this Rose Murray was sitting 
in a little back room whose one window looked out 
upon the well-remembered play-ground of the old 
Edgehill district school-house. It was a humble 
little lodging, but it was clean and respectable ; 
and she was thankful to have secured so good a 
one—though whether she could afford to keep it 
long was a question not yet decided to her satis- 
faction. For a whole week she had been trying 
in vain to procure some employment. There 
was no vacancy, or prospect of one, in the dis- 
trict school; no opening for a private school ; 
nobody in want of a governess; no demand 
even for a dress-maker or seamstress; and ut- 
terly without friends and influence as she was, 
the prospect was certainly dark enough, and her 
heart, it must be confessed, heavy in proportion. 
No one had looked upon her with a kindly face 
since she arrived; she had met old acquaint- 
ances in the street, but they had passed by with- 
out recognizing her; and even the men who had 
been elders in her father’s church, and to whom 
she made application now for advice in procur- 
ing employment, never seemed to remember her 
name in connection with their former pastor. 
Indeed, they treated her so coldly — declining 
even to look at her testimonials and letters of 
recommendation, ‘‘ because they knew of no 
opening for a teacher; none at all”—that Rose 
did not choose to make a claim upon their court- 
esy by explaining her antecedents. 

As for the Leightons, she had learned from her 
landlady, Mrs. Lambert, that they were all at 
Oak Lawn, excepting Arthur, who was travel- 
ing abroad still, but was expected home at 
Christmas; Marian’s wedding with a gentleman 
from New York being fixed for that time, ac- 
cording to village rumor. Clara had been mar- 
ried years ago, but she was a widow now, with two 
little children, and had come back to live with 
her mother. She learned, in addition, that there 
was a young lady, by name Miss Hartley, visit- 
ing at Oak Lawn—a very beautiful young lady, 
the sister of the gentleman to whom Miss Marian 
was engaged, and every body expected that Mr. 
Arthur would fall in love with her when he came 
home, and so make a double marriage in the fam- 
ilies. Rose heard all these things with many 
mingled feelings. Such changes in her old com- 
panions, as well as in herself, seemed harder 
than ever to realize, here on the very scene of 
their former intimacy. Looking down from her 
window upon the noisy, romping children, play- 
ing the same old games in the same old play- 
ground, she could almost fancy herself a child 
again, eager for the long school-hours to be over 
that she might hurry away to spend a holiday 
hour at Oak Lawn, or go off on some delightful 
excursion after wild flowers and berries with 
Marian and Arthur. 


The wide difference between then and now 
struck a chill to her heart when she came back 
to the reality, and made her shrink with a 
strange doubt and dread from every thought of 
making herself known to them. ‘* What should 
I be,” she thought, sadly, ‘‘ but an unwelcome 
intruder upon their family plans and pleasures ? 
They are engrossed with interests in which I can 
have no share; and though they might spare 
some pity for me, for old times’ sake, still I 
should be an interruption and a hinderance. 
No! It was a strange folly for me to come to 
this place, and the best way to amend it is to 
leave again as soon as possible, and go back to 
the work which God gave me to do. Human 
sympathy and affection are not absolute essen- 
tials of existence, and I suppose I can survive 
without them—even there, where the memory of 
what I have had and lost haunts every wind that 
blows.” 

She sat alone in her little room, one after- 
noon, full of these sad and hopeless thoughts, 
and feeling more utterly weary and dejected than 
at any time before. A knock at the door made 
her raise her head from the window-sill where it 
had drooped in pain and listlessness, and in an- 
swer to her permission Mrs. Lambert entered the 
room—her good-natured, motherly face having a 
somewhat important expression, as of one who 
had news to communicate or a proposal to 
make. 

**You were saying to me the other day, Miss 
Murray,” she began, “‘ that you wouldn’t object 
to do plain sewing until you could find some- 
thing better. I told you then that I didn’t know 
of any body that wanted any done, but to-day 
I’ve happened to hear of a chance for you.” 

Rose’s face did not express much interest, but 
in gratitude to Mrs. Lambert she tried not to 
seem indifferent. ‘‘ Have you? I had almost 
given up expecting a chance,” she answered, 
with a faint attempt at a smile. 

**Oh, but you shouldn’t do that,” Mrs. Lam- 
bert said, cheerfully. ‘‘ Never give up expecting 
things to mend. You always make a rainy day 
wetter by crying over it, you know—and if you 
wait long enough, and take it easy, something’s 
sure to turn up almost always.” 

‘“‘ Taking it easy is just the impossible thing, 
however,” Rose returned. ‘* What is it you 
have heard of to-day ?” 

‘¢ Well, it isn’t plain sewing exactly, and I 
don’t know as it'll suit you after all; but my 
daughter Jane—she does dress-making by the 
day, you know—was sent for to-day to do some 
work at Oak Lawn. It’s Mrs. Leighton’s place, 
down by the river—I don’t know whether you've 
gone past the house or not.” 

**Yes, I have,” Rose answered, eagerly. 
“* What of it?” 

‘* Well, it was a long job. They wanted a 
dress-maker to stay in the house for three or four 
weeks, and Jane couldn’t undertake it. She’s 
engaged for three weeks straight ahead already, 
so she had to refuse, though she would have 





liked nothing better than making up Miss Mari- 
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an’s wedding things. She promised to find 
somebody else that could go, and the first one 
she thought of was you. Now if you like it, and 
if you can do the job, you can get it. That's 
all.” And Mrs. Lambert leaned back in her 
chair with the satisfied air of one who had made 
a good offer, and expected it to be duly apprecia- 
ted. She was not disappointed either. Rose 
looked up with a grateful face, and said, earn- 
estly, . 

“Tt was very kind in Jane to think of me, 
Mrs. Lambert, and I am very much obliged to 
you both. I will take the work, and be glad to 
get it.” 

*¢ And you're sure you can do dress-making ?” 
Mrs. Lambert asked. 

“Oh yes; I have always made my own 
dresses and my mother’s ; I understand that part 
of it perfectly.” 

** Very well, then, you'll have work enough 
for a month, and maybe longer. A nice place, 
too, and good pay. I’m glad it’s Mrs. Leighton 
that wants you instead of any body else. She’s 
a real lady, and you'll be sure to like Miss 
Marian.” 

So Mrs. Lambert bustled out of the room 
again, and was in a good humor for the rest of 
the day: while Rose sat alone in a strange ex- 
citement, full of a thousand busy thoughts, and 
hopes, and fears, and wonders; at one moment 
thrilling with pleasure at the prospect of being 
so soon among the Leightons, and having the 
opportunity which she had longed for, to see and 
know them without being recognized herself; at 
the next, dreading it with a nervous terror, and 
wishing that she had not given her promise to 
Mrs. Lambert ; again, thankful for what seemed 
a providence of God, sent to her just when she 
was on the point of despondency ; and, finally, 
quieting her troubled heart with the one specific 
for all ills—earnest, trustful prayer. 

After this she felt assured and hopeful, and 
although it was not without some inward tremors 
that she started upon her errand the next morn- 
ing, still she had no temptation to turn back or 
to shrink from whatever might await her in this 
new and strange experience of life. She had no 
intention of disclosing her previous acquaintance 
with the family unless (and she did not think 
this very probable) her name or her appearance 
should awaken suspicion, and they should ques- 
tion her upon her identity. She had told Jane 
Lambert to give her name as Margaret Murray, 
and to say nothing about her being a stranger in 
the village, as the Lamberts believed her to be; 
and she thought this would be sufficient disguise, 
for the present at least. The surname was com- 
mon enough, more than one family in Edgehill 
bearing it; and they had never known her ex- 
cept by her first name, Rose; although she had 
the same baptismal right to the title of Margaret. 
So she did not fear an immediate recognition 
from any one at Oak Lawn, and she would have 
been still more sure of her disguise if she had 
known the odd rendering of her name that had 
already been received there. Whether from 





mistake or carelessness in Jane Lambert, I do 
not know, but Mrs. Leighton understood the 
name to be Murphy, not Murray, and expected, 
as she afterward told Rose, to see some Hiber- 
nian damsel as its proper owner. 

There was little outward change to be seen as 
Rose drew near the place: house and grounds 
were just the same as of old, and even when she 
mounted the piazza steps and entered the hail 
she saw no change still. The handsome winding 
staircase, the polished oaken floor, the hunting 
scenes on the wall, even the heavy old chintz 
chairs and couches were all just as she remem- 
bered them, and for a second she almost looked 
to see Marian’s light, childish figure spring out 
to meet her. Instead of which came a servant, 
who led her up stairs into a little sewing-room, 
and then went to inform Mrs. Leighton of “the 
dress-maker’s” arrival. Presently she came back 
with a parcel of work and the message that Mrs. 
Leighton would see her by-and-by. So Rose sat 
down quictly and busied herself with the work 
for two hours before any one else came near her. 

She was glad of this quiet time, for it gave 
her an opportunity to grow familiarized with her 
strange position, and enabled her, when Marian 
and her mother came in at last, to meet them 
without embarrassment. At least with less than 
she would have felt if she had had to meet them 
suddenly. Even as it was she could not check 
an involuntary start and flush when Mrs. Leigh- 
ton first spoke to her. The voice struck such a 
familiar chord, and the face was so little changed ! 
only grown a little older and more worn, but still 
so like to the face which Rose had loved so well 
once, which had always smiled so kindly upon 
her. Marian was much more altered, though 
even in her time had made far less change than 
in Rose. Rose thought she would have remem- 
bered her any where, in spite of her height, her 
fashionable dress, and stylish air. But neither 
of them recognized her: face to face as she stood 
with Marian, her hands busied in fitting the 
dress-lining to her shoulders, and so near that 
she looked into her very eyes, and stirred her 
hair with her breath, Marian never saw any 
familiar resemblance or dreamed that she had 
ever met her dress-maker before. She did no- 
tice with admiration the pure, refined face and 
classic head bending so steadily over the needle ; 
and both she and her mother wondered at the un- 
usual dignity and grace of language and manner 
which characterized the sewing-girl. But they 
did not look to find an old acquaintance in a new 
seamstress, and so Rose Murray’s identity re- 
mained unsuspected. 

She did not see Miss Hartley that first day. 
A vision of flounces and curls fluttered past the 
open door once, but it did not stay long enough 
to be fairly seen. The next morning, when 


Marian was “trying on” a half-finished basque, 
the vision flitted in, made a pretty little bow and 
smile to Rose, and established herself upon a 
couch to watch the process. She was not in 
flounces now, but in the most dainty and déga- 
gée of morning-dresses, with embroidered skirts, 
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rosetted slippers, and all; and Rose, as she 
watched her lying in her carelessly graceful posi- 
tion, thought that she had never seen a lovelier 
creature. Her beauty was of the petite, fairy- 
like order; she had little light flitting feet, and 
childish white hands, a cloud of auburn curls 
that danced and waved in unison with every 
graceful motion, and a face that was more be- 
witching for its saucy, piquant expression than 
even for its peachy bloom and sunny blue eyes. 
Altogether she was pleasant to look upon, a 
beautiful object that one would not soon weary 
of—at least through the eyes. 

She lay upon the couch for an hour, chatter- 
ing nonsense to Marian, who was busy sewing 
trimming upon a sleeve of the basque, and Rose, 
who could not help listening, grew more initiat- 
ed into fashionable frivolities than she had ever 
been before. Miss Hartley’s talk was all of bon- 
nets and dresses, parties and operas, beaux and 
ec pecially the latter. Rose’s cheek 
glowed unconsciously with a most old-fashioned 
blush as she heard the young girl rattle on with 
such freedom about the sayings and doings of her 
various admirers, her “ flirtation” with this one, 
‘ther horrid scrape” with another. She could 
not help thinking, and a quiet little smile flitted 
over her face with the thought, that Arthur 
Leighton must have changed very greatly from 
her old memory of him if he could ever be satis- 
fied with such a butterfly, pretty and charming 
as it was, for a wife. Some way this feeling set 
her quite at her ease with Miss Hartley, and 
made her take a degree of pleasure in her fre- 
quent visits to the sewing-room which she would 
not have felt had the young lady’s conversation 
been of a more intellectual description. Who- 
ever has dived deep enough into the ‘‘ feminine 
element” to understand its contradictory cur- 
rents may explain this disposition to his own 
satisfaction. Rose did not try to account for it 
to herself—indeed she did not even acknowledge 
it to herself, and would have been deeply indig- 
nant if the accusation of such a feeling had been 
brought against her! 





Vv. . 

The weeks went by very rapidly, and notwith- 
standing her confinement to the little sewing- 
room—for she was rarely beyond its limits—very 
pleasantly too. She took an unwonted interest 
in the pretty, bright fabrics that lay heaped about 
the room, and exhausted her taste and skill in 


fashioning them into most beautiful robes for | 


Marian ; for all her old affection for Marian was 
fast reviy ing in this daily intercourse, restricted 
as it was. She found her much the same as in 
her first girlhood, simple-hearted, loving, and 


conscious allusions to the great ‘‘ coming event” 
of her young life possessed a wonderful interest 
for Rose. As for Marian, she was growing into 
a great liking for her ‘‘ beautiful dress-maker,” 
as she called her continually. Rose’s quiet sym- 


pathy, which she understood as plainly as if it | 


had been expressed in many words, was as charm- | 





ing as it was unexpected to the young fiancée ; 
and her perfect ladyhood almost made Marian 
forget the difference in their stations when they 
sat together, as after a while they did frequent- 
ly, sewing each upon the same garment, and 
talking familiarly upon a far wider range of top- 
ics than she could ever venture upon with Ella 
Hartley. Not that they were such very exalted 
topics, or that Ella was lacking in intelligence, 
either; but Miss Hartley was interested in very 
few subjects that did not preponderate with the 
masculine gender. 

At such times as these the temptation was 
strong to Rose to reveal herself in her real char- 
acter. The old affection had sprung up into 
such new, warm life, quickened by Marian’s kind- 
ness and freedom, and it seemed so natural and 
fitting that she who had once been Marian’s dear- 
est friend should be with her now, helping and 
sympathizing in all these important preparations, 
that she almost forgot sometimes that she was 
there merely as a hired asSistant, and such fa- 
miliar words as would inevitably have revealed 
her secret trembled ‘upon her lips more than 
once. 

One evening, especially, she could scarcely re- 
sist the yearning impulse of her heart. The two 
girls were together for a little while in the short 
October twilight, after it had grown too dark for 
Rose to sew. She had gathered up her working 
materials and put them in order for the next 
day, and was looking out now in a half sweet 
half mournful reverie at the great oak-tree, whose 
leafy boughs, silvered here and there with moon- 
light glimpses, were tossing before the window. 
So many memories of the past days centred un- 
der that old tree, and, as she looked out into its 
thick foliage, came clustering back to her, that 
soft tears filled her eyes and blinded them until 
she never saw Marian’s quiet approach to her 
side. The first token of it was the light touch 
of a hand upon her shoulder, and when she turn- 
ed around hastily she met Marian’s eyes looking 
into hers with such a tender, ®ppealing sympa- 
thy that she longed to throw her arms around 
her neck, and tell her every thing then and 
there. 

‘*You are crying, Margaret,” Marian whisper- 
ed. “I wish you would tell me what is the 
matter, and let me comfort you ifIcan. Why 
do you never talk to me about yourself? You 
would, if you liked me as I like you!” 

“I like you more than that, Miss Leighton,” 
Rose answered, quickly and earnestly; ‘‘ much 
more than you can understand.” 

‘Do you really? then why not confide in 
me? I have taken a fancy—perhaps it is fool- 


| ish and romantic, but we all think so—that you 
generous, and all her little involuntary, half- | 


used to be in different circumstances—that you 
were never born to be a dress-maker, in spite of 
your beautiful fitting,” Marian added, with a 
little laugh to cover the embarrassment which 
she felt in probing such a subject. 

A flush came to Rose’s cheek, and a thrill of 
pleasure to her heart, for it was pleasant to know 
! that they talked of her with interest among them- 
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selves, and appreciated her superiority to her sit- 
uation ; but she restrained herself, and only an- 
swered, quietly, ‘‘ Suppose you are right, Miss 
Leighton, what then? That is my position now, 
and I must be estimated accordingly.” 

**Not so,” said Marian, eagerly. ‘I esti- 
mate you for what you are in yourself, not for 
the accident of your position. I know that you 
are above this dress-making drudgery, and I 
want to release you from it if possible. If you 
will tell me about yourself—if you will let me be 
your friend—I am almost sure I could help you 
in some way.” 

She spoke so warmly—she was so like the 
generous, impulsive Marian of old times at that 
minute, that Rose could hardly keep back the 
words of gonfession that were on her lips. They 
would surely have found utterance, but that just 
then Ella Hartley’s silvery tones rang along the 
hall: ‘* Marian, Marian! where in the world 
are you hiding yourself?” and the next moment 
the flounces and ringlets rustled into the room, 
putting a sudden end to the conference. 

Rose sat down in the darkness when she was 
left alone, and asked herself what would be the 
end of all this, and what course she was going 
to pursue? She had been at Oak Lawn now for 
three weeks, and she might be engaged for as 
many more, but after that what was she to do if 
she still kept her secret from the family? Why 
did she keep it now? Not in any hope that they 
would penetrate it themselves and so make the 
confession needless; for notwithstanding Mar- 
ian’s affectionate regard, and the kindness which 
both Mrs. Leighton and Clara had shown her, 
there was no sign of recognition or remembrance 
from them, and no likelihood of any, unless she 
herself gave them the clew. Neither did she 
doubt but that they would welcome her willing- 
ly and kindly, for the sake of what she was now 
as well as for what she had been in time past. 
Why, then, did she linger, and delay the revela- 
tion which it was both her duty and her desire to 
make? ¥ 

Why, indeed? And why did Rose hide her 
face when she asked herself the question, as if 
the darkness could show what blushes were red- 
dening there! Around her neck was a slender 
silken cord, visible only when she bent her head, 
and fastened to this, but concealed from every 
eye, was a little gold locket that might have re- 
vealed the motive of her silence. It was in vain 
that she called herself foolish and romantic, and 
even harder names than these; she couid not 
put away a certain fancy that had sprung up in 
her mind, to tell no one until Arthur Leighton 
came home, and to make him the first confidant 
of her secret. She knew that he was expected 
soon—that any day might bring warning of his 
arrival; and perhaps when he came there would 
be no need for her to tell—perhaps his eyes would 
be clearer to see through the disguise which had 
hidden her from others! In any case, he had 
been her first friend of them all, and her dearest 
always, and she would at least wait for his re- 
turn before she made any change in the present 





state of things. So Rose argued the point, and 
made her conclusions, determining that she was 
glad of Miss Hartley’s interruption, which. had 
prevented any confidences to Marian, and that 
she would be careful in future to avoid a like 
temptation. 

Marian did not come early to the sewing- 
room the next day, and Rose, who had been 
waiting some time for her to come in and decide 
some question of trimming, was about to go in 
search of her, when the door opened, and Clara 
entered instead, holding her youngest child, a 
boy of two years, by the hand. 

‘*T thought mamma was here,” she said, look- 
ing around. ‘Do you know where she is, Mar- 
garet ?” 

‘*In the garden, I think,” Rose answered. 
‘**T saw her near the grape-vines a few minutes 

**Oh! ‘Will you take care of Charlie, then, 
alittle while? . His nurse is busy just now, and 
I do not like to take him into the garden while 
there is so much dew.” 

Rose replied by laying aside her work and 
lifting the child to her lap. The little fellow 
laughed and patted her face contentedly, and the 
mother, with a pleasant smile and ‘‘ Thank you,” 
to Rose, went out and left them together. Char- 
lie was one of those fearless, sociable children, 
who never ‘‘make strangers” of any one, and 
Rose had won his affections some time before by 
allowing him to upset her basket of spools and 
tangle them at his pleasure whenever he came 
into the sewing-room. She had a womanly fond- 
ness for little children, and it was a pleasant 
task to take care of bright little Charlie; so she 
gave herself up to it, riding him upon her shoul- 
der, trotting him upon her knee, and telling him 
the wonderful lyrics of Mother Goose, to his en- 
tire satisfaction. By-and-by, in the midst of 
‘¢ Banger-buffer,” the young gentleman ordered 
her peremptorily to stop: ‘* Charlie tired now— 
Charlie want ’oo to sing ;”’ and laying his head 
upon her arm, he settled himself in a position 
for sleeping, as Rose began to sing softly for 
him. 

It was not long before his eyelids drooped 
heavily over the laughing blue eyes, and his soft, 
deep breathing told that he was asleep. Rose held 
him closely and tenderly to her ; the clasp of his 
baby arms and the weight of his little head upon 
her breast gave her a new and delightful feeling. 
It was long since she had held a sleeping child 
in her arms, and little Charlie’s innocent face, 
in its deep, rosy rest, stirred her heart with a 
strange mingling of sad and sweet sensations. 
His mother did not come back so soon as. she 
had promised, and Rose feared to disturb him by 
laying him on the sofa, so she continued to hold 
him and watch his slumber. It was still and 
profound at first, but by-and-by he began to toss 
his arms restlessly, though without opening his 
eyes, and Rose noticed that a redder flush was 
spreading over his face, and that his little hands 
were growing dry and hot. It made her feel 


anxious, though she hardly knew what she appre- 
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hended, and she wished that Mrs. Rivers would 
come back. But an hour went by and no one 
came near her, and all the while the child’s fe- 
verish restlessness seemed to increase. He woke 
up at last with a start and cry which thoroughly 
frightened her. His eyes stared wildly, and his 
flesh was so hot that Rose knew he was in a fe- 
ver, and she started up at once to carry him to 
his mother. © To her great relief Clara appeared 
just at that moment, beginning an apology for 
having imposed upon her so long. But Rose 
cut it short, exclaiming, anxiously, 

‘¢ Never mind that, Mrs. Rivers; only look at 
Charlie now. Iam so afraid he is ill! He has 
been asleep in my arms, and has waked up with 
a fever, I am sure.” 

Clara snatched him from her with a look of 
alarm, and saw at a glance that her fears were 
well founded. The child was really ill, and in 
a moment she was filled with terror and dis- 
tress. 

“He is going into convulsions—what shall I 
do!” she cried wildly, as the little fellow turned 
his burning eyes unconsciously toward her. 

‘Qh no,” said Rose, eagerly; ‘‘he is only 
feverish, and not quite awake yet. He will know 
you presently. ‘Take him into your room, and 
I will go and find Mrs. Leighton, and send some 
one for the doctor directly. It may not be much 
after all.” 

But even as she tried to speak cheering words 
her own fears belied them. The unconscious 
eyes, and burning head, and drooping limbs con- 
vinced her that it was something more than an 
ordinary ailment; and she hurried anxiously to 
find Mrs. Leighton, whose more practiced expe- 
rience would be better able to estimate the cause 
for alarm. 

It was very soon found to be serious enough. 
The doctor, hastily summoned, pronounced a ver- 
dict of scarlet fever, and poor Clara was over- 
whelmed with despair. She had the greatest 
horror of the disease, and would not listen to a 
word of hope or comfort, or believe that her child 
would ever be well again. The whole houschold 
was in distress, and by way of crowning the trou- 
ble, Bridget, the nurse, announced her intention 
of leaving instantly. ‘‘ She was afraid of her 
life to stay, an’ no money could timpt her to take 
that awful faver,” she declared. It was out of 
the question trying to find another nurse under 
the circumstances, yet now, of course, was the 
time when her services were most indispensable. 
Clara quite broke down under this accumulation 
of misfortunes, and Mrs. Leighton herself, prompt 
and energetic as she was in most emergencies, 
was worried and perplexed, not knowing what to 
do. » 

Rose came to the relief simply and quietly, 
without a thought of herself, but only anxious to 
be of use. ‘‘If you will take me, Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, I will fill Bridget’s place to the best of my 
ability,” she said. ‘‘I am not afraid of the fe- 
ver, and I have been used to sickness and watch- 
ing at night. I can help you I am sure, if you 
will let me stay.” 


And so it was arranged, in spite of Mrs. Leigh- 
ton’s unwillingness to place her in such an infe- 
rior position; for there was nothing else to be 
done. She was too thankful for the unexpected 
relief to refuse it, and even Marian could make 
no objections. So Rose was installed at once in 
Bridget’s office. It had all come about so natu- 
rally that it scarcely seemed strange to her, and 
her mind was so full of anxious care for the sick 
child that she had no time to think of herself at 
all, or to dwell upon the sudden and startling 
transitions of the past few weeks. 

The disease developed rapidly, in a most 
alarming form, and, in spite of every precaution, 
little Helen, the older child, was soon attacked 
with it also. 

Hitherto Rose’s duty had only been to take 
care of this child, and keep her out of the way 
of the sick-room. Mrs. Leighton and Clara had 
given themselves up to Charlie; but now that 
Helen also was ill, Rose’s abilities as a nurse 
and watcher were brought into requisition. For 
many days she scarcely left the room, except for 
a few minutes at a time, never seeming to feel 
fatigue or pain so long as she could do any thing 
for any one. Marian declared that she would 
kill herself, and pleaded to take her place, if only 
for a day or a night; and even Miss Hartley, 
who had steadily refused to put herself out of 
danger by leaving the house, would gladly have 
done any thing that she had been allowed. But 
Rose, beyond any or all of them, seemed to pos- 
sess the power to soothe the moaning children. 
She had a thousand little arts and devices to wile 
away their pain, and the most watchful, unwea- 
ried patience, the most tender skill in the exercise 
of them. Hour after hour she walked the room 
with one or the other in her arms, or rocked 
them upon her knees, singing low, murmuring 
songs which lulled them into quiet when every 
thing else had failed; and no one had such pow- 
er as she to coax the bitter medicines down, or 
persuade submission to the doctor’s prescriptions. 
So they all gave up to her finally, allowing her 
to do as she pleased—only wondering at and 
blessing her in their hearts, and showing to her 
such grateful love and appreciation as made 
Rose’s heart swell and her eyes fill with happy 
tears many a time. 

Indeed she was happier now than she had been 
for a long time before. In spite of her constant 
labors and watchings, and more than all, her 
anxiety for the children whom she was growing 
to love so tenderly, she felt lighter-hearted, 
stronger both in body and spirit, than she had 
felt since her mother’s death. She was no lon- 
ger alone in the world useless and hopeless, but 
serving those she loved, and winning in return 
affection and trust to the full extent of her heart’s 
desire. She almost forgot, sometimes, that she 
had any other name than ‘‘ Margaret,” or any 
other claim upon their regard than this that they 
so lovingly acknowledged, except when some 
mention of Arthur Leighton, or allusion to his 
expected return, brought a thrill of remembrance 





4 to her heart. 
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vi. 

She sat alone in the nursery one afternoon. 
The children were both sleeping, and their reg- 
ular, even breathing, and the light moisture upon 
their brows, confirmed the doctor’s morning ver- 
dict, that the fever was abating, and the danger 
already past. Clara was up stairs, sleeping 
soundly as a child, now that her greatest dread 
was over; Mrs. Leighton down stairs, busied 
with some household matters, and Marian and 
Ella were walking arm in arm on the piazza be- 
low. Rose could hear the low murmur of their 
voices as they passed and repassed beneath her 
window. Another sound came to her ear by- 
and-by, as she sat ifi the darkened room, listen- 
ing dreamily—a sound like the roll of a carriage 
and the noise of wheels grating on the gravel. 
She drew nearer to the window in a sort of idle cu- 
riosity, and looked out to see the arrival, though 
she only supposed it to be the doctor. But in- 
stead of the doctor’s substantial person a tall, slen- 
der figure leaped lightly out of the carriage, and 
a youthful face, browned by exposure, but still 
fresh and handsome, was uplifted for a moment, 
then disappeared under the arch of the portico. 

The blood rushed to Rose’s pale cheek, and 
her heart beat tumultuously for a minute. She 
had not recognized the face she saw—that was 
impossible in her fleeting glimpse of it—but she 
knew in her heart whose it was, and that Arthur 
Leighton had come home at last. She heard 
the joyful exclamations down stairs, the outcry 
of surprise and delight—half checked for fear of 
waking the sick children—and Arthur’s manly 
tones ringing above the feminine voices, with a 
strange mingling of emotions. Her own isola- 
tion was more painfully apparent—she had no- 
thing to do with this family gladness; and yet 
she could not help the vivid pleasure which 
brightened lips and eyes at the thought of seeing 
him soon again, the keen curiosity regarding all 
changes that had taken place in him, the shy, 
yet thrilling hope that he would penetrate her 
disguise, and know her as she knew him. 

It was in vain that her reason protested against 
this last folly, and warned her of disappointment; 
the eager wish was beyond the power of reason 
to control, and never had she possessed so little 
self-command or dignity as in those first few 
moments of excitement and suspense. Every 
sudden sound below made her start and tremble 
with eager expectation, for she knew that he 
would be coming up soon to see the children and 
Clara, and that he must meet her at the same 
time. Whether she most dreaded or longed for 
the meeting she could hardly tell, heart and 
mind were both in such a tumult. 

The sound of voices and footsteps upon the 
stairs recalled her at last to some degree of self- 
possession, and pride coming to her aid, enabled 
her to repress the outward signs of her inward 
agitation before Mrs. Leighton and Arthur had 
fairly entered the room. She was very pale, but 
she did not stir from her seat, and scarcely lifted 
her eyes; and Arthur, thinking only of the chil- 
dren, did not even see her at first. 





“This is Margaret, Arthur, our dearest and 
best of Margarets,” Mrs. Leighton said, as he 
turned away from the beds at last, and noticed 
with a little start of surprise, quickly followed by 
a courteous bow, Rose’s presence at the window. 
He bowed again as his mother spoke, and Rose 
responded with a simple bend of her stately head, 
and a quick, uplifted glance that sought his eyes 
for one moment only, then dropped again to the 
work in her lap. The flashing look startled 
him, not that it awoke any recollection, but it 
revealed such beautiful eyes; and he would have 
gladly lingered to see them raised again. But 
Mrs. Leighton was already leaving the room, 
and he was obliged to follow. So they parted 
without a word, and the meeting that Rose had 
anticipated so long, so eagerly, was over. 

‘¢ He has forgotten me!” with a strange pang 
of disappointment she said it to herself, and a 
sense of desolation unknown before fell sudden- 
ly upon her heart. She had recognized him at 
once; changed as he was, grown tall and manly, 
with his brown cheek, and dark, heavy whiskers, 
still the one glance had been enough for her 
faithful memory; and although she knew how 
unreasonable the hope had been, and bitterly re- 
proached herself for vanity and presumption, she 
could not deny or overcome the pain she felt in 
his complete unconsciousness. 

She sat alone with the children all that even- 
ing. Clara, quite refreshed by her nap, and 
brightened by Arthur’s presence, was glad to 
leave Rose in sole charge, and spend a merry 
evening down stairs. Marian and Ella were at 
Arthur’s side, of course; and although Mrs. 
Leighton came up stairs once or twice to see if 
the children slept quietly, and to speak a kindly 
word to Rose in her solitude, still the hours were 
long and weary to her. She tried to read, and 
so forget the vague, sore pain at her heart. But 
her thoughts wandered away from the page, and 
the words that her eyes rested upon conveyed no 
meaning toher mind. She found herself listen- 
ing instead to the cheerful sounds below—the 
light bursts of laughter and cheerful confusion 
of voices that reached her ear when a door was 
opened—although eagh mirthful echo but added 
to the homesickness that already made head and 
heart ache with loneliness and longing. 

She could not resist the tears that came at 
last, breaking up her forced composure, and 
making her bury her face suddenly in the pillows 
of the couch upon which she sat, to hide thereby 
her quivering lips and blinded eyes. It was not 
often that she gave way to such uncontrolled 
emotion, but to-night she felt both hopeless and 
reckless. She did not attempt to restrain her- 
self, even when she heard some one entering the 
room; and Arthur Leighton, who had been sent 
up on some errand by Mrs. Rivers, stood aston- 
ished and distressed at the sight of her passion- 
ate grief. He had thought her asleep when he 
first approached the couch, but he soon saw how 
her whole frame was shaken with sobs, although 
not a sound came from her lips; and perplexed 
and troubled at the sight, he did not know 
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whether to leave her without speaking or to stay | your sleeping undisturbed for the rest of this 





and try to comfort her. The latter impulse pre- | night.” 
vailed, for Arthur’s kindly nature could never! He held out his hand as he spoke, and Rose 
let him ‘‘pass by on the other side” when he | could not refuse hers, though her cheek glowed 
saw any one in trouble. So he bent over the | as she offered it to him. She had moved to 
couch, and with a simple feeling of compassion | ward the door, and was standing directly under 


and sympathy laid his hand softly on her | a gas-bracket; shaded from the children’s eyes, 
head. 














quickly : 


Rose was startled with the touch, and | the light fell softly upon her face, and for the 
her head was lifted hastily. But Arthur spoke | first time Arthur Leighton saw it fully. 


The 
| flushed cheek and drooping eyes—the tender, 


‘Forgive me; I did not mean to disturb you; | sad, grateful expression—something in the whole 
but I saw you were crying, and I am so happy | look and manner—startled him, and, mingled 
myself to-night that I can not bear to see any | with the tones of her voice, which as he listened 


one else in distress. 


Can not I say something | to them had seemed echoes of something heard 


tocomfort you? Iam very sorry that any thing | before, awoke a slumbering memory in his heart. 


has happened to grieve you so.” 
Rose made no answer. 


she listened to his kind words. 
not flow now. from the same bitter source. 


more than a stranger’s claim to it. 

He stood by her in silence for a minute; then 
he spoke again, anxiously : 

‘“‘T can not bear to see you weeping so. I 
wish you would tell me what is the matter, or 
something that I might do for you. Can I do 
nothing, really ?” 

‘* Yes, if you will be so kind, you may call 
some one to take my place,” Rose answered at 
last, forcing herself to speak calmly. ‘‘I am 
not very well to-night. I would like to go to 
my own room for a little while.” 

‘*¢ And is that all? Can I do nothing else?” 

‘* Nothing more than to keep to yourself that 
you have seen me behaving so childishly. 
would be sorry to have Mrs. Leighton vexed or 
worried on my account.” And Rose drew her- 
self up from the sofa and made a movement to- 
ward the door. 

‘¢Stay a moment,” he said, stopping her. 
‘*T will promise this if you wish it, of course ; 
but if you would only let my mother know the 
occasion of your trouble, I am sure she could 
comfort you, even if J have no power that way.” 

The tears came back to Rose’s eyes, and her 
lip quivered again. ‘* How good and kind he 
is!” she thought. ‘I am nothing but a serv- 
ant-girl to him, and yet how tenderly and re- 
spectfully he speaks to me!” Her voice trem- 
bled as she said, 

‘*You are very kind, Mr. Leighton, and I 
thank you very much. I know your mother’s 
goodness, but she can do nothing more to com- 
fort me than she does every day. Indeed it is 
of no consequence. I am a little tired to-night, 
and nervous—that is all. Thank you, again. 
Good-night !” 

“Good-night, then,” Arthur returned. “I shall 
at least tell my mother not to let you watch any 
longer with these children. I know that you 
must be worn out with fatigue, and I insist upon 
Vou. XTX.—No, 112.—I1 
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At the first glimpse 
of Arthur’s figure she had hidden her face in her | 
hands, and the tears rushed faster than ever as 
But they did | 
The 
tender, respectful sympathy had been as balm | 
and healing to her sore, aching heart; and there 
was a strange delight in receiving it thus from 
him, all unconscious as he was that she had any | 


I| 


| She was gone before he could recall the associa- 
tion; and although her face haunted him all the 
evening, and he ransacked his memory to dis- 
cover its counterpart there, he could not remem- 
ber when or where he had seen one like it. 

| As for Rose, she went to her bed excited and 
agitated by a whirl of wild thoughts that would 
not let her sleep. It was in vain that she said 
| to herself, ‘‘ Any gentleman would have done 
the same. My station, whatever he knew about 
it, was nothing to prevent his offering me com- 
mon sympathy—and it was nothing but common 
| sympathy that he did offer. Why need I be so 
stirred, so fluttered, so restless with the pleasure 
of being pitied by him?” And here the proud 
lip curled with self-contempt, and she vowed that 
she would neither think of him again nor care 
what he thought ofher. But the vow was broken 
more than once before sleep’s soft unconscious- 
ness settled down upon heart and brain. 


VIL. 
The children grew better, slowly but surely ; 
and as fears for their safety subsided the house- 
hold fell back into the old social habits which 
had been for a time interrupted. Marian’s vis- 
itors came and went as usual; she and Miss 
Hartley renewed their rides and drives; and the 
evenings were mirthful again with music and 
pleasant company. Arthur was with the two 
girls constantly; no plan or excursion of any 
kind could go on without him—at least, in Miss 
Hartley’s opinion. All her flow of spirits— 
checked for a time by her real sympathy with 
the sorrow in the house—had revived, and she 
was so arch, playful, pretty—so tender, admir- 
ing, and gracious at times—so saucy and co- 
quettish at others—so captivating in all moods 
—that Arthur could not but be fascinated by 
her many graces, especially as he could not help 
seeing her evident admiration for him and pleas- 
ure in his attentions. No one knew better than 
Miss Hartley how to apply this graceful flattery ; 
and to tell the truth, it was not altogether flat- 
| tery in the present case. Arthur’s manly beau- 
ty and accomplishments—not to speak of his 
wealth and social position—were attractions for 
which the little lady was quite willing to ex- 
change the whole catalogue of her charms. He 
was not only unexceptionable every way, but she 








liked him very much besides; so she laid her- 
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self out to make the conquest, and Marian look- 
ed on smiling, thinking of her own marriage, 
and how pleasant this exchange of brothers 
would be. Ella was not quite so ‘‘ deep” as she 
might be, but then she was a good little thing, 
kind-hearted and affectionate, and so pretty and 
graceful that it did not make much difference 
whether she knew any thing or not. She would 
always be fascinating, even if she could not ‘* talk | 
books,” and she would be so devoted to Arthur | 
that he could not help being happy with her. 
So Marian settled the matter to her own satis- 
faction, and lent all her influence for Ella’s ben- | 


efit; and Arthur, susceptible as he was to these | 
womanly spells, might fairly have been thralled | 


and conquered by them if there had not been a 
counter-charm to protect him. 
Rose held this, unconscious though she was. 


He saw her every day, and the interest at first | 
excited by the secret bond of sympathy between | 


them, and the vague memory which continually | 
baffled his efforts of recollection, was kept alive | 
by the thoughtful beauty of her face, the wo- | 
manly sweetness of her voice, and the simple 
dignity of her behavior. She never sat at table | 
with him, she never shared their evenings in the | 


drawing-room, she never joined in any general | 


conversation, and, especially, never spoke to him 
unless he directly challenged it ; 


in some sort, an estimate of her character. He 
saw that she was in a false and difficult position 
—that she was a lady in refinement and cultiva- 


tion, while occupying so inferior a station; and | 


he could not but admire the dignity which could 


command respect under such embarrassing cir- | 
cumstances. Miss Hartley would not have been | 


flattered if she could have read the mental com- 
parisons drawn between herself and the dress- 


maker nurse; and she would have been alarm- | 
ed for the success of her schemes if she had 
known how many times, even in her presence, | 


his thoughts were full of the same humble indi- 
vidual. The mystery about her, the haunting | 
conviction that he had seen her somewhere be-_ 
fore, continually attracted him to fancies and | 
speculations concerning her, and drew his steps | 


often to the sick room, which was still her con- | 
stant post. He never said much to her when | 


there, for there were always others in the room ; 


but in spite of | 
all this he managed to see enough of her to form, | 





their fretful humors, her unfailing kindness in 
spite of their thousand caprices and exactions; 
for both were now in the most restless and irri- 
table stage of the distressing malady, and one 
such word as this, ‘‘ How patient you are, Mar- 
garet!” or, ‘‘ Margaret, you must haye the tem- 
per of a saint to bear with these children!” was 
enough to inspire her with a cheerful courage 
and patience which all Charlie’s fretful cries or 
Helen’s unreasoning demands failed to disturb. 
| He called her ‘‘ Margaret” just as all the others 
| did, but with a different tone. They said it 

familiarly, and affectionately, too; but upon his 
lips it became a title of dignity, so gentle and 
respectful was his manner in uttering it. All 
Rose’s childish memories of him, all her later 
imaginations of what he might be, all her girlish 
ideas of manly courtesy were realized in him 
when he spoke her name. The tone thrilled 
upon her memory long after its echo had died 
upon his lips, and hours of weary watching were 
brightened with the pleasant thoughts which his 
brief presence had inspired. 

Not that she yielded passively to this fascina- 
tion. In the solitude of her own room, and in 
sleepless hours of night, she held communion 
with her heart, and took it to task for all this 
| weakness. Not a blush or smile, or secret thrill 
of pleasure which his influence had given life to, 
but she sat in judgment upon, and bitterly she 
upbraided herself for allowing word or look of 
his to charm her so. ‘* What was she to Arthur 
| Leighton ?” she asked herself with proud humil- 
ity. ‘* What folly and presumption on her part 
to dream that he would think of her—a servant 
in his mother’s house! Even if her true posi- 
tion were recognized, what was it? A poor 
| minister’s daughter once, a penniless and friend- 
| less orphan now, she had zo position, and was in 
no way within reach of his notice. Yet she was 
so weak in pride, so lacking in self-respect, so 
void of womanly reserve, as to give away her 
heart in return for one kind word! as to tremble 
with delight if he called her name, and listen 
for his coming step as if it had music in it! 
When all the while, moreover, any body might 
see that Ella Hartley held sway over his every 
thought and action. He was with her always, 
and she—ah yes! it was easy to see what she 
| thought of him. So many fluttering airs and 








| 
| 
| 


| 


but he observed every motion that she made, ev-| graces when his name was mentioned, so many 


ery word that she uttered, and every shade of | 
thought or feeling that crossed her face. 
As for Rose, she watched for his visits with 


smiles and blushes when he came in sight! Of 
| course they would marry—every reason in the 
| world was in Miss Hartley’s favor; and no mat- 


an eagerness that surprised herself, and for which | ter how vain and frivolous she was, she was a 


she vainly reproached herself. 


He had forgot- | more fitting mate for him than Rose Murray 


ten her—there could not be a lingering doubt | could be.” 








about that—and it made her indignant to feel an And so poor Rose would rebuke herself, and 
interest, for the old time’s sake, in a person who | with sore shame and vexation of spirit resolve 
had so ‘forgotten those very times. Neverthe-| to think no more of Arthur Leighton, care no 
less she watched for his coming, and the tedium | more for him than she would for the merest 
of her close confinement was strangely lightened | | stranger in his place, and go back to her weary 
by his presence in the room, even although he! school-teaching as soon as she could be spared 
staid but a few minutes, and "said only a chance | from the children, without ever letting any of 
word to her. He often spoke admiringly of her | them know that she was other than she seemed. 
patience with the children, her tenderness with | But the passionate tears that drenched her pil- 
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low told what anguish even the resolve cost her ; 
and, alas for womanly strength! the next occa- 
sion of temptation proved it vain and fruitless in 
spite of all. When he came into the room with 
his bright, handsome face, that seemed to make 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness wherever it shone 
—when some slight word or action proved his 
thoughtful consideration for herself—when a 
laugh or a look, or perhaps some earnest ex- 
pression of deeper feeling, recalled the gay, im- 
petuous, but always noble-minded boy of the 
past—she could no more have repressed the thrill 
of interest and pleasure than she could have 
checked her heart’s pulses. All in vain were 
her self-reproaches, and strict examinations, and 
stern resolves: disguise it as she might, treat it 
with scorn and indignation, crush it down and 
trample upon it, utterly deny it even, she could 
not conquer or put away the love that had sprung 
up unbidden in her heart. 

Since the first night, and the brief interview 
which had so comforted Rose’s grief, they had 
never met except in the presence of others; and 
of course but few words had been exchanged be- 
tween them. It was not Arthur’s fault that 
their intercourse was so limited; for wearying 
often of Ella’s graceful trifling, he longed for an 
hour of conversation with ‘‘ that mysterious Mar- 
garet,” as he called her in his mind, and de- 
termined to improve the first opportunity that 
offered for such a purpose. - But the opportunity 
never seemed to come; he had gone at all hours 
to the nursery in hope of finding her alone, but 
somebody else was always there, or sure to come 
in before he could begin to speak. Miss Hart- 
ley had a way of fluttering in whenever he hap- 
pened to be there, starting with most innocent 
and unconscious surprise at sight of him, and 
exclaiming, ‘* You here? why I thought you 
were deep in your letters down stairs!” and 
then she would completely monopolize his atten- 
tion, so that, in despair of getting a word from 
Rose, he would have to depart, no better satis- 
fied than he came. 

He went down into the village one afternoon 
in the midst of a heavy rain-storm. Little 
Charlie had been fretting for some peculiar 
dainty not to be procured at home, and Arthur 
good-naturedly undertook to get it for him; de- 
claring, in answer to Clara’s protestations, that 
he should enjoy a battle with the storm after the 
manner of his school-boy days. So mounting 
cap and overcoat, and spreading a big umbrella, 
which, if not the very same that had sheltered 
little Rose once upon a time, was certainly first 
cousin to it, he trudged down the street to the 
self-styled ‘fashionable restaurant” of Edge- 
hill, where little Charlie’s jelly was manufac- 
tured. On the way he occupied his mind after 
his usual fashion, with conjectures about Mar- 
garet. The more he thought of her, and com- 
pared herse/f with her circumstances, the more 
inclined he was to build up some sort of a ro- 
mance about her. She had never been born or 
educated for such a station, that he could swear 
to; and he could certainly swear to a strong be- 











lief, if not a positive conviction, of having met 
her before and known her somewhere in a differ- 
ent position. 

Busied with a thousand vague thoughts and 
suppositions concerning her, he walked down the 
long street, and passed by on the other side with- 
out ever seeing the restaurant, or discovering 
that he had gone too far, until the old Police 
office—a well-known landmark in his boyish days 
—loomed up before him and showed him his 
blunder. He turned back hastily as he saw it, 
with a laugh at his own carelessness; saying to 
himself, ‘‘ So much for giving my whole mind to 
a mysterious young lady instead of attending to 
my business. It is too provoking, though, that 
after all my long walk I have come to no satis- 
factory conclusion about her. Margaret! Mar- 
garet! who and what are you? and where have 
I seen you before ?” 

He did not expect any answer to this impatient 
question, but one came with the suddenness of 
inspiration. A blast of wind swept round the 
corner, whirled the boughs of a young tree that 
stood exposed to its full force, and struck it down 
so quickly that Arthur had to rush into the side- 
street to escape a blow in its fall. As he did so 
he came full in sight of a little brown, corner 
cottage—the very same that had once been Mr. 
Murray’s home, and, though empty now and fall- 
ing to decay, it kept still enough of the old fa- 
miliar look to recall vividly a memory of his boy- 
hood. Like a sudden light before his eyes the 
whole scene flashed into his mind—a dreary, 
stormy afternoon like this, a school-boy standing 
by this very cottage-gate, a dripping little girl just 
disappearing within the door—and some mys- 
terious link of association connecting it with his 
previous thoughts, the solution of all his puzzling 
queries and vain conjectures stood clear before 
him. 

**Eureka!” he exclaimed, aloud. ‘‘ Rose 
Murray! my own little Rose that I found in the 
rain! Oh, what a fool I was never to see it be- 
fore — never to remember that her name was 
Margaret, too, as well as Rose! No wonder 
her eyes startled me the first time I saw them— 
little Rose, dear little Rose!” 

He was a perfect boy again in the excitement 
of this discovery, and, in the abundance of his 
delight and exultation, cut such a variety of as- 
tonishing capers as would have shocked all the 
proprieties of Edgehill if they had only been 
there to see. Fortunately for his reputation as 
a man of sobriety, his gymnastics were unob- 
served, though it made small difference to him 
either way. He had but one care in his mind, 
and that to get home by the quickest possible 
route, and in the shortest possible time put his 
discovery to a practical test. It is to be won- 


dered that he did not forget little Charlie and 
the restaurant altogether, but he did manage to 
secure the jelly, and then ‘‘ made a bee-line” for 
Oak Lawn. 

A few minutes later and he was sitting in the 
nursery—at a respectful distance from the bed 
on account of the dampness supposed to be about 
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him—watching Rose as she fed the child with | her so very much? how long is it since you 
spoonfuls of the delicate food. Very closely he | heard of her? don’t you really know any thing 
watched her, too, though all the while he was about her now? and do you never expect to see 
rattling off a gay description of the storm and | her again?” All of which, and the answers 
the destruction of the young poplar, ostensibly to | thereto, poor Rose in her own person had to hear 
amuse the children, who made great eyes of | —with what feelings the reader may imagine. 
wonder when he came to the final crash! of his} It was hard to keep the tears that would spring 
story—but really to observe whether she would | to her eyes from overflowing, as she listened to 
show any emotion at his mention of her old | words that showed how lovingly she was still re- 
childish home. membered, in spite of time and absence; harder 
**Do you remember that little old house, mo- yet to control the hot blood that came and went 
ther?” he asked, turning to-Mrs. Leighton, who | in her cheeks, and made her feel as if all eyes 
sat beside Rose. ‘I don’t know when I have | Were upon her in wonder and suspicion. Some. 
thought about the Murrays before, but it came | times—especially when Mrs. Leighton spoke with 
back to me like a picture this afternoon as I such tender and admiring appreciation of her 
stood before the gate—my first encounter with | precious mother—a wild impulse came to throw 
little Rose. It was on just such a day as this, | herself at her feet then and there, and reveal the 
and how many years ago? Ten, isn’t it, mo- truth before them all. But that was only mo- 
ther ?” | mentary, and, thanks to her innate strength of 
*¢* Longer than that, I think,’’ said Mrs. Leigh- mind and power of self-restraint, she bore her- 
ton. ‘It seems more than ten years since I saw | self bravely, to all outward seeming, through the 
Mrs. Murray last. I wish we had not lost sight | lengthened ordeal. Nor one, Arthur only ex- 
of them so completely, Arthur. I suppose Mr. | cepted, saw any thing unusual in her manner, 
Murray must be dead by this time—he was al- | or guessed for a moment that she had the slight- 
ways delicate, you know, and as for dear little | est personal interest in the conversation. Jane 
Rose, she is a woman grown of course. We | Lambert’s carelessness, or Mrs. Leighton’s im- 
shouldn’t know her if we were to meet her.” perfect hearing, whichever it was that caused the 
**T think J should,” Arthur returned, quietly, | mistake in her name, effectually prevented any 
looking straight into “‘ Margarct’s” face with an | association of Margaret Murphy with Rose Mur- 
air of perfect simplicity, and exulting secretly as | ray, in their minds. 
he perceived the tell-tale color spreading redly | Charlie fell asleep at last, dropping her hand 
over face and throat, in spite of her averted which he had refused to relinquish before, and 
head and air of intense interest in her occupation | she was allowed to escape. Once alone in her 
of feeding Charlie. | own room, she sat down and cricd, as the only 
**You are spilling that jelly, Margaret,” he | relief she could obtain in the tamult of doubt and 
said, with a wicked enjoyment of her agitation. | distress that disturbed her mind. What to be- 
“T shall have to feed Charlie myself if you are | lieve, what to expect, what to fear, she could 
so careless.” not tell; for she had no means of determining 
‘**Do it, then,” she answered, hastily, setting | whether this conversation had arisen from a chance 
down the saucer. ‘I wish you would, for I| recollection merely, or whether it was conducted 
want to go down stairs.” | purposely to try her. Sometimes she inclined to 
‘*No, no, Arthur!” Clara and Mrs. Leighton | the latter opinion, when she remembered how 
exclaimed, in a breath. ‘‘ You are too damp to! pertinaciously Arthur Leighton had kept up the 
go so near Charlie. Give me the spoon, Mar-| subject, how many minute details he had recalled, 
garet.” especially how much he had dwelt upon herself; 
But here Master Charlie interposed with a | and this belief brought a thrill of tremulous joy 
fretful exclamation of, ‘* No, no! no mamma— | to her heart which would have atoned for all she 
no ganma— Maggie feed Charlie! hit down, | had suffered of late could she only have rested 
Maggie!” And so Rose had to take her seat! init. But then came the recollection of his per- 
again and listen to the conversation, which Ar-| fect carelessness and frankness in speaking, his 
thur took care should not be turned into another | complete apparent unconsciousness, his openness 
channel by this interruption. Every thing that} and unreserve of manner; and her first belief 
he could recall about the family, about herself, | seemed the extreme of folly and presumption. 
his first meeting with her, the subsequent in-| So she sat, tossed in mind, and sore troubled in 
timacy, Mrs. Leighton’s friendship with Mrs. | heart, unable to see any light through the mists 
Murray, and the household fondness for little | that bewildered her, until she felt constrained at 
Rose—he brought up relentlessly for discussion. | last to return to the nursery, lest her absence 
Clara, and his mother, interested in the topic, | should be noticed and wondered at. 
responded with their reminiscences; and Marian Marian met her in the hall as she went down, 
and Ella coming in presently, the whole story | and spoke in her usual gay, affectionate tone, 
had to be repeated for Ella’s benefit. She was| and Mrs. Leighton and Mrs. Rivers were just 
like a child in her enjoyment of a story—which | the same as ever. Nothing in their manner be- 
showed that there was something true and fresh | tokened any new feeling toward her. From the 
after all beneath her frivolities—and had a thou- | drawing-room below there came a sound of mu- 
sand questions to ask concerning ‘little Rose.” | sic—a few notes played softly, and two voices 
‘* Was she pretty? was she clever? did you love| singing in a subdued strain. She knew very 
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well whose they were, and in bitter humiliation | garments when he did reach home at last would 
she scorned herself for imagining that she—in | seem to prove, to collect as much mud as he pos- 
past or present person—kept any hold upon his | sibly could in the given time. 
thoughts. ‘“* Why did I ever come here? why| It was ten o'clock when he made his appear- 
did I place myself in a position to be so humbled | ance in the parlor again—such a dismal figure 
and stung? Oh! that I had never come back | that Miss Hartley shrank away from his approach 
to Edgehill!” was the despairing cry of her | for the first time in her life, and Marian ex- 
heart. claimed, pettishly, 
VUL “Why Arthur! what a sight you are! If 
you will be so rude as to spend the evening out 
Meanwhile, Arthur, in a very different frame | of doors in such weather as this, you might at 
vf mind, was exulting over the success of his ex- | least have the grace not to come into the parlor 
periment. He had been wandering about the | in that plight.” 
house, whistling and singing, and in the restless- | Mrs. Leighton looked up anxiously. ‘‘ My 
ness of his delight quite unable to settle himself | dear, where hare you been?” she asked, for Ma- 
to any quiet occupation, ever since Rose had left rian’s sally had won only a smile in reply. 
the nursery. Miss Hartley took possession of ‘¢*T don’t know, mother,” he answered, briefly. 
him at last, to try a new duet with her. He| ‘Don’t know! Why Arthur, what is the 
could make no excuse for refusing, and had to | matter with you?” 
put himself at her disposal ; but if poor Rose had **T don’t know that either—at least I am not 
known how sorely unwilling was one of the voices | prepared to give a diagnosis of my complaint at 
whose mingled strain she listened to, her lonely | Present,” he said, gayly, and stooped down to 
— han an aumento geate 
ss heavy : r f sIw you, 
For Miss Hartley’s smiles and wiles were all | sure. Good-night, Miss Hartley; good-night, 
in vain. Mr. Leighton had no eyes for her fas- Marian. I will not shock your sensibilities any 
cinations, and no ears for her flatteries, this | longer with such an exhibition.” 
evening. He lounged about the parlor after And so he went up stairs, leaving Marian re- 
dinner, trying all the seats in the room but rest- | ally provoked by his cavalier treatment, and Miss 
ing in a and finally, to the astonishment of | Hartley in a fever of mingled vexation and curi- 
every body, sprang up suddenly and declared | osity. What could he mean? she asked herself 
that he must take a walk. And go he would, | most anxiously. Was any thing really the mat- 
although his mother expostulated, and Marian | ter? and if so, what was it? He could not be 
scolded outright, and Ella Hartley pouted ex- in love with any body—there was no one here 
er | without saying a word. She was both re herself, and alas! his manner proved any 
astonished and indignant at his behavior, and | thing but love for her! Poor Miss Hartley! 
showed it so plainly that, for the first time since | she was obliged to feel that truth in all its keen- 
Arthur’s ret th in the d --™ loped fully. F 
Arthur's return, the party in the drawing-room | ness, as every day developed it more fully. For 
was a silent and uncomfortable one. He—selfish | Arthur, having but one purpose in his mind at 
fellow t did not give them a thought as he bat- | this time—and that to obtain a private interview 
tled with the wind and rain in his whimsical | with Rose—gave no more of his time or atten- 
a Ray end — ae as he clanged | tion to Ella than his duties as a host and a gen- 
ne gate behind him, and that was not to the | tleman obliged him to. She arrayed herself in 
bright parlor windows before which Miss Hart- her most coquettish morning-rohes, her most ir- 
ley’s figure flitted, but to one higher up, where esistible ‘‘ baby-waists,” her most voluminous 
a single light shone dimly, and where a shadowy | flounces; she smiled and pouted by turns; she 
face and form, only seen for a moment, caused | sang dashing, careless melodies one evening, and 
gee to thrill with a sudden and strange de- | drooped pensively in a corner of the sofa anoth- 
ight. jer; then she quoted sentimental poetry about 
“Did he love her—this Margaret, or Rose, | the heartlessness of men, and talked of going 
whichever she were—or was it only the mystery | into a nunnery, with a most bewitchingly signif- 
and romance with which he had invested her | icant air—but it was all to no purpose whatever. 
ay: kept her forever in his thoughts? Would | Arthur Leighton took more notice of Rose’s plain 
ie have cared for her if he had never suspect- | black dress, worn all day and every day, than 
ed her to be something different from what she | of Ella’s whole elaborate wardrobe, and paid 
seemed ?- And was there any likelihood that her | more attention to one simple word from her lips 
old childish love for him could deepen into such | than to all Miss Hartley's varied allurements. 
a feeling as he would wish to inspire where he | How he longed for an opportunity to see her 
= — aig Ra my wr or’ ee that he | alone, growing daily more impatient ——— 
urned over in his mind and viewed in all as- | as every attempt was frustrated! He could nev- 
i — so absorbed in them that he nei- | er get a minute with her, even to asi: for the in- 
ther looked where he went nor though | terview. y istance fi 
the time was passing. Up one on: coro ps eet iho neue cae me 
— —_—— narrow lanes and dark alleys | prise, and involve explanations which he did not 
-—wherever he happened to turn—he trudged | wish to make until he had first met Rose. He 
along without purpose, unless, as the state of his | began to think, after a few days of vain attempts 
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to accomplish his object, that she avoided him 
purposely, for his appearance in the nursery 
seemed to be the signal for her departure. If 
he took a seat, or showed any intention of mak- 
ing a stay, she was sure to find an excuse for 
going out of the room, and let him wait as long 
as he chose she did not come back. Even at 
night, when she was generally alone with the 
children, if he managed to escape from the draw- 
ing-room and slip up stairs, some evil spirit 
seemed to be in league against him, for her place 
was always empty. Just emptied, it would ap- 
pear, from the book or work thrown down care- 
lessly, and perhaps the rustle of retreating gar- 
ments in the back hall! 

At first he thought it all accidental, and only | 
fretted at his ‘‘ bad luck,”. but by-and-by he 
could not help feeling that she acted with a pur- 
pose. Which was the truth indeed, for poor 
Rose had come to this determination at last in 
her distress and perplexity. She was convinced 
that he neither recognized her as Rose nor cared 
for her as Margaret, and that for the sake of her 
own peace she must avoid him as much as lay 
in her power. Once having made up her mind 
to this, not with pique or vexation, but with a 
calm recognition of her own weakness, and a 
conviction of the necessity for overcoming it, she 


| 


before her. Both started with surprise, and 
Rose’s cheek grew scarlet with mingled confu- 
sion and pleasure. But Arthur was too over- 
joyed at his unexpected good fortune even to no- 
tice that she blushed, and her heart beat faster 
still with a tremulous delight at his eager greet- 
ing, and his evident satisfaction in meeting her 
there. 

‘*Who would have thought of finding you 
here ?” he said, gayly, after the first exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure. ‘‘I don’t believe I 
ever saw you out of nursery bounds before!” 

* And I have been too long out of them now,” 
she answered, rising upfrom the bench. ‘ Mrs. 


| Rivers insisted that I should take a walk this 


afternoon, but it is time now that I went back.” 

**No indeed, it is not,” he retorted; ‘‘and you 
shall not go for half an hour at least. Sit down 
again—do—and let me stay a while to enjoy this 
beauty with you.” 

** As long as you please, Mr. Leighton,” she 
answered, somewhat proudly, for she would not 
yield without a struggle to the weakness that 
she felt stealing upon her. ‘*You have time 
enough to enjoy the beauty, but I have already 
given it as much as I can spare. I must go 
back.” 

**T don’t believe in that ‘ must,’ Margaret,” 
he said, detaining her as she would have moved 





carried out her plan steadily, notwithstanding 


many 2 heartache, and many a secret longing | away. 


*¢ You were in no hurry until I came 


after the pleasure that she so sternly denied her- | }up; and if it is I who am driving you home, I 


self. 
to be small prospect of any right understanding | 
between them, for, with the proverbial blindness | 


apprehension. Rose was convinced that she was 
forgotten and disregarded ; and Arthur, perceiv- 
ing her avoidance of him, set it down to personal | 
dislike, and was not a little piqued and provoked 
thereat. 
his curiosity and desire, and the more that he 
was baffled in his schemes the more pertinacious- 
ly he persisted in them. 

An accident favored him at last, and the op- 
portunity that he had waited and watched and 
manceuvred for came to him unexpectedly. 
He had strolled out for a walk one afternoon, 


and passing through the court-house yard—a | 


green and shaded inclosure, the only thing like 


a park that Edgehill could boast of—he sudden- | 
ly came upon Rose sitting on a bench beneath a | 


willow-tree whose slender, swaying stems still 
retained some faithful leaflets. It was a soft 
Indian summer afternoon, the sun vailed in 
mists that added a dreamy beauty to its bright- | 
ness. Most of the trees in the yard were 
stripped of their foliage, but the bare interlaced | 
branches made a graceful net-work, through 
which the blue sky shone serenely, and the sun- 


light glanced in broken, wavering lines upon the | 


close green turf below. Rose was quite alone; 


no one else was in the inclosure, and no one to | 


be seen in the quiet streets around. Her head 
was turned away from the gate by which Arthur 
had entered, and neither one was aware of the | 
neighborhood of the other until he came directly | 


Under these circumstances there seemed | | will take myself off directly. 


It did but add intensity, however, to | 


Say so, and I 
will go at once—though Ican’t deny that I want 


| to stay.” 
of love, they appeared bent upon a mutual mis- | 


For one moment he had been piqued at her 
refusal, and tempted to let her go, but he quick- 
ly remembered that this opportunity was too 
precious to be given up lightly, and determined 
|to make at least one more effort. Which was 
well for him, for his last words won Rose to stay. 
They fell upon her heart like sunshine, and she 
could not resist the genial influence, dangerous 
as she knew it to be. In spite of inward re- 
proaches and misgivings she suffered herself to 
| be seated again. 

‘‘That’s right,” said Arthur, approvingly. 
** May I sit down, too?” and taking the permis- 
sion for granted, he established himself at the 
other end of the bench, leaving a respectful lit- 
tle distance between them, which would not, 
however, prevent the most confidential conversa- 
tion. 
| **Do you know, Margaret,” he began, ‘‘ that 
this is just the opportunity I have been wishing 
for these two weeks ? longer than that, too; ever 
| since the first night I came home. But you keep 
| yourself so close in that nursery, and those chil- 
dren are such exacting little angels, that one 
never can get a chance to say six words to you.” 

‘If one has no occasion to say six words, 
| what matter?” asked Rose. 

*‘But there was occasion in this case. 
| wanted to know you.” 
| Tam not in a position to be honored with 
| your acquaintance, Mr. Leighton,” said she, 
gravely. 
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** Nonsense! what do I care for your position? 
It is not that I want to know any thing about, but 
yourself. You have been a wonder to me, Mar- 
garet, ever since—” 

** You found me making a baby of myself that 
night,” Rose interposed, hastily. ‘* You won- 
dered how any woman, not a fool entirely, could 
behave so foolishly. But you need not speak of 
that, Mr. Leighton ; it is not pleasant to remem- 
ber that I exposed such weakness toa stranger.” 

She spoke impatiently, and her cheeks glowed 
with vexation and shame, for she remembered 
too well what cause had moved her tears that 
night. Arthur was surprised at her excitement, 
but he took no apparent notice of it, and an- 
swered, quictly : 

‘*T did not wonder any such thing, if you will 
excuse me for contradicting you, Margaret—and, 
moreover, I was not going to speak of that inci- 
dent at all. Since you have alluded to it, I will 
confess that my unexpected interview with you 
under those circumstances added a great deal to 
the interest which I felt at my first sight of you. 
Ask my mother if I did not—even in the excite- 
ment and bustle of my first hour at home—in- 
quire about you, and listen eagerly to all of your 
history that she could tell me, especially to the 
enthusiastic praises that she lavished upon you. 
You need not smile so scornfully, as if my words 
or thoughts about you were matter of no conse- 
quence whatever. I am aware that such is your 
feeling, but in spite of it I have persisted in 
forcing myself upon your attention. ShallI go 
on now, and say what I wish? or is it really 
disagreeable to you to have to listen ?” 

‘¢ What does he mean ?” thought Rose, for he 
spoke proudly as one who had a right to be of- 
fended, and yet put restraint upon himself. ‘I 
do not understand you, Mr. Leighton,” she said, 
aloud. ‘Iwas not conscious of ‘ smiling scorn- 
fully,’ and I do not see how you can interpret 
my feelings toward you. If it pleases you to 
speak, it will please me to listen,” she added, 
gently. 

‘** Truly?” and a bright look shone upon Rose, 
which more than repaid her for her admission. 
** Then I can speak freely, and I will tell you at 
once why it is that I have so earnestly desired 
this interview. You do not know how many 
attempts I have made to obtain it, and how con- 
stantly I have been disappointed. If you did, 
you would not wonder that I began to think you 
were really avoiding me from personal disiike. 
Tell me now, before I go any farther, was I 
wrong? did I do you injustice in thinking this ?” 

He waited for an answer, but Rose trembled 
and was silent. I do not know by what sudden 
inspiration the truth was made manifest to her 
at this moment, but it stood clear before her at 
last. She no longer wondered at his strange lan- 
guage to one so far below him in the social scale. 
He knew her—yes, and loved her; the whole 
blissful truth flashed like lightning into her soul, 
and made her speechless with unutterable joy. 
And Arthur did not wonder, either, at the sud- 
den paleness which overspread Rose’s face, at the 


downcast eyes and mute, trembling lips, nor yet 
at the quick-returning blood, which rushed in 
waves of crimson over neck and cheek and brow ; 
for the same electric flash had revealed all her 
heart to him, and he knew that no words were 
needed between them. 

Yet one little word he must ask to make love's 
assurance more sure, more blissfully perfect : 





‘*¢ Margaret—Rose! you know that I know you 
—you know that Ilove you! give me one word!” 
he pleaded. 

But she was slow to answer, though he waited 
with passion and eagerness glowing all over his 
face, with impatience trembling upon his lips, 
with hope and fear alternating in his eyes. Her 
head was bent low, and her hands clasped over 
her face. Tears fell through the linked fingers, 
and she had no power of utterance in her sud- 
den, unlooked-for, overwhelming happiness. She 
lifted her head at last, but turned it away from 
him, with trembling fingers unfastened a ribbon 
upon her neck, and then shyly, without speaking, 
and with still averted face, held out something 
for him totake. He seized it eagerly, unclasped 
it (for it was a little worn gold locket) with 
tremulous haste, and then, with a cry of glad- 
ness, snatched Rose to his heart, utterly regard- 
less of place or circumstance, and indifferent, in 
his first rapture, whether all the world looked on 
or not. 

*TIsitso? Is it really true, Rose, darling?” 
he cried, when he could find voice for his delight. 
‘You have kept that little locket all these years 
—you have never forgotten me—you have loved 
me always! Oh, Rose, my own little Rose! 
how can I tell you how happy you have made 
me?” and as if words could not tell, he strained 
her more closely to his heart and covered her 
face and hair with passionate kisses. 

It was a thousand wonders that no prying eyes 
from street or house-top peered through the light 
screen of willow-boughs to discover the strange, 
imprudent scene; that no passer-by witnessed 
what was done with such thoughtless openness, 
and what would have furnished such precious 
scandal to the gossips of Edgehill. But no one 
saw—more thanks to the lateness of the hour, 
and the quiet, unfrequented street upon which 
that side of the square fronted, than to Arthur 
Leighton’s prudence or self-control. 

Rose was the first to awake from the wild, de- 
licious dream, and to remember outward propri- 
eties. She drew herself away from Arthur, glow- 
ing and beautiful with her happy blushes, and 
declared that she must go home directly; she 
could not stay another moment. And she was 
hurrying off, but Arthur held her. ‘‘ Not so 
fast,” he said; ‘* you do not go alone now, Rose,” 
and he drew her arm within his and clasped the 
hand so fondly and so proudly, with such a hap- 
py triumph beaming in his eyes, such a tender 
love radiant in his smile, that Rose had not pow- 
er to resist him, but just resigned herself to his 
protection, and suffered her heart to rest content 
in its deep and full delight. 

A slight misgiving came over her as they drew 
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near Oak Lawn: ‘‘ What will Mrs. Leighton 

think ?” she asked, anxiously; ‘‘it will seem so 

strange to see me walking up to the door with 
ou.” 

. ** It is a sight she will see very often after this, 

my darling. The sooner she gets accustomed to 

it the better,” he returned, coolly. 

** And Marian—and Miss Hartley,” Rose con- 
tinued, ‘‘ whatever will they say of me? I know 
they will both be so much disappointed. Marian 
has set her heart upon having Ella for a sister.” 

** And so she will, unless she and Charlton 
fall out between this and Christmas. I have no 
intention of forbidding the bans.” 

“You know that is not what I mean,” said 
she, with a blush. ‘It was not as Mr. Hart- 
ley’s sister, but as your wife, that Marian wish- 
ed for the relationship; and Miss Hartley her- 
self—” 

** Well, what ?”—for Rose had stopped sud- 
denly. 

** Nothing at all; I have no right to speak of 
her; don’t think of it,” she exclaimed, hurried- 
ly, ashamed of herself for having given expres- 
sion to what seemed now an ungencrous and un- 
kind suspicion. 

But Arthur only laughed. 

** My dear little Rose, I know all about it; 
you need not look as if you had said such a mean 
thing. I know if I asked Miss Hartley to-night 
to marry me she would say yes very prettily ; but 
it doesn’t follow that she will feel so badly if I 
don’t. No, indeed! She cares no more for me 
than she would for any body else who might hap- 
pen to stand just in my place. So her disap- 
pointment, if she feels any, will soon be forgot- 
ten in some more brilliant conquest. Do you 
doubt it ?” he asked, mischievously, as the little 
troubled look lingered still on Rose’s face. ‘‘ If 
you feel so remorseful for the wrong you have 
done her, suppose you make restitution—eh ? 
Take back the locket, and all it was meant to sig- 
nify, and make over your prize to Miss Hartley ?” 

** So I will, as far as the locket is concerned,” 
she retorted, reaching out her hand for the trink- 
et. ‘Give it back to me; I want it.” 

*¢ And for the rest ?” 

** For the rest, I have no restitution to make, 
for I had the prior claim.” And with a bright, 
mirthful smile, which left a sunbeam in Ar- 
thur’s heart, she ran hastily through the open 
gate, and up the avenue to the house, before he 
could overtake and join her again. 


That evening she kept watch in the nursery 
as usual. The children slept, and she sat be- 
neath the light with her work-basket beside her, 
but she was not sewing. Her fingers were idling 
with the little old locket ; her face was radiant 
with the wavering play of smiles and blushes, 
and a tumult of delights, and fears, and antici- 
pations swelled and stirred her happy heart. It 
had been hard to repress all these outward signs 
of her inward gladness until she could be alone 
and give them vent. Now there was no one to 
wonder at her, and she could smile or ery, ac- 








cording to the varying mood of her joy, without 
having to give a reason why. 

The house was very quiet; even from the 
drawing-room there seemed to come no sound of 
music or of voices. She noticed it at last, and 
wondered why they were so silent down stairs, 
and began to listen to see if she could hear any 
one speaking. She thought she distinguished 
Arthur's tones by-and-by, and soon there sprung 
up 2 murmur of voices, growing louder and more 
eager, as if from some sudden excitement. Rose 
listened tremulously to this little commotion, and 
she drew her breath more quickly as she heard 
the parlor-door open hastily and some one come 
flying up the stairs. She knew the sound of 
Marian’s light feet, but she had hardly time for 
wonder or apprehension before Marian had burst 
into the room and thrown her arms around Rose’s 
neck, crying out, in excited, incoherent explana- 
tion, 

**Oh, Margaret! oh, Rose! how could you? 
To think you should have been here so long and 
we never knew you! ‘To think that you would 
not tell me!” quite heedless of the children or 
the disturbance she was making in their quict 
domains. 

Rose was saved from the necessity of answer- 
ing, otherwise than by kisses and close embraces, 
by Arthur’s appearance the next minute. 

‘*¢ Marian, you are to come out of the nursery 
at once, Clara says, or you will have both the 
children awake. Rose, come down stairs—they 
all want you—they know every thing. Come, 
my darling!” 

And Rose went with him, hardly knowing 
where she was or what she was doing, feeling as 
if she were in some strange dream, and yet sure 
of one glad reality—that she was clasped and 
supported by his dear arms, comforted and en- 
couraged by his loving words. And this cer- 
tainty gave her strength to meet whatever else 
she might have to encounter. Not that any 
thing terrible awaited her, for Mrs. Leighton 
and Clara were as ready as Marian had been to 
receive her with open arms. Just as she had 
seemed to be—neither more nor less than poor 
Margaret Murphy, seamstress and nurse—they 
loved her so already that they could hardly have 
refused to welcome her as Arthur’s wife; and 
when it was discovered that she was little Rose 
—the dear little Rose of old—in addition, there 
was nothing more to ask or desire. 

There is no need to picture the scene that fol- 
lowed Rose’s entrance—to repeat the explana- 
tions on one side, and the tender reproaches on 
the other—or to dwell upon the perfect happi- 
ness which at last crowned the young girl's life 
of sorrow. It will all be easily imagined, espe- 
cially when I tell you that from this time till 
Christmas-day, when the two fair girls bore 
their bridal honors and wore their bridal blush- 
es together, not a shadow of a cloud came te 
darken the light of joy which shone so glori- 
ously upon her. Ella Hartley was bridemaid 
for both, radiant as ever, and, to Rose's great 
comfort, showing no sign of a broken heart. 
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She took her little disappointment charmingly, 
saying to Rose, 

‘‘Tf it had been any one but you, you dear, 
stately, romantic Margaret, I should have been 
dreadfully jealous; that I will confess. But as 
it is, the story is perfect. I would not have had 
it altered for the world!” 

And Rose was fain to confess that she would 
not either. 





“ A SHORT DISTANCE IN THE 
COUNTRY.” 


OES it ever occur to the casual reader of 

newspaper advertisements, prospecting per- 

haps in the columns of the Hera/d in search of 

a cook, whereabouts may be situated that mys- 

terious place to which many of them refer, in 

stating that they have ‘‘no objection to go a 
short distance in the country ?” 

You may notice that this clause, explanatory 
of the intentions of Bridget and Nora, becomes 
more and more frequent every season. More 
Bridgets and more Noras wave any hesitancy 
they may once have felt, and coyly wait to be 
invited to take up their abode in rural districts. 
But how does it chance that they may reasonably 
expect such advances, and give the signal of ac- 
ceptance at the outset? Who wants the services 
of the army of cooks, nurses, and waiters that 
are marshaled daily in the aforementioned ad- 
vertising mediums, or sit airing their accom- 
plishments and their finery at the matinées of the 
Intelligence menand women, from week to week ? 
The able-bodied maid of all work, willing to milk 
and churn, to ‘ rise with the lark and lie down 
with the lamb”—according to that ancient max- 
im of physical wealth which of late has fallen 
so completely into disuse— doubtless finds her 
appropriate sphere afar from the luxurious life 
of cities; but are the times so greatly “‘ out of 
joint,” that the wide kitchen, heretofore sacred 
to the domestic hospitality of Farmer Hickory, 
is now habitually invaded by the foreign crowd 
that inhabits the basement of brown stone man- 
sions ? 

There are country seats, to be sure, scattered 
through the vicinity of the metropolis—the homes 
of old county families, who were noted in social 
and political circles long before the present gen- 
eration arose, and who maintained, even then, 
something of the state brought by their ances- 
tors from abroad, including the several depart- 
ments of domestic service. But are they numer- 
ous enough to absorb the supply now apparently 
in market ? 

Clearly, then, there must be a new class of 
country residents increasing from year to year— 
a class of whom our friend Mr. Sparrowgrass is 
the representative man—inhabiting the white 
villas and brown Gothic cottages one whizzes 
past on any railway within forty miles of the 
metropolis, and demanding the services of this 
corps of domestic sappers and miners. The sub- 
urban population of our large cities is beginning 
to form a separate polity, and, from the very 








nature of things, must go on rapidly increasing, 
absorbing more and more of intelligence and 
wealth, and giving out in return new social in- 
fluences. How, then, has the exodus arisen, 
and which way does it incline? 

Drawing an illustration from the rural scenes 
among which we write—and looking back upon 
the march of improvement in the “‘ contiguous 
counties”—we are forcibly reminded of the pro- 
cedure of a flock of sheep, one of whom has found 
egress from a well-worn nibbling ground through 
a gap in the stone inclosure which surrounds it, 
and hastens ‘‘ to fresh fields and pastures new.” 
A second mounts the uncertain block of granite, 
cautiously surveys the landscape with an affec- 
tation of cool and sagacious inquiry, and sud- 
denly proceeds upon so good an example; which 
is speedily followed with less and less caution by 
the crowd in the rear. 

In other words, Mr. Jones, finding that he has 
become attached to the village of Highland-dale, 
where he has passed two summers at the boarding- 
house of Mrs. Saveall, begins to look round, and 
wonder if it would not be quite as economical to 
rent a little place in the neighborhood to which 
he may remove his own comfortable mattress and 
mosquito net, and transplant his thriving nurs- 
ery of olive plants, saving at once the discomforts 
of a flock bed and huge board bill, not to men- 
tion the uncomfortable misunderstandings be- 
tween his wife and the landlady, of which he is 
the perpetual arbiter, growing out of the sys- 
tematic oppressions which are exercised upon the 
juveniles and their appointed Milesian guardian. 

Mrs. Jones—‘‘ worn to a shadow,” as she in- 
forms her neighbor and confidante in Mrs. Save- 
all’s east front room, by these intestine wars, and 
thinking with longing of the time when she could 
call her chamber her own and possess her soul 
in patience—is driven by the desperation of the 
moment to consent, though in calmer hours, 
amidst the comforts and conveniences of her own 
house in Thirty-first Street, with its gas and clos- 
ets, its bath-room, hot and cold water, its prox- 
imity to the Kossuth Market, and the Church of 
St. Christopher, with dear Doctor Mendelsshon’s 
poetical sermons, she might have hesitated. 

Mr. Jones is a man of prompt business habits, 
or he never would have established the comfort- 
able little business of Jones and Johnson, which 
gives him a net income of four thousand a year, 
with rapidly increasing prospects. He has se- 
cured a three-years’ lease of the pretty little prop- 
erty he has discovered belonged to the widow of 
the former physician of Highland-dale ; has put 
the out-buildings into excellent repair; disturb- 
ed the mossy deposits of the neglected ‘‘ front 
yard;” trimming the old-fashioned May roses 
into modest proportions; uprooted the snow-balls 
and lilacs; ordering an invoice of the most high 
sounding standards to put in their places; and 
christening the spot thus remodeled ‘* Rose 
Lawn,” begins to talk to his friends Smith and 
Robinson of his ‘‘ place in the country.” 

Of course the physician’s widow, though re- 
ceiving a rent beyond all expectations in the 
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early days of Highland-dale, and which is ab- 
solutely necessary to the support of her five boys, 
laments over the hard necessity which has rebuilt 
her barns, changed a tumble-down wood-shed 
into a model chickery, thoroughly repaired her 
fences, papered and repainted her house; in 
short, nearly redoubled its marketable value. 
She bewails the uprooted lilacs, and puts no faith 
in Spires or Rosea Weigelias ; ‘‘ the doctor ” nev- 
er believed in these new-fangled things, and 
*‘the doctor’s ” opinion is still, and ever will be, 
law, with his adoring relict. Over the expendi- 
ture which Mr. Jones has lavished upon land and 
habitation—for he could not be otherwise than 
generous should he try—the widow shakes her 
head. ‘Money that comes easy goes easy,” was 
also one of the lamented Galen’s maxims, and 
with every load of guano or coat of paint her pros- 
pects of a punctual payment on quarter-day grew 
less encouraging. 

But Mr. Jones meets his engagements to the 
moment, and Rose Lawn begins to attract the 
attention of passers-by, while the widow’s soul 
is afflicted afresh by the comments of friends and 
neighbors on its improvement. 

Mr. Evergreen ‘‘never would have known 
it.” “*Oh! no, indeed, she should think not.” 
*¢Such an improvement,” quoth Mr. Evergreen; 
‘all these old roots taken out of the way, and 
such a beautiful screen of altheas between the 
house and potato patch!” 

*¢Qh!”—and the tarleton cap of the late in- 
cumbent rises, crest-wise, at the open insult to 
her harassed feelings. ‘‘It was good enough 
for her and doctor; and had she known how 
things were going to go, no tenant should have 
entered those doors.” Untruthful woman, when 
she knows that Jack’s school bill and Ned’s 
trowsers depend on the five hundred a year which 
no one else but Mr. Jones would have given her. 

Meanwhile the invader grows in public esti- 
mation. He has taken one of the most commo- 
dious and expensive pews in the parish church ; 
he has electrified the vestry by stating privately 
to one of the wardens that he should consider the 
decaying edifice improved by a course of treat- 
ment similar to that bestowed on the doctor’s 
homestead, and proposing to meet one-fifth of 
the expense. He is known to put out of coun- 
tenance the copper and small silver coin in the 
plate every Sunday by a ringing quarter or half- 
dollar, with a bank-bill on every special occasion. 
He pays the rector the delicate little attention 
of a new study chair, for the bracing Windsor 
in which his sermons have hitherto been con- 
cocted, and supplies his parlor with bouquets 
from the shrubs, vines, and bulbs that have been 
so offensive in their introduction. 

Mrs. Jones sweeps the aisle with three flounces, 
and adds lustre to the east chancel pew with her 
bonnet from Madame Jervis, while her children 
are arrayed like the lilies of the field. Her 
mantilla is imitated by the two Miss Evergreens, 
who keep house for their bachelor brother, the 
lawyer. Mrs. Fairbairn, the mother of “seven 
under eleven,” sends to borrow the aprons of the 


little girls, and Master Joe's fly jacket, for pat- 
terns. Mrs. Periwinkle, who is given to horti- 
culture, in the absence of nursery duties, petitions 
for a slip of the Salvia splendens, or a root of 
Dielytra spectabilis ; and one and all, charmed 
by the affability and liberality of the ‘‘new neigh- 
bors,” retract their original comments on their 
dress, equipage, and furniture. 

Mrs. Jones begins to understand the self- 
gratulation wrapped up in the well-known pro- 
verb, ‘‘ Better be first in a village than second 
in Rome ;” and is thus gradually consoled for 
household inconveniences, the loss of Broadway, 
the Kossuth Market, the grocer’s cart, her favor- 
ite physician, dress-maker, and her pew at St. 
Christopher's. 

Mrs. Johnson, the wife of her husband’s part- 
ner, is invited out to pass the day, and comes 
fully prepared to sympathize with Mrs. Jones in 
her banishment. She has accompanied her in 
more than one omnibus ride down town, and 
passed up the mutual sixpences in payment. To 
return these attentions, she is met by the exile 
on the platform of the station-house, and con- 
ducted to the commodious vehicle Mr. Jones has 
recently driven up from the city and presented 
to his wife. Mrs. Johnson’s countenance evinces 
admiring astonishment. She had no idea that 
‘“‘they kept a carriage.” Mrs. Jones endeavors 
to suppress the internal satisfaction which arises 
from this source, and stepping in, as if it had 
been a part of her birth-right, issues the com- 
mand for Patrick to drive home with a studied 
sang froid which, however, does not deceive 
Mrs. Johnson. The visitor is driven up the 
sweep, which has replaced the straight wagon 
road, by which the doctor’s one-horse chaise 
found its way to the house or barn, and alights 
on a veranda, luxuriously supplied with loung- 
ing chairs and rustic sofas. The hall hat-rack 
is loaded with picturesque capalines, a burnous 
or so, and crowned by a broad-leaved garden hat. 

The low ceilings of the doctor’s late residence 
are so charmingly old-fashioned, and relieved by 
the extreme delicacy of the wall paper, with its 
fresh border; a work-table is drawn up to a re- 
cently casemented window, shaded by honey- 
suckle and clematis outside, and muslin draper- 
ies within; new books and magazines are scat- 
tered about on chairs and tables ; vases of fresh 
flowers ornament the narrow mantles, now re- 
duced from their original altitude to a reasonable 
and reachable distance; the chairs and tables 
have a style amidst these surroundings which 
they never possessed in the prosaic and stereo- 
typed parlors of Thirty-first Street. Out of doors 
the sun lights up the foliage of the fine old elms 
and maples, and lies athwart the new-mown 
lawn in golden bands. The robins sing in the 
cherry-trees ; the soft rustle of the ancient pop- 
lars that flank the gates accords to their full- 
throated song; and subtle odors steal up from 
the chalice of rose and lily with insensible, and 
therefore the more welcome perfume. 

Mrs. Johnson, not being ill-natured or charl- 





ish, is lavish of her praises. ‘‘ Picturesque!” 
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‘*charming!” and ‘‘ delightful!” are epithets | one else pays the bills, as he rather has tightened 


poured out in profusion as Mrs. Jones marshals | 
her guest from point to point of her household | 
arrangements. The store-room, which has sup- 
plied the lack of Corwin and Co., and is fast be- 
coming the pride of Mrs. Jones’s heart; the 
dining-room, restored from the odors and dreari- 
ness of the doctor’s office, with a large window 
cut to the west, and a Venetian door to the lawn 
in front. The broad chamber, in which the 
juvenile members of the family find ample ac- 
commodations ; the guest-room, brightened by 
its blue and gilt cottage furniture, are all com- 
mended in turn. And Mrs. Johnson meets her 
husband in raptures, when he appears with her 
host in the afternoon, and declares that ‘‘ it 
makes her sick to think of her narrow little shut- 
up house in town.” 

Mr. Johnson is appealed to, not less strongly, 
by the fine leg of lamb which the village butcher 
has supplied; the mint sauce, from the clump of 
that fragrant herb growing at the very door; the 
immense size of the Champion peas, and the ear- 
ly peach-blow potatoes; the rich yellow cream, 
which deluges the red and white Antwerps that 
supply the dessert, and makes his after-dinner 
coffee quite another affair from the beverage he 
is accustomed to in daily life. 

Mr. Johnson is ready to accompany his host 
to the great kitchen garden which supplies these 
dainties, to pat the well-marked Devon, reposing 
under the shade of the apple-tree, in an adjoining 
meadow-lot, though wondering ‘‘why the mis- 
chief his friend Jones continues to reiterate that 
her back is as straight as a table.” Mr. Johnson 
has an eye to a graceful figure, and no objection 
to a momentary glimpse of a neat ankle; but he 
is at fault, evidently, in the points of this style 
of beauty, so he is not unwilling to tear himself 
away from Lady Gay, and follow his host to the 
minor loveliness concealed in the somewhat care- | 
less appearance of her neighbors, Messrs. Bacon | 
and Squeak, whose cottage residence does not | 
display fastidious housekeeping. 

Mr. Johnson falls into a reverie, with his boots | 
on the top rail of the piazza, slowly puffing a} 
mild Havana, handed him by his partner, the | 


subject of which declares itself presently in the | 


inquiry, if there are any more places to be had 
in the neighborhood. 

‘The fact of the business is” —puff, puff— 
“*my wife”—puff—‘ hasn’t got enough to occupy | 
her, not being blessed with your style of checks 
on the future”—puff, puff, puff. 

“‘ Strikes me”—and here Mr. Johnson tapped 
the tip of his cigar against a convenient post of 
the veranda—‘ her health would be better in the 
country, and she might take to gardening, or 
riding horseback, or something to occupy her 
mind.” 

But there are no more jointure-houses to be 
found, and Mr. Jones, who has progressed in 
his education from gardening to rural architect- 
ure—a very natural transition—is burning to 
carry out some of his own private theories, and 
dabble in bricks and mortar, especially if some 





himself in his horticultural experiments. There 
is a most desirable building site a little out of the 
village, which Mr. Jones has had his eye on for 
some time, and, being naturally enthusiastic, its 
capabilities are set forth with all the zeal of a 
real estate-broker acting under the spur of a 
heavy commission. 

Mrs. Johnson always must have her summer 
trip, which amounts to something in the course 
of the season, when the dresses indispensable for 
Saratoga and the Falls are taken into considera- 
tion, and the course of wine-suppers and billiards 
into which her husband is enticed, while she 
converses affably in the hop-room or on the 
colonnade. We will not be so harsh as to con- 
strue her polkas and moonlight promenades with 
strange young gentlemen as flirtations. Mr. 
Johnson draws out a memorandum-book from 
his pocket and sets down £500 opposite to ‘* Sum- 
mer Jaunt.” 

“ There’s your carriage and horses, you see,” 
suggests Mr. Jones, looking over his shoulder. 

Mrs. Johnson is musical, and therefore fond 
of the Opera; charitable, and so can not allow 
the balls for the benefit of the ‘ Industrial 
Widows’ Relicf” and the ‘‘ M‘Donough Founda- 
tion” to pass without the light of her countenance. 
Her husband adds ‘‘ Opera and incidentals” to 
his list, and $300 to the account. 

** Keep up a green-house and grapery, my boy, 
on that ;” and Mr. Jones bestows an affectionate 
slap on the knee supporting these economical 
calculations; understanding that there is a pri- 
vate little building fund to Mrs. Johnson’s credit 
deposited with the Illinois Life and Trust Com- 
pany. 








The carriage and conservatory win the day, 
| and the lady’s consent to the withdrawal of her 
| paternal legacy. Mr. Jones is the happy nego- 
tiator for five acres of land belonging to Miss 
Clementina Evergreen, and ‘‘rise of property 
in the neighborhood” begins to replace the or- 
| dinary topics of conversation at the store and the 
| post-office. Mrs. Jones has had her highest am- 
| bition gratified meantime by a recognition from 
the two or three old families within calling dis- 
tance, who are ennuied in the midst of their 
| ancestral grandeur, and though in town would 
not so much as cast a glance toward the circle 
|in which our friends revolved, step down from 
the moss-grown pedestal of their reserve, for the 
| sake of a new interest in their unvaried lives. 
Thus when the many-pinnacled and turreted 
mansion of the Johnsons rises on the slope of the 
adjoining hill—christened ‘‘ The Evergreens” in 
compliment to its original owner—and with a 
passing glance at the hedges of spruce and fir, 
which Mr. Jones has had the satisfaction of 
superintending, his wife has the pleasure of 
chaperoning the new-comers among her recent 
acquaintances, who find Mrs. Johnson conver- 
sant (with the names and family histories at 
least) of the best watering-place people, and in 
the dearth of visiting places, make no further 
search into her pedigree. 
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The Johnsons are people of many friends: | No. 4 (oblong and shallow). A set of embroid- 
they entertain charmingly, and fill their house | eries from Richmond’s. 
with visitors. Fresh inquiries for building sites| By the return catechism you found that the 
arise, and presently we find ‘‘eligible lots at Indian war-hatchet, which threatened to descend 
Highland-dale” advertised among the desirable | on your devoted head with every jolt of the car, 
locations countenanced by Homer Morgan and | | Was a tree-scraper—the brass surgical instrument 
Anthony J. Bleecker, Esq. More brown turrets | | under the gentleman’s arm a newly-invented 
and cream-colored cottages dot the Evergreen | shrub-syringe—the carefully-balanced basket con- 
estate. Miss Clementina has been wooed and | tained two settings of black Spanish eggs—the 
won, on the strength of her heiress-ship, by a fowl unfamiliar to you—which he had exchanged 
second cousin of the Johnsons, and returns from | with a friend living on Staten Island for two 
her wedding trip to plan an Italian villa that | dozen Muscovies. 
shall cast them all into the shade. Mr. Jonesat| You grew interested in the family news of the 
this can no longer restrain his genius and his day, in Doctor Parker’s report on ‘the probable 
desires, but closets himself with an architect, and result of the boil on Ben’s leg, in the oddest en- 
appears daily in the cars armed with a porten- | counter between madame and a former metro- 
tous roll of “drawings,” which he studies in| politan acquaintance at Thompson’s, in which 
concert with his neighbors Messrs. Robinson and | they discovered that both of them had added three 
Brown, who are the last additions to Highland- | | children to their respective families since their last 
dale society, and consequently look upon his at-| meeting. You were glad to hear that the Smiths 
tainments in all branches of rural xsthetics with | were seen at Mix’s, buying a new carriage, and 
wonder and admiration. that the Browns were getting up in the world, 

Thus it is that more and more parcels, ad- and had taken a cottage at Newport for the sum- 
dressed to the “ package-office of the Harlem| mer. And finally, you discovered that the fam- 
Railroad,” find their way from Stewart’s and | ily name of your new acquaintance was Jones. 
Berrian’s. This accounts for the influx to the Detachments of gentlemen — shoppers —agri- 
cars of the gentlemanly-looking men you will | cultural implements and bandboxes, left the cars 
recollect to have taken at first for the agents of a| from time to time at the various stations. At 
baggage-express on your last trip to your grand-| Highland-dale the seat before you was vacated. 
mother’s residence in Westchester County. You | You had been warned of the approaching separa- 
noticed the social spirit that seemed to pervade | tion at the last cross-road signal, by seeing Mr. 
this portion of the passengers, how they ad-| Jones commence an ingenious bestowal of his re- 
dressed each other by their Christian names, or cent acquisition about the persons of himself and 
abbreviations of their highly respectable patro- | wife, gallantly shouldering all but the round and 
nymics—it was in May, if you recollect, and band- | oblong boxes, which you were pleased to hear 
boxes were ranged with agricultural implements | ‘‘ were light,” as their size was considerable. 
on the rack ov erhead, while baskets of petunias, | With arms thus filled to their utmost capacity, 
verbenas, and budding plants in general bright- | and still supporting the arch enemy of slugs be- 
ened the cocoa-matting into a parterre of loveli- | neath one, Mr. Jones remained standing, braced 
ness. Tired-looking women also—parcel-ladened | to support the shock of the cessation of speed— 
—joined the group from time to time, and de-| which passed in safety, he waved bandbox No. 
posited themselves in the ‘‘ reserved seats,” held | 3, supported by a little finger thrust beneath the 
by the earliest arrivals for their benefit with a| cord, and gave the signal for advance with char- 
sigh of relief, before they proceeded to count the | acteristic terseness and brevity, ‘‘ Come on!” 








packages and parry the original witticisms, called 
out by their number from the little crowd around. 
How familiar they appeared to be with each 
other’s occupations and engagements! how in- 
terested in the probable yield of mutual straw- 
berry-beds, and the flourishing of standard roses! 
Then the gradual subsiding into domestic collo- 
quies, so low that only a suggestive sentence 
reached your ear at first—on the disposal of cer- 
tain funds intrusted to Madame in the morning, 
which had evidently proved insufficient for the 
demand uponthem. You learned that the odd- 
shaped parcel contained three sauce-pans, an up- 
right gridiron, a dust-brush, and mouse-trap, 
from Smith and Windles; the long one a hooped 
skirt, a piece of cotton sheeting, ten yards of flan- 
nel, a dozen bath towels, half a dozen cotton socks, 
a counterpane, and a pair of summer blankets 
from Stewart’s. Bandbox No. 1. Shaker bon- 
nets for the girls and Canada straw hats for Ben 
and Peter. No. 2. A crape dress hat. No. 
3 (square and flat). A mantle from Brodie’s. 


In the excitement of the moment you surely 
have not forgotten how you took off your hat and 
stretched your head out of the window, forgetful 
of the warning regulations posted on the oppo- 
site door, to assure yourself that the party were 
landed safely. Incredible as it seemed—secure 
in long practice, and a certain dexterity thus ac- 
quired—every parcel remained poised in perfect 
equilibrium, and Mrs. Jones was assisted, by 
means of a disengaged elbow, to alight. An un- 
ostentatious family carriage, with two fine black 
horses, was drawn up amidst the crowd of vehi- 
cles, all neat and commodious, and flanking the 
driver were two fine half-grown boys disputing 
for the honor of holding the reins ; while Patrick 
assisted with the tall package in matting, just 
issued by the freight car—labeled Henderson, 
Nursery-man, and suspicious of raspberry canes ; 
that is to say, plants. A pretty child on the 
back seat held up a rosy mouth for kisses, rap- 
turously given by both parents, especially the fond 





| papa, who, depositing his parcels with beautifal 
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unconsciousness of having performed to your un- | lence of whale-oil soap—a species of perfume not 
accustomed eyes a feat worthy of Blitz and his | in favor at Phalon’s, but in these days the basis 
dancing plates, took the little one on his knee | of fragrance, as certain still less agreeable oils 
and became oblivious of all besides. are used in the manufacture of bouquet de Caroline, 
You drew in your head with a sigh of relief | or even mi//efleurs. His ardor of interest in his 
as the train was put in motion, involuntarily re- | new acquisition would not suffer him to pass a 
marking to the stranger on your left that ‘it | night without a trial of its powers, hence this 
was wonderful!” and were evidently taken for | result; and Mrs. Jones, though sustaining her 
an inexperienced traveler remarking on the pow- | part respectably inan animated conversation with 
ers of the locomotive. the strangers, listened with one ear toward her 
There was a social gathering at the Evergreens | husband, and an inward foreboding, as she hears 
that night—you were not there, of course, but | a neighbor detailing to him a process for manu- 
seated in the low, broad family room of the com- | facturing an antidote for the depredations of 
fortable farm-house, where your paternal relative | squash and melon bugs, based upon a half barrel 
first saw the light, listening to stories of the time | of ancient mariners, known as “‘ tautogs,” to three 
when the Boston stage passed in the rear of | gallons of rain-water, and allowed to stand in 
Grandfather Hickory’s orchard every day, and | the sun until thoroughly distilled ! 
your respective ancestors visited the metropolis| She is ready to burn the last number of the 
once in four or five years by sloop. ‘‘ Times have | “ Country Gentleman,” in which this delectable 
changed since then!” ejaculated your good | compound is highly recommended, when she 
grandmother with a nod and sigh. Reflecting | thinks of the bespattered piazzas, and plate-glass 
on Highland-dale and its vicinity, where the in- | windows she has left for Nora’s attention, and 
habitants ride fifty miles a day for dinner and | the general diffusion of this new odor, from the 
a bed, you agree with her. kitchen where it was concocted, to the dressing- 
But the parlors at the Evergreens presented a | room in which Mr. Jones had madea hasty change 
brilliant scene, though you were not there to add | of garments. 
the lustre of your countenance. Finely propor-} Mr. White was not in his usual spirits, hay- 
tioned, elegantly finished rooms in themselves | ing discovered that four rows of the early peas, 
—with carved furniture, good pictures, and which he had taken especial pride in having 
wrought window draperies — they were dec- | higher than his neighbors by three-quarters of an 
orated with the choicest exotigs, and enshrined | inch, had been eaten close to the ground by a 
among them stood a simple vase filled with deli- | flock of pet geese, who had been suffered to stray 
cate wild flowers, and attracting far more atten- | about the lawn, and from thence had found their 
tion than their aristocratic neighbors. way to the vegetable garden. Young Broad- 
More than one group gathered ’round, passing | street listens attentively to the conversation 
a valuable microscope from hand to hand, or | between Mr. White and Mr. Green, the well- 
comparing them with the exquisite plates in the | known horticulturist, who is consoling his friend 
large folio volumes on the sofa-tables. There | | by relating a little accident that had just oc- 
was a grave discussion carried on in an unknown | curred to his large and elegant flower-garden, 
tongue—unknown tothe city guests in whose hon- | from the gambols of a favorite heifer, who had 
or the little company had assembled ; and who | mistaken the inclosure for a clover field. Mr. 
endeavored to look interested, and at home, at | | Broadstreet is perfectly at home on the question 
the mention of stipules, coty ledons, axillary buds | of ‘‘our imports and exports,” listens with his 
—and charmed to hear that ‘ the lilac was dis- | | prominent eyes projected to their full extent, as 
tinguished by the thyrsus or compact panicle of | the conversation turns upon the market value of 
pyramidal shape, arising from the axis of in- small fruits, and is seized with a desire to sell 
florescence !” out his interest in the silk business and invest in 
The Joneses were there of course—Mrs. Jones | | whole acres of Wilson’s seedlings and New Mar- 
freshened by bath and toilet, braced by a cup of | | seilles blackberries ; though he wavers, as grapes 
strong coffee, and a well- fitting French corset— | are advanced, and the famous cold grapery of 
as well dressed and stylish as if still residing in | Colonel Baker i in the neighborhood is alluded to. 
Thirty-first Street, inasmuch as she continued to | He thinks the culture of Muscatel and Black 
shop at the accustomed dépdts of feminine artil- | Hamburg may be more to his taste, ‘‘ more ele- 
lery, and did not think it necessary to neglect | vating in fact,” as he remarks privately to Mr. 
her personal appearance because she had lost sight | Green as he solicits his opinion of the operation. 
of the steeple of St. Christopher. No, on the | A friend has advised him to settle at New 
contrary, Mrs. Jones followed the good example | Marseilles, on account of superior social advant- 
of her own shrubberies, and flowered in the fresh- | ages; another has proposed tl.e opposite extreme, 
ness of a spring array, in harmony with good | the wonderfully thriving town of Busters, situ- 
taste and her ten years of maternity. As Mr. | ated directly on the river. But some of the 
Jones had justly remarked, a bud was a very good | present company, entirely unprejudiced of course, 
thing in its way, but one could never gather the | remark with much spirit, that there is too much 
exact value of a choice rose until it expanded into | snobbishness on the North River side, and inevi- 
full bloom. table chills connected with the bathing privileges 
Mr. Jones was the life of the company as usual, | and gay society of New Marseilles. Highland- 
though attended by a certain impalpable redo- | dale is, of course, the happy medium. 
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‘¢ Are you sure it is quite healthy?” inquires | that is not light literature; for deep and quict 
young Mrs. Broadstreet, anxiously; for being thought, not only cn what she has read, but the 
the inexperienced mother of a baby three months | past experiences of herself and others. 
old, she is naturally anxious on the subject of | She has discovered, above all, that the poetical, 
‘* building up constitutions.” | emotional reverence with which the dim aisles 

“You must take Mrs. Jones and her family | and beautiful music of St. Christopher’s inspired 
as proofs,” replies Mrs. Johnson, gayly, conscious | her, is not the true spiritual life that is to sustain 
that the least degree of intermittent is hanging | her through the trials that come to the most for- 
about her this spring. But then, as every one | tunate lot, and be her passport through the pearly 
knows, there is more or less of it every where, | gates that have hidden her children from her. 
within forty miles of the city, and bad enough | The ever-brightening pathway has been found— 
there of late in the new and fashionable locations | thanks to the personal friendship and guidance 
—a calamity from which our country friends | of the village pastor, who knows the hearts he 





seem to derive great consolation. 

Later in the evening, Mrs. Jones, who has 
taken a great interest in Mrs. Broadstreet, and 
thinks she would like to have her for a neighbor, 
tells her, in a low and tremulous voice—they have 


been talking of the younger lady’s little one—of | 


the loss of her little girl, two years before, and 
how kind all their friends were during her long 
and wearisome illness. 

“T am not always as gay as you see me now,” 
says Mrs. Jones, with tears starting unconscious- 
ly; ‘* but for the sake of others, and for Mr. Jones 
especially, who is naturally social, I try not to 
give way to sadness. I know my little Mary 


has a far more blessed lot than her sister, who is | 


left to the cares and weariness of life; but it is 
very hard to miss her. Every one was so kind; 
Mrs. Johnson was with me night and day. Mrs. 
White sat up with us several times, though her 
house was full of company ; and when Mr. Jones 
was taken seriously ill afterward, Mr. White 
nursed him like a brother. I wish you could 
have seen my little Mary’s funeral. It was so 
different from the cold, gloomy ceremony I went 
through with in town when my first baby died, 
yearsago. Every one sent such beautiful flowers 
—all white—the house was filled with them, look- 
ing as pure and lovely as she did; such clusters 
of white buds, and the loveliest wreath of lily of 
the valley; the dear little creature looked like 
an angel ready for heaven, as she was; and all 
our friends sat around us; the parlors and piaz- 
zas were full; they really felt it too, for she had 
been a great pet in the neighborhood. They 
sang such a sweet hymn, and our rector, who is 
more like a father to us than a cold, wrapped-up 
clergyman, made such a beautiful address. I 
never understood before why we are told that 
‘their angels do always behold the face of Our 
Father in heaven ;’ but living here, one is made 
to realize the special Providence over birds and 
flowers and little children !” 

Both ladies are very quiet when they emerge 
from the bay-window, in which they have been 
conversing, and Mrs. Broadstreet feels that she 


should like to come to Highland-dale, if only to} 


live near Mrs. Jones. 

For our friend has changed greatly in the last 
five years—from a trifling, anxious, unsatisfied 
life, she has emerged into a broader sphere of 
thought and feeling. She has had time for the 
real culture which found no place in the board- 
ing-school education of her girlhood; for reading 


| ministers to, and how to reach the hidden depths 
!of each! He does not hold himself aloof from 
| the homes and pursuits of his people; nay, rather 
| going before, he unfolds to them the deeper sig- 
nificance of Nature’s secrets, the infinite wisdom 
and bounty of the Creator, and leads them from 
the dews and sunshine, which unfold some fa- 
vorite and cherished blossom, to the development 
of character in its noble beauty, and from its 
fading and renewal, the immortal blossoming of 
a re-created nature. 

Thus the phase of social life which we have 
drawn, not with careless though with light and 
| rapid touch, has its own peculiar significance. 
Induced by the extravagant and crowded life of 
cities, it carries with it the culture and refine- 
ment there gained to be retained and heightened 
by constant intercourse with the centres of taste 
and intelligence, and combined with the purity 
and freshness of rural pursuits and surroundings. 
True hospitality—a virtue ‘‘that hath lain by 
till it is almost rusty’— from the ceremonious 
dinners and receptions of modern days, warm, 
social interests that recognize ‘‘ my friend in my 
neighbor,” and go with us on our way, welcom- 
ing our little ones into life, standing beside us 
with heartfelt congratulations at our bridals, and 
a sincere and sorrowful sympathy when we lay 
away our treasures from our sight, are some of 
the outgrowths of a rapidly increasing suburban 
population. 

From this source, also, we may look in the 
future for the best intellectual, moral, and phys- 
ical developments, apart from the false and effete 
refinement of the metropolis, and the dull suffi- 
cient-unto-the-day spirit of purely rural districts. 
Wealth will be brought to bear, with research and 
science, in all the problems of the agricultural 
age upon which we are entering, and which is 
destined to fulfill the promise that ‘‘ the waste 
places shall be glad, and the desert blossom as 
the rose.” Nor only so: the purity of the fam- 
ily and the state are here to be preserved; and 
those who are reared under such genial influences 
shall go forth into the world strong and vigorous 
in body and mind, to further the great interests 
of social and political life; true aristocrats in 
culture and attainment ; truly democratic in the 
acknowledgment of a common brotherhood, and 
the higher law of the All-Father—truths taught 
by the Great Classic, whose authority is dis- 
puted and ignored in the whirl of business and 
pleasure. 
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AMES GRANT landed in New York, in the 
summer of 1793, with two suits of clothes, 

a chest of carpenter's tools, a pair of strong arms, 
and a stout heart. He left Aberdeen because 
he thought to better his condition in America ; 
and being a shrewd, common-sensible Scotch- 
man, he found no difficulty in doing so. Dis- 
covering himself able to earn bread and butter 
for two, he presently sent out for ‘‘ the girl he’d 


scarce a tallow-chandler’s son in all Fifth Avenue 
but bears himself as though his ancestors had lived 
in palaces since before the flood; and I am sure 
no one who has seen these “‘ young scions of our 
aristocracy ”—as the Jeames of the Home Jour- 
nal prettily calls them—but will perceive at once 
the justice and sagacity of Mr. Buchanan’s re- 
mark to the Queen—that the Americans are a 
nation of sovereigns. J. Augustus, whono soon- 
er got into his papa’s palace than he seemed to 
every one to have been born there, was of course 





left behind him,” and when she arrived, duly 
married her, and installed her mistress of a lit- | 
tle house he had meantime built. As years | 
passed along quietly, James Grant invested the | 
good woman’s savings and his own in a quan- 
tity of favorably-situated country lots, which are 
now rather below the business centre of the big 
city, which I am not going to call the metropo- 
lis—no, not to please any body! In their little 
house, next to the carpenter’s shop, I shame to 


disgust of the present head of the family, then 
a rising young merchant, who got out of it long 
ago, and into a Fifth Avenue palace nineteen and 
three-quarters’ feet wide, and very high stooped. 

This is quite enough of James Grant, whose 
life, being only a poor devil of a ship carpenter’s, 
I do not propose totake. He was too unremark- 
able a man for me to trouble myself or the reader 


in due time sent to college ; where he acquired the 
proper proficiency in Greek, Latin, and Math- 
ematics, slang, billiards, and brandy smashes. 
He astonished his ‘‘ Governor” with regularly 
recurring bills for ‘* horse-hire,” which persuaded 
that speculative old gentleman that the keeping 
of livery stables must be the most lucrative busi- 
ness in the world; and mystified his mother, on 
his vacation visits home, by insisting on a night- 


| key, and requesting to have his breakfast in bed. 
say, the old folks lived and died, to.the great | 


She thought at first that Gussy was in feeble 
health—good soul! and proposed to send up 
also the family physician. I must own that the 
young man graduated with credit to himself. 
At a consequent supper he developed political 
aspirations, and made an astonishing speech on 
manifest destiny; in which he abused the old 
fogies, threatened the British Lion, and declared 
his conviction that the first duty of every true- 





with ; I don’t believe the poor fellow ever had | born American is to feather the nest of our na- 
even a political aspiration in his life, which, how- | tional bird. His father told him next day that 


ever, when you properly consider it, is so strange 
a fact in the history of an adopted American 
that it almost entitles him to a three-volume 
critical biography, in the popular style of the 
Honorable and Reverend Hi. Falutin. 

J. Augustus Grant is the grandson of old 
James Grant. I have been told (by one of those 
disagreeable persons who “‘ recollect” every thing) 
that in his youth, some three-and-twenty years 


| he had made an ass of himself, which made J. 
| A. laugh. The old folks don’t understand these 
| things, you see. 
| Toa wealthy American there seem but two 
| paths open; business and—nothing. Of the 
two, in the present wholesome state of our civil- 
| ization, the former seems preferable, as being 
| least unendurable. J. Augustus, of course, was 
| not going to waste his life in a profession. Peter 





ago—when the Fifth Avenue palace was yet safe- | was a first-class business man—a China mer- 
ly hidden in the brain of the architect, and three | chant—Grant and Elbert, you might have seen 
generations of Grants hived together in the little | their sign—ay, and their fine stanch old tea-ships 
house—J. Augustus was popularly known on | too—any day you chose to stroll down along 
the street as ‘‘ Little Jimmy Grant,” as mischiev- | South Street. So there was an opening made 
ous an urchin as ever knuckled down totaw. I | for young Grant, pending which opening he pro- 
must own to admiring the taste which dictated | posed to spend a couple of years in Europe— 
the addition and proper prominence of ‘* Augus- | which to young men of J. A.’s kidney seems to 





tus.” I confess that, had he remained only plain 
Jimmy Grant, I should perhaps never have told 
this little story of him. 

Before James Augustus got fairly into trow- 
sers and boots a great change was made in his 
life. The country lots having got sufficiently 
down town to become exceedingly valuable, Peter 
Grant (son of James and father of J. A.) in- 
duced the old carpenter to sell out, and with the 
proceeds establish him in business. Peter was 
a good business man, and ere very long time the 
Fifth Avenue palace was built, and J. Augustus 
became at once a respectable juvenile, with an 
aristocratic weakness for trotters—not sheeps’ 
trotters, but livery-stable trotters. 

Young America has a very surprising knack 
at suiting itself to its place in the world. There is 





signify chiefly, Paris. I wonder if Abraham’s 
young men made Gomorrah their head-quarters 
when they went abroad ? 

On J. A.’s return, which was brought about 
by his father’s refusal to honor his drafts after a 
certain date, he found the opening ready for him. ~ 
That it did not exactly suit him was evinced by 
| the fact that he filled it only about once a week, 
| when he drew his pay ; spending the balance of 
his valuable time* on the road, and at his club— 
the last a delightful place, where, I am told, young 
men eat, drink, and talk intelligently about horses 
and “ giurls.” 

Why should he do differently ? Did not all the 
young men, his social peers, do thesame? Why 
should he make a guy of himself down in South 








* “Time is money.”—Pooz Ricuagp. 
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Street, while there was still a bit of life not 
worn thread-bare for him? Was he not his fa- 
ther’s sole heir? Was not the Governor worth 
a cool three hundred thousand? And was not 
this promising youth by-and-by to marry pretty 
Maud Elbert with $100,000 more ? 

Which puts me in mind that I have as yet 
said nothing about Miss Maud, who, as a young 
person worth the snug sum aforementioned, and 
intended by kind Fate to be the heroine of this 
story, should have been treated with more court- 
esy. Maud Elbert, may it please you, then, is 
our heroine—a tall, straight, brown-haired girl, 
whose acquaintance would tell you she was proud ; 
whose friends thought her only reserved ; whose 
few intimates loved her as the humblest, the 
cheeriest, the kindest ; a girl with a smile likea 
June morning, but with a power of cool stare 
in her clear blue eyes, equal, so I have heard J. 
A. say, to forty brown stone fronts—a Fifth Ave- 
nue figure of speech which I commend to the 
young men of the clubs. 

I think there are people who somehow feel it 
a misfortune to be ‘‘ cradled in the lap of lux- 
ury,” as the lady novelists nicely style it. 
There is a description of mind which wilts in 
the fierce glare of too great prosperity, and blooms 
brightest and fullest in cloudy weather or in 
shady nooks. I don’t say this of myself, or of 
you, dear reader, or of J. A. I fear Augustus 
was little troubled with this weariness of being 
served, of being “done for” instead of doing, 
which often brought into Maud’s blue eyes that 
far-gazing, nothing-distingnishing look, that 
deepest, quietest trouble in an honest eye, which, 
to the observing, portends a soul rusting in fet- 
ters. This was what you might sce in Maud. 
Not unhappiness. Why should she be unhappy 
whose every possible want was ministered to 
almost before it was felt? But to a true soul 
thus circumstanced, and especially to a true 
woman’s soul, there are bright possibilities each 
day perishing in the dim budding which cast 
about her whole life this soft tinge of unavailing 
sorrow. To such 

“Chambers of the great are jails, 

And head-winds right for royal sails.” 
How far what a woman does often falls short of 
what she is! And then steps in some stupid sat- 
irist, and, applying to her life the remorseless 
logic of achievement, cries ‘‘Lo! here is one 
found wanting!” Is there any sight more sadly 
touching than this of a fair young girl’s soul, 
gold-fettered and condemned by unpropitious 
Fate to be mastered by servants, by society, by 
finery, by any and all of the cumbrous, servile 
trifies which hinder and belittle the development 
of any true God-given life? What sublime pity 
must He, who judges as men do not judge, give 
these, His helpless ones, blindly and wearily 
struggling against the devouring tide of worldli- 
ness ! 

This Maud Elbert, whom I wish it were given 
me to place more clearly before your inward eye, 
had been betrothed to James Augustus Grant 


when their fond fathers, having gained in some 
speculation of unusual hazard and percentage, 
and feeling the cockles of their hearts warmed 
toward each other, as do men who have, arm to 
arm, mastered some great danger—when these 
fond old shipping merchants, I say, pledged their 
two smiling innocents to each other, and vowed 
to secure the present good understanding of the 
firm with that sacramental cement known as the 
marriage ceremony. They grew up in the full 
knowledge of their destinated union; were ac- 
customed to walk and ride together as little chil- 
dren ; quarreled and made up as boy and girl; 
and by the time they were full blown into young 
society-hood, had grown so familiar that they 
didn’t know each other at all, and didn’t care for 
each other a straw. When J. A. went to Eu- 
rope Maud went also on her travels, not, of 
course, in the same steamer — nor even in the 
same general direction; though they did meet in 
Paris, where J. A. dutifully divided himself be- 
tween Maud and a pretty French girl, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in the Jardin Mabille. 
When J. A. returned Maud was the beauty of 
her set, which, of course, pleased him. Why 
shouldn’t it? Was not she to be his wife by- 
and-by? And don’t a man like to see his wife, 
or fiancée, admired, within bounds? Pleased 
him the more, that it was evident, even to his 
dull and careless vision, that, if she cared no great 
deal for him, she loved no one better. Why 
should she? In her set J. A. was not more use- 
less or worse than any of the others; and he 
certainly danced more elegantly than some. 
And out of her set? Did you ever know a young 
girl with $100,000 marry out of her set ? 

And marrying, you know, is the chief business 
of life. Prudent mammas fondly hope to rescue 
the morals of imprudent sons by an early mar- 
riage. Prudent papas speculatively think to 
make the fortunes of imprudent sons by a wealthy 
marriage. Prudent sons regard the transaction 
with a business eye, and hope to gain out of it 
larger means and greater liberty. And the bride? 
God help her! Except, as sometimes happens, 
she is able to help herself. 

The match which had been so conveniently ar- 
ranged for these young people seemed in every 
respect felicitous, except, perhaps, in the matter 
of love. But then it is to be considered that 
love had not been in the minds of the projectors ; 
though in such matters love is oftener the cause 
than the effect. So far, however, as appeared 
to the world, or indeed to the thoughts of the 
two most interested, the affair was settled. Maud 
Elbert did not give her mind to a future so 
mapped out for her. Your fatalist is never a rea- 
soning being; and indolent people scarce care to 
waste a thought upon those affairs which God, 
or fate, or fortune, seemed to have placed out of 
their control. And J. A.? J. A. drew hie 
weekly allowance out of the opening so conven- 
iently provided for him in South Street, and 
having now pretty much run through his limited 
range of life, took to reading (and misunderstand- 





these many years; since early childhood indeed, 


ing) Thackeray, and tried todo the cynical. A 
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kind of Diogenes the Magnificent, snarling at 
society out of his gilded tub on the edge of Fifth 
Avenue, and making sarcastic comments on the 
way of life of those who spend more than $20,000 
a year. 

It is the fashion to rail at the money-getting 
spirit of us Americans. But money-getting is 
better than nothing-getting. To speculate in 
Wall Street is at least exercise for the mind, and 
though the male intellect might be applied to 
better purposes, happy he whose necessities lead 
him to achieve with his life some tangible result, 
however mean. But look at the unfortunates 
among us, who are weighed down by the load of 
inherited gold below the necessity of exercising 
any intellectual power. Every young million- 
aire is not a genius, thank Heaven; and a com- 
monplace rich man, how infinitely less are his 
chances than a commonplace poor man’s! 

Old Peter Grant worked hard and constantly 
in his South Street counting-room. That man 
must know little of him who should accuse 
the stanch old merchant of covetousness. He 
sought money, not for money’s sake, but for 
occupation’s sake. He put his whole soul into 
his work. If only the work were worth a soul! 
Only fools depreciate wealth. In our hearts 
** we honor the rich, because they have externally 
the freedom, power, and grace which we feel to be 
proper to man— proper to us.” But our wants 
overlay our lives and outgrow any possible wealth ; 
and so the man who once sought wealth as a 
means comes to strive for it as an end, and, O 
vain goose! lays his diurnal golden egg, and 
cackles in dismal contentment over the wretched 
performance. Is it wonder that J. Augustus 
sinks the shop—which, by-the-way, he has not 
raised—and takes not kindly to the paternal ways? 
The better instinct of youth refuses to give up to 
this life, whose routine must crush out all true 
enjoyment of existence. Show him an object 
to gain with his money, and he will coin his 
brain and muscle into dollars unreluctant. But 
to begin where his father will leave off, and duti- 
fully go on accumulating? The bee is a very 
moral and prudent insect, praised of Benjamin 
Franklin, and held in esteem by all lovers of 
honey. Buta young man is nota bee. Neither, 
O man and father, is your son a duplicate 
Benjamin Franklin (bound in calf!). Why try 
to make him swallow the scandalous selfishness 
of Poor Richard? Can you not see how infi- 
nitely more glorious is old Ben Franklin's life 
than his wretched, wretched maxims ? 

In the eyes of future generations —say of 
Lord Macaulay’s philosophic New Zealander— 
that nation will be counted greatest and wisest 
which has made the best use of its rich young 
men. At present England is like to carry off 
this prize; where, to an honest commonplace 
rich man there is opened at least the door of 
Parliament House. I hold that the man who is 
neither a fol nor a genius, and who has a good 
competence, is he who is most likely to serve 
the State with honor and profit. But for such 


young fellows our system provides nothing, and ! was very perceptible, even to themselves. J. A. 
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they must go the ways of their fathers in South 
Street, or—do worse! ‘‘Content to be merely 
the thriving merchants of a State, where they 
might be its guides, counselors, and rulers.” 
Our theory calls for only men of genius in the 
councils of the nation. And our practice so fills 
them with the genius of blackguardism, that 
honest mediocrity naturally fears to soil its fin- 
gers on the balustrades of the Capitol. 

So James Augustus tilted his chair against 
the club window, and did neither soil his hands 
in the Capitol nor in South Street. The good 
fruit of utter indolence is that it awakens thought. 
A bright flicker precedes the final extinction of 
the lamp; and in the throes which, to the idler, 
shadow impending mental dissolution, the man 
sometimes finds out things. Generally a right 
thing—not always the right thing. To J. A., 
yawning and desperately musing amidst the 
ruins of his Carthage, it was revealed that he 
did not love Maud Elbert. Had never loved 
her. Should never love her. That she did not 
love him. That he was not worthy of her. Why 
should they marry? Pondering which new view 
our young man finally came to the resolution 
that, though the thing was hardly the thing in 
him, and though probably Grant and Elbert 
would be displeased, yet he must tell Maud this. 
You see it is possible that a young man shall be 
very idle without being hopelessly bad. 

How to tell her? Your true epicure, who 
has tickled his palate with the best dishes of the 
most famous cooks, comes at last gladly back 
to plain bread and butter and tea; and J. A., 
having exhausted his imagination in devising 
schemes for conveying to Maud this new light 
of his, came at last to the sensible determination 
that a few honest words, spoken with at least 
the affectation of manliness, would best achieve 
the desired result. And thus it was done: 

**¥ou do not love me. I do not love you. 
Why should we two consider ourselves bound by 
the fond promises of our fathers? I love no one 
else, nor do you.” If she had, perhaps the ex- 
cellent Augustus would not have given her up 
so cheerfully ; but let that pass. ‘* Why live in 
this strait jacket? Let us cry quits, and at least 
feel honestly toward each other.” 

Maud opened her great blue eyes in silent sur. 


prise, and, as she took the young man’s proffered © 


hand, cast upon him a more kindly look than he 
had ever received from her before. Evidently 
she had not thought it was in him; and he was 
too well pleased to have it all over to find fault 
with the dubious compliment. So these two 
ceased to be lovers, but became from that mo- 
ment friends. A friendship which helped them 
to a better perception of life; for this light, 
which had so illuminated their once mutual re- 
lation, also shed its faint gleam upon all other 
parts of their lives, and gave them a clearer in- 
sight into the power and use of those mysteries 
which we call circumstances. They stood upon 
new ground: and, insensibly, their attitude to 
the world was changed. Not that the change 
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still tilted his chair back and smoked his cigar, 
and, for ail I know, this one honest deed done, 
was fast returning to his spew, when— Have 
you ever observed how fatal it is to a prosperous 
fool to do one sensible deed—to a successful 
rogue to be in one instance honest? This marks 
a point in his career; Fate pursues him remorse- 
lessly ; will not let him stand still on this middle 
ground; says to him ‘ Backward or forward: 
here is no rest for you.” Providence acknowl- 
edges no good deed which stands alone; and, as 
in the boy’s game of prisoner’s base, the unlucky 
yenturer on new ground finds himself chased on 
both sides, and has no peace till he elects his 
future. 

When the panic of 1857 came on, no house 
stood firmer than Grant and Elbert. Their paper 
was gilt-edged in the banks; their credit was 
without a shadow; their business was, though 
widely extended, really prosperous. But two 
India clippers that should have come safely 
home were lost by the way; others lay rotting, 
freightless, in foreign ports; houses, in whose 
stability they were vitally interested, one after 
another, went to the ground; and one morning 
it was announced that Grant and Elbert were 
down—hopelessly down. Old Grant sat silent, 
like a stern old Roman, in the deserted counting- 
room, and wound up affairs, which, alas! should 
never go again ; wound up as fast as things could 
be wound up in those crazy times when Wall 
Street was financially insane as well as insolvent, 
and all the world was mad with fright. Sacri- 
ficed every dollar, every cent, to give each 
creditor his due— needlessly, some said, for 
searce any one would do the like for him; but 
not needlessly, said stanch old Peter, when his 
honest fame and fair mercantile character were | 
at stake. And every man was paid one hundred 
cents in the dollar, and Grant and Elbert were 





beggared. When all the clerks and retainers 
of the house had received their salaries in full, 
and a moderate douceur to help them through 
the hard times; when all claims were adjusted, | 
all goods sacrificed; when, the great old sign | 


prepare their new home for the old men. Here, 
she—worthy, thrice worthy the high fate which 
had now befallen her—served them, as who could 
do so well, with cheery smile and brightening 
eye—like a very queen in her palace; remem- 
bering all their old accustomed ways, and hours, 
and whims; catering frugally to all their simple 
old tastes; putting her fair hands to all work 
from bread-making to bed-making; and accom- 
plishing all with the air of one born to just this. 
As was she not? Here dawned her happiest 
hours; and here, too, the old merchants basked 
in her sunshine till they forgot their toils and 
troubles, their weary struggles and sore disap- 
pointments, and were fain to acknowledge— 
though faintly, and by no means too assuredly— 
that, in all their magnificence, they had known 
no such happiness and comfort as here. 

And J.A.? Truly in the general upsetting 
and remodeling of things, poor, useless, cigar- 
smoking J. A. had been totally forgotten. When 
the sea is calm, and the wind fair, the idlers of 
a ship make more noise and show than the old- 
est salt on board, and old Sheet-anchor Jack, 
who in such times seems rather a fifth wheel to 
this fast-rolling coach, and a useless piece of 
lumber, must be content to chew his cud of sweet 
and bitter fancies in silent waiting, under lee of 
the long-boat. But when the gale, which no one 
thought could by any possibility overtake so fast 
and stanch a clipper, does break its fury over 
her, then Sheet-anchor Jack comes out of his 
hole, and quietly makes all snug, while your boast- 
ing braggart idler is not even of sufficient value 
to pull and haul. So J. A., who had hitherto 
enacted the part of chief butterfly so much to his 


| own admiration, now slunk wretchedly into his 


hole, and was content to be forgotten. Content? 

Of course he was included in the general ruin; 
was shorn of his gay colors, divested of his trot- 
ting pony, his tailor, his fine society, his club. 


| Last, unkindest cut of all—to give up his club! 
| To hear him groan, you would have thought 


him a very Hercules, disarmed with not half his 
labors accomplished. . The dear club! which got 


was taken down, and Grant and Elbert was a/| along quite as well without him as with him. 
firm no longer—then old Peter, looking prouder | Though, to be sure, when you consider what a 
than in his best days—if these indeed were not | potent weapon it had been in his hands against 
his best days—began to turn about for a shelter | his arch-fiend and enemy—Ennui, it is not so 
from the remainder of the great storm. His | surprising that he cherished its memory. 

house and Elbert’s had been put in to the gen-| He had not lived at home for some time be- 
eral settlement, and the families were now but | fore the final catastrophe. Our youngmen, know- 
tenants by courtesy in Fifth Avenue. Now it | ing the discomfort their inanities and idlings 
was conveniently remembered that, in a quiet | must cause their simple parents, take care to 
village a few miles out of town, Maud Elbert | leave home as soon as they are half fledged, and 
owned, in her own right, a humble cottage with | in the enjoyment of a preposterous allowance, or 
some ground attached—so humble, indeed, that | an opening in South Street. When J. A.’s sal- 
it had scarce ever had a moment’s thought from | ary ceased to be paid, he found it prudent to come 
her, except when she remembered that here her | home to dinner, where he sat with solemn and 
father was born. Hither George Elbert and | helpless visage, bolting his hasty food, and re- 
Peter Grant removed; here to await in quiet, | tiring to his den up stairs immediately after. I 
and what peace they might, the clearing up of | don’t know whether he or his father most keenly 
the financial atmosphere. Here Maud received | appreciated his abject helplessness ; but I think 
them, having gone up some days in advance, | J. A., who was, after all, merely useless, and not 
with a faithful old servant and what little re- | altogether graceless, was touched by the old man’s 
sources had been saved from the great wreck, to | silent grieved glance, and reticence of just scorn ; 
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remembering that now, when he might gladly be | knack. Truly, it is a risky thing to despise the 
a support to the ‘‘ Governor,” he was only aclog. | wisdom of even the least babe among us. 
As for old Peter, I dare say that now, when he| It was no small step gained for J. A. when he 
could no longer indulge his boy, he saw that he | found pride in his work, in his increasing skill 
should sooner have trained him. and muscle, and ceased to take thought of horny 
It was Maud who first mentioned the illustri- | hands. One day it was revealed to him that a 
ous name of James Augustus in their new home. | man might be porter and gentleman too—if only 
Old Peter looked up sternly at this mention, and | he have the heart in the right place. ‘* What- 
bade her give herself no thought about so useless | soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
a lout; and for a time, apparently, she obeyed. | might.” It is not Poor Richard who said that. 
Meanw: hile J. A., feeling that he must somehow: And now to J. A. came a singular and novel 
look out for himself, embarked in this new enter- | doubt of his own capacities and true value—a 
prise with, it must be said, some little misgiv-| promising sign, truly ; for this doubt was to him 
ings as tothe result. Things, financially speak-| the beginning of all wisdom. He who had so val- 
ing, were yet in such a state of general upsetness, | iantly applied fora book-keeper’s place found it ex- 
that old friends of Grant and Elbert, who might! pedient to study somewhat of that intricate mer- 
otherwise have given the young man atrial, were | cantile science. So to this he devoted hisevenings, 
obliged to say ‘* Wait till timesclear up.” Pend-j; now relieved of that stress of invitations which 
ing which clearing up, Master J. A., I suspect, | formerly gave him his knowledge of books chiefly 
found some difficulti¢s attending the management | from their outsides and titles. By the flickering 
of the commissariat department, and was forced | gas-light he patiently explored the abstruse and 
to make occasional little calls upon an accom-} cabalistic Dr. and Cr., Ledger, Day-book, Jour- 
modating uncle, trading at the sign of the three | nal, Cash-book; and having mastered this one 
gilt balls, whose business, happily, had not suf- | thing, found he had conquered himself. It is 
fered in the general depression, and who was | not a bad thing to have been richly born and 
able, therefore, to make the youth small cash ; daintily nurtured. Let no man despise it. No 
advances upon certain superfluous articles of | soul that has ever come from heaven but longs 
jewelry, and a chronometer, which was no lon- | to get back, and in this longing conceives and 
ger needed to time fast horses on the Blooming- | treasures the very idea of immortality and God. 
dale Road. | To poor J. A., dimly seeing his to be, the past 
If idleness, as we have seen, is a partial illu-| was now a land-mark enabling him more defin- 
minator of the dull mind, I am sure the bread- | itely to lay out that future which should be the 
less condition is the source of much greater light. | goal of his regenerate ambition and his honest 
There is such intimate connection between the , toils. With what secret joy did he indite a let- 
stomach and the brain, that, as a full dinner tem- | ter to old Peter, telling him modestly his pres- 
porarily disables your most acute thinker, so| ent deeds, and hinting to him what he dared of 
given a certain vacuum in the region of the di-! his hopes!’ With what pride the old man read 
gestive organs, and you have almost invariably a | the letter aloud ; his eyes filling, and his stern 
singularly lucid brain. So inJ. A.’s needy con-/ old voice trembling as he felt the new spirit of 
dition he was as one blind from whose eyes the} his boy! Maud’s dear eyes flashed out a bright 
scales had suddenly fallen. Not one thing, but | comprehension of the whole change ; and old El- 
many, did he find out; and though at first ‘he | bert proposed at once to have J. A. up to the 
saw men as trees walking,” presently these new | house. To which Peter wisely demurred, prefer- 
lights took order in his brain, and he discerned | ring that his boy should not be interrupted by 
his course more clearly before him. But the| untimely temptation of praise. 
question of bread was the most potent and immi- There are so few honest and punctual men in 
nent. He had caused it to be generally known | the world that one who has these qualities needs 
that a book-keeper’s place, even at a very mod-/j to be very stupid indeed not to gain his step on 
erate salary, would be temporarily acceptable to | the ladder, if only he has also the gift of patience. 
him; but he discovered that many other and | So it happened that J. A.’s employer presently 
abler applicants were before him here; that even | discovered him of too great value for a mere por- 
a poor entry-clerk’s situation might be a dozen | ter—one needing chiefly muscle and a moderate 
times filled in as many minutes; and final- | degree of temperance—and ere the summer was 
ly, pressed by circumstances, and slowly gather- | over, which followed the great panic, Peter’s boy 
ing courage to look fortune in the face (which is | was assistant book-keeper. And now, at last, 
the only way successfully to advance upon that | he could look his father in the face; so one Sat- 
fickle jade), he was content to accept of a porter’s | urday afternoon, gaining an early leave for the 
situation in the store of an honest but not over- | purpose, he sailed up to the village where Maud’s 
courteous Quaker, who advised him to ‘sink | house gave the old man shelter. A sad break- 
Fifth Avenue, and turn to his work like a man.” | ing down, indeed, his old asseciates would have 
Five dollars per week made him happy for the | thought could they have seen him as he stood for 
time—a happiness which was dimmed by the jeers | one hesitating moment at the gate. Poor fellow! 
of his fellow-porters at his lack of muscle and} no longer mincing in his gait ; no longer nattily 
his awkwardness. In his prosperity he had fool- | gloved in daintiest kid; no longer adorned in 
ishly looked down upon these rough, strong men; | coat and hat of latest style, and finest make; 
now, how he envied them their brawn and their but truly a man—standing firmly upon his feet, 
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as one who possesses his soul in wholesome con- | 
tent; and looking you clearly in the eye, with a | 
consciousness of honorable toil-won bread ; not | 
haughty or supercilious ; but humbly proud, as | 
one who has learned the great lesson of obedi- | 
ence, and knows that to obey is truly tocommand. | 

So they met—the old man and his son. Iam | 
not so base as to attempt for you a sketch of this | 
sacred scene. Ifyou can not feel it in your heart, | 
I am not fit to tell it. Peter felt the blood of | 
twenty years ago coursing through his veins, and | 
George Elbert almost swore for extreme joy to | 
see the boy come home. And Maud ? 

Sweet Maud! her life had blossomed here, in- 
deed, and borne such fruit of joy to these old men, 
of peace and uttermost content, that their every 
breath asked blessings upon’her dear head—their 
every thought was a prayer for her happiness. 
A very queen, indeed—as is every true woman in 
the home where she reigns supreme in love and 
good works ; counting no labor drudgery which 
gives her loved ones comfort. What is drudgery 
indeed? Only that work which masters the | 
worker. To the true heart no toil which is ne- | 
cessary to give peace and good cheer to any loved | 
soul is mean or commonplace. Such a one no; 
labor can master. ‘To such—no toil is drudgery. | 

Why should I not tell it? There was still one | 
thing to be found out; and this revelation was | 
to be made to both Maud and J. A. They are 
to be married in September. J. A. has but an 
assistant book-keeper’s modest salary: Iam sor- 
ry I stand in his way to speedy promotion. But 
his wife will bring him good health, and a brave 
kind heart as ever beat. When J. A., the other 
day, under pretense of finding something in my 
ledger, asked me to stand up with him, he said 
he ‘‘ thought they should be happy.” 

I shouldn’t wonder! For my wife says theirs 
is really a Love Match. 








THE MEETING BY THE 
HEMLOCKS. 


AD and silent are the hemlocks; 
Sad the glassy pool below; 
Sad the ghastly water-lilies, 
White and still as fallen snow; 
Sad the red September sunset 
That surrounds me with its glow! 


Oh! when one returns to places 

That were lightened once by words— 
Words of love, that sounded sweeter 

Than the singing of the birds! 
Sweeter than the voice of waters 

Or the lowing of the herds— 


And the silver tongue is silent, 

And the lips that prattled, cold ; 
And the arms with yours that mingled 
Mingle with the dreary mould— 
That’s a silence, deeper, sadder 
Than can any one unfold. 





Then the hemlocks seem funereal, 
And the lilies look like tombs, 
Chronicling the vanished presence : 
Shapes flit through the distant glooms, 


| And the wild flowers bear strange odors 


Mingled with their own perfumes. 


Sitting now beneath the hemlocks, 
On the very mossy seat 

That she pressed but last September 
With her timid fairy feet, 

Never yet seemed sadder silence, 
Never silence more complete! 


How I miss the whispered ‘ Arthur ;” 
And the small hand, ne'er at rest, 
Into mine forever creeping 
Like a white bird to its nest! 
How I miss that gentle presence 
Ye, who've loved and lost, know best. 


Oh, my Laura! no one’s Laura 
But my own! I can not bear 

Thus to sit where we so often 
Sat, and fee/ you in the air; 

And though calling and ‘conjuring, 
Not to see you any where! 


Give me, give me but one token 
That, though carthly shape has fled, 

The dear love that once it thrilled to 
Is not altogether dead. 

Stir those lilies—whisper ‘* Arthur!” 
Lay your touch upon my head! 


Was it you were living, Laura, 
And ‘twas I who was no more, 

Not in vain would you have called me 
From the undetermined shore. 

Oh! I would have come, and kissed you 
On the lips, as oft of yore! 


What is there so thick between us 
That you can not pierce the screen? 

My soul leaps half-way forth to meet you— 
What then, darling, lies between? 

Rend it—pierce it—let our spirits 
Mingling, be as they have been! 


Ah! I know it! [I’m the prisoner, 
While you sadly wail outside! 
Once the walls to earth are tumbled 
Then we may be side by side! 
Fleshly fortress ope your portals 

*Till I join my sainted bride! 


Sad and silent are the hemlocks; 
Sad the dark pool's turbid flow; 

Sad the pallid water-lilies 
Shivering where the ripples go; 

Sad the shape that lies distorted, 
Tangled in the roots below! 
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OUR HOUSES. 


E are such a roving generation, and we 
put up and pull down our buildings with 
such speed and nonchalance, that we can hardly 


understand the solemn importance that was of | 


old ascribed to the family mansion, and which 
coupled the altar with the hearth-stone as one of 


the two institutions to be most tenderly cherish- ; 


ed in peace and most sturdily defended in war. 
Of old it was no small matter, in the rudeness 
of tools, to erect the most modest little edifice, 
and weary months were required to saw and 
smooth the planks and boards that now are 
made ready by the steam giant at the master’s 
word. A great house or castle was a fact for 
centuries to celebrate ; and many a lowly cottage 
gave its romance to the fortunes of more than one 
generation. How marvelous the contrast! Any 
man who came to this city twenty-five years ago 
will find it not easy to remember many dwell- 
ings standing then that are standing now, and 
the few that may be remembered have, for the 
most part, ceased to be residences, and have 
been made into offices or stores. Some of the 
statelicst old mansions have been abandoned to 
traffic, and famous drawing-rooms, from which 
wit and beauty dispensed their chary gems and 
smiles, now keep open counter to all that hunger 
and thirst. A half hour's walk through the new 
sections of the city startles us with its miles of 
risen and rising edifives that welcome or await 
new occupants within their sometimes precarious 
walls. When we take our pencil and figure up 
the doings of the nation at large in house-build- 
ing we stand aghast at the result. The census 
allows six persons to each house; and at this 
rate the twelve millions of population that we 
have gained in some twenty years require two 
millions of houses—a number which, at the most 
moderate estimate of size, would be more than 
enough to form a continuous block on both sides 
of a stately avenue reaching from New York to 
San Francisco. Most of the new houses, of 
course, must be very rude structures, such as 2 


squatter’s shanty or a backwoodsman’s log-cab- | 


in; yet, as the old song hints, however homely, 
the house may be home, and wherever God’s ra- 
tional creatures live the structure has a dignity 
that belongs to no mere warehouse of merchan- 
dise or close for sheep or cattle. 

It will be well for us if our frequent building 


makes us think more, instead of less, of the art, | 


and if they who have superior taste and experi- 
ence try to give wholesome counsel upon the 
subject to adventurers less favored, yet not un- 
willing to be taught. We claim no superior 
gifts, much less any architectural science, and 
write our rambling words all the more readily 
from our position among the great body of the 
people who feel the importance of the subject, 
and have just enough light to see where the dif- 
ficulties lie and where more light is needed. 
We confess to having built a house, and we have 
many friends who, with various fortunes, have 
done the same. In some respects our very if- 





| norance may be of some use, for it will enable 
| us to write with a certain straightforward sim- 
| plicity, without the oracular omniscience so com- 
; mon among professional experts. 
| The first remark that we make is at once so 
obvious, and yet so contrary to the too common 
practice, that we make it with some diffidence. 
It is simply this: when you build a house, re- 
member that it is not mainly to be looked at, 
| but to be lived in, and so build it that it may be 
convenient and pleasant to live in. It is aston- 
ishing what mistakes are constantly made by 
neglect of this obvious idea—a neglect far more 
conspicuous with the rise of social ambition than 
in the days of primitive rudeness and limitation. 
; The first houses that are built in a new country 
are built to secure the needed shelter, in the 
cheapest and easiest way, and often the pioneer, 
without knowing it, gives a wild grace to his 
cabin in his simple wish to house his family. 
He builds of logs a rectangular structure, and 
gives the roof just pitch enough to shed the rain, 
and lets the timbers project over the front to af- 
ford a friendly screen against the burning sum- 
mer heat, and leaves the wild vines and roses to 
adorn the whole with their ready wreaths and 
arabesques. Many a time such a cabin sur- 
prises the traveler by its rustic and unstudied 
beauty, in strange contrast with the tawdry pal- 
ace of gingerbread work which the lucky grocer 
of the adjoining village has reared with the help 
of some enterprising carpenter, aided by the hints 
brought by the ambitious wife and daughters from 
the tinsel villas of some mushroom city, with a 
few touches of fancy misappropriated from some 
manual of model house architecture: ‘The log 
cabin is, in its way, a gem, while the huge can- 
dle-box, with flat roof to save room, and num- 
berless windows, adorned with sawed pine and 
piazzas loaded with unmeaning ornaments, is @ 
, monstrosity of brainless pretense. 
| Sometimes architectural knowledge is out- 
rageously misapplied and builders make fools of 
themselves upon scientific principles, foolishly 
planning private dwellings as if they were tem- 
ples or churches. Take, for example, the mania 
for Greek architecture which prevailed when 
perhaps the most costly of our elder mansions, 
especially in the country, were built. A Greek 
temple is a magnificent structure, in its way per- 
fect. What can exceéd the Parthenon in splen- 
dor or the Erectheum in beauty? Yet these 
buildings were not made to be lived in; nay, 
they were not made to be used inside so much 
as outside; and the whole idea of the Greck 
temple shows that it was erected as a kind of 
outdoor altar, to be the central shrine of public 
sacrifices in presence of great multitudes gather- 
ed before and under its colonnades. What folly, 
then, to borrow the plan of the temple, with its 
scenic outdoor aim, and apply it to a house that 
is intended for inside occupation! What ar 
enormous waste of time and material in those 
enormous columns that load the fronts and dark- 
en the windows of so many costly houses? 
What utter nonsense in putting up such huge 
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supports under a roof of joists and shingles, and 
holding up a pile of light pine boards as if it had 
the weight of a mountain of marble! Some- 
times the colonnade goes round the whole build- 
ing, and the interior room is impoverished to 
make way for this gigantic palisade. 

The Greek mania has pretty much run out, 
and the Gothic mania has taken its place. Now, 
if a worthy citizen is bent upon rearing a cot- 
tage, or a hen-roost, his fancy soars away upon 
steep gables and spiring pinnacles. His very 
barn seems meditating an approach to West- 
minster Abbey, and his house shows mournful 
souvenirs of Strasbourg Cathedral ; for there is 
no limit to the daring of American ambition 
and the plastic capacities of stucco and pine 
boards. We have no quarrel, of course, with 
pointed architecture, and when judiciously ap- 
plied it may produce beautiful effects without 
sacrifice of utility. But one leading error runs 
through most of our Gothic houses—the error 
of overlooking the dominant idea of this whole 
order. The Gothic, wholly unlike the Greek, 
was originally intended for interior effects, and 
while its pointed gables had a spiritual elevation 
to the outside beholder, they were intended to se- 
cure the lofty interior so essential in climates re- 
quiring protection from the cold, and for a re- 
ligion demanding shelter and quiet for its rites 
and mysteries. The Gothic gable has no mean- 
ing the moment you board it up within, and in- 
stead of lifting the eye to the lofty ridge-pole, 
with its timbered surroundings, you run floors 
across its span so as at once to spoil the view be- 
low and waste the room above. Hence the folly 
of the ten thousand villas and cottages that have 
of late sprung up throughout the land, that chal- 
lenge, with their unmeaning gables and pinna- 
cles, an admiration which is less deserved than 
pity. The plain question, What is the use of 
these things? is the decisive one; for if they 
are of no use they inte beauty, since beauty 
is but the efflorescence of usefulness; and as in 
the human form, the truly beautiful is the har- 
monious play of worthy powers and sensibilities, 
or the glow of physical and mental life. Let the 
house be just as much pointed as interior con- 
venience or external fitness require. If we need 
the interior effect of a high hall or chapel, then 
have a pointed gable; but if we want a common 
house with the most roont in the best shape, the 
simple rule of so adjusting the roof as best to 
resist the pressure of the materials and the rain 
and snow, will secure the best convenience and 
proportion. 

Are we turning Vandals, does some one ask ? 
Are we sacrificing beauty to utility, and quarrel- 
ing with all the charming finery that is adorning 
the acres and persons of our rising America? 
Surely we are not quarreling with beauty, but 
trying to study it in the school of God and Na- 
ture—of the rainbow and the rose, the waterfall 
and the star, the bounding deer and the human 
face and form divine. In nature the beautiful 
is the lovely play of truthful life; and the very 
flower, whose bloom is the frequent text of the 





sentimentalists who scorn all thoughts of utility, 
shows, in every petal and leaf, the divine harmony 
between the laws of truth and beauty, since ev- 
ery petal and leaf has a use as fixed as its own 
loveliness. God abounds in ornament, but it 
always means something; and this bountiful na- 
ture, which is His blessed work, is not a heap 
of senseless finery thrown over mechanism of as 
heartless utility. The two elements combine 
together, and the very potato that feeds us does 
not swell its esculent root for our teeth without 
first hanging out the banner of its blessed Cre- 
ator in the fair blossom that is lovely sister of 
the rose and the lily. In all that we do, re- 
member the lesson, and especially in a matter 
so grave as a dwelling-place, do not slight the 
first principles of the divine economy. 

The ornaments upon the house ought to mean 
something, or to beautify some truthful feature 
of the structure, or to give it better expression ; 
and nothing is so fatal to true beauty as unmean- 
ing ornament, which, instead of being the grace- 
ful curve of a free style, is but the senseless flour- 
ish of an idle pen. The temptation to deal in 
meretricious decoration, of course, rises in pro- 
portion to the cheapness of the material; and our 
America, with its knack for sawing pine by hand 
and by steam, distances the Old World in the 
profusion of its florid devices. Many a mere 
shanty, that rose from the ground in a week or 
two, and cost about as few dollars as days’ work, 
bears carvings daring (though not as significant) 
as the stones of Venice; and the village saw-mill 
seems to shriek out a Satanic glee as it turns off 
the monstrous gingerbread devices that go to 
adorn some ambitious villa of pine-boards. Not 
only ugly in themselves, the ornaments are too 
often preposterous in their origin; for the man 
who can not afford to build a house substantial 
enough to keep out the wind and rain, ought not 
to waste a dollar in patching it over with poor 
decorations. Cheap ornaments, at best, are poor 
resorts, and the builder had far better improve 
the structure substantially than garnish it super- 
ficially. We can not blame a man for building 
a cheap house; but let him not make it ridicu- 
lous by passing it off for what it is not. We 
honor the sturdy workman who plies the ham- 
mer or the axe, and find no fault with his flannel 
jacket and cowhide shoes; although, if he will 
persist in sewing yellow flannel upon the green 
jacket to imitate gold lace, and fastening tin 
buckles to his shoes to look like silver, we may 
join in the general laugh at his expense. Not 
a few ambitious city mansions, in some of their 
details, fall into a similar mistake; and some 
really handsome houses, that could safely be left 
to their own substantial beauty of form and ex- 
cellence of material, are made flashy and mean 
by the profusion of cheap and senseless ornament 
that is plastered upon the ceilings and daubed 
upon the walls. 

Sometimes, indeed, good sense is sacrificed in 
the opposite way, and a mean economy starts 
with the idea that nothing useful can be beauti- 
ful, and ugliness is the first principle of economy 
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—a mistake most atrocious, and a foul libel upon 
man and nature. We once went through the 
interior of a country house whose outside was 
quite pretty, and the proprietor pointed with 
pride to the large number of rooms crowded into 

the moderate space. Sure enough, there were as 

many apartments as belong to a stately mansion, 

but the little building was ruined by the false 

economy, as there was hardly a room beneath 

the roof that was good for any thing; and, as in 

many other matters, the quantity was secured 

by the sacrifice of the quality. He surely who 

sacrifices proportion to false frugality strays quite 

as far from true utility as he who sacrifices con- 

venience to mere ostentation. Both errors are 
shunned by remembering that a house should be 
built to be lived in alike with comfort and pleas- 
antness. 

Our second remark may seem quite as coth- 
monplace as the first; and we go on to say that a 
sensible and independent man will build in such 
a way as to gratify his own personal taste and 
convenience, with a certain modest regard to 
public opinion, or so as to suit himself without 
running into any eccentric individuality, that 
must equally damage the current value and pre- 
vailing impression of the edifice. In the sim- 
ple matter of cost it is well for him to consult 
his own means, and also to remember the scale 
of other men’s ability, so as not to spend money 
upon wild schemes that, in any change of fortune 
or residence, must bring certain loss, and show 
that not only a fool and his money are soon part- 
ed, but a person not wholly foolish may be in the 
same predicament. The country is full of huge 
follies that sometimes, in name, are baptized 
with the builder’s own foolishness; and which, 
while of doubtful worth to the owner, are sure 
never to bring half their cost. The same fault 
may appear in an opposite way; and he who 
builds so meanly as to give his house no value 
in a substantial purchaser’s judgment, may be as 
wasteful as he who lavishes money upon eccen- 
tricities that offend the general taste. 

Not only should the cost of the edifice be cal- 
culated, but also the cost of living in it; and 
here many a man makes a sad mistake. After 
spending every spare dollar upon a showy edifice, 
it is a fearful revelation to find that the first cost 
is but the beginning of sorrows, and that, instead 
of being bettered by his outlay, the adventurer 
could not really afford to accept the stately man- 
sion as a gift upon condition of supporting it upon 
the full scale of expenditure. Perhaps most of 
the more costly country houses at some time op- 
press their owners in this way, and the ambitious 
man wishes that his ostentatious villa might sink 
into the ground, and leave him in a snug cot- 
tage without the burden of debt and the mortifi- 
cation of retrenchment. We, of course, are not 
advocating parsimony, and are quite sure that 
very cheap houses are likely to cost their owners 
very dear in the end. We lived once in a hired | 
house which the owner had enlarged upon the 
cheap system, by giving the job to the lowest 
bidder ; and never was a cheap thing on so small 








a scale so dear. The miserable work kept us in 
trouble for years, and with all the patching of 
the roof, and stopping of cracks, and piecing out 
of floors, we were never comfortable. A cold 
winter’s day made the new rooms uninhabitable; 
and our own discomfort found some little relief 
in sharing the grievance with the owner, by 
turning something of the nipping chills into his 
pocket when we felt them beating against our 
backs. Most houses are probably built too poor- 
ly for love of economy ; and men of wealth, who 
ought to know better, often rear blocks of dwell- 
ings for rent that hardly stand till they are fin- 
ished. They who build such shams merely to 
sell, may save themselves from loss of money at 
the cost of fidelity; yet in the end they are 
pretty sure to win the reward of their unfaith- 
fulness, and in the end honesty is seen to be 
the best policy. The fairest mode of building is 
that which secures fair pay for fair work and 
material; and he who hopes to sell a half-built 
house for a finished one, or to get a finished 
house for half-price, may find that after all he 
has overreached himself as well as his neighbor. 

But cost is only a single aspect of fitne:s, and 
he who builds a dwelling must use his best judg- 
ment to adapt it to his own taste and wants. It 
is the poorest practical pedantry to ape another 
man’s habits — whether to affect his speech or 
style, his dress or his enjoyments. Every man 
should build as he dresses and speaks and walks; 
determined to be himself, instead of tormenting 
himself to be somebody else. This principle will 
give every new house some characteristic features 
alike of taste and convenience; for every family 
has its own ways and likings to be suited in the 
number and shape, and in the comforts and em- 
bellishments of the apartments. Let them be 
very honest, and have what they want, instead 
of sacrificing their independence to some prevail- 
ing caprice. In matters of pure taste it may be 
too presuming in a man of little culture to ven- 
ture upon any characteristic innovations, upon 
the strength of his own originality; but he is 
not obliged to be original. He can judge, if he 
can not invent; and after looking over a variety 
of plans in books and port-folios, he may, by a 
reasonable amount of good sense, fix upon the 
structure that he needs and will permanently like. 
It is one thing to create, and another thing to 
criticise ; and with the present affluence of manu- 
als of architecture, and of architects competent 
to adopt and combine familiar features, if not to 
originate new models, no person of good judg- 
ment need be content to add one to the host of 
tame edifices that are built by wholesale with 
about as little characteristic spirit as a train of 
baggage-cars or a row of bathing-houses. The 
whole nation owes a grateful tribute to the arch- 
itects who have been giving us so many hand- 
some and judicious plans. Downing’s name has 
monuments in numberless houses from Maine to 
California ; and the recent book of Calvert Vaux 
surpasses all competitors and predecessors in pop- 
ular usefulness, in its rare combination of econ- 
omy and convenience with beauty and variety. 
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The elementary laws of beauty require a cer- 
tain unity in variety, alike in the building itself 
and in its relation to other buildings and sur- 
roundings. ‘There is no beauty, but merely a 
mechanical prettiness, in a row of cottages or 
blocks of city houses all of precisely the same 
structure, as if they were cast in one set mould. 
Nor is there beauty in utter irregularity, as when 
buildings are thrown together as if by chance— 
as if they met most reluctantly, and wished to 
fight with each other. The same remark holds 
good of the details of a single edifice; and it 
loses its claims to beauty the moment that its 
features are so monotonous as to have no varie- 
ty, or so various as to have no unity. The hu- 
man body, which is the highest visible type of 
Divine art, illustrates the true principle, in its 
combination of unity of purpose with variety of 
detail. The lesson need not be lost upon the 
most modest builder; and any man who is to 
spend a thousand dollars upon a house ought to 
make his own mark upon it, by giving it some 
characteristic features beyond the repetition of a 
mechanical pattern. In cities, where land is so 
dear, and houses are huddled together like sar- 
dines packed with oil in tin boxes, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to give much variety to them 
by diversified grounds; but the too frequent 
patch-work uniformity of our city blocks may be 
varied by giving each front some features of its 
own, ayd by securing to the whole block some 
sort of unity by a conspicuous central colonnade 
or pediment that serves to combine the whole 
pile, very much as nose, mouth, and eyes give 
unity of meaning to the limbs of the body. 
The principle may be, however, fully carried out 
within the house, and it is utter folly for so many 
people to make tkeir interiors such tame copies 
of the stereotype patterns, and, in the shape and 
adorning of the rooms, yield to the carpenter and 
mason’s easy precedents, as if one family were 
precisely like another, and houses must needs 
be as monotonous as honey-combs. Any bright 
child at once adopts, though without knowing it, 
the great rule of art, and rejects the monotony 
of mere mechanism. The child soon looks away 
from the carpet which, on being unrolled, mere- 
ly repeats the same mechanical pattern, yet fol- 
lows with eager eye the landscape that reveals 
fresh varieties at every turn, while at the same 
time it preserves a certain unity in its spirit and 
prospect. Any man who has an acre of ground 
can apply this law of art; and however modest 
his scale of operations, his cottage and grounds 
may have an originality quite as characteristic 
as his own mind and temperament, his hand- 
writing, or his gait. 

What a pity it is that our beautiful country 
towns, that are so rich in buwilding-sites and 
pleasure-grounds, are so poorly appreciated by 
their inhabitants; and in most cases the costliest 
edifices are the least effective. A great change 
for the better has, indeed, of late shown itself; 
but thus far, except in the vicinity of our great 
cities, the best places are not built upon, and the 
most costly dwellings are crowded into streets that 
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forbid breadth of ground, and are, both in loca- 
tion and structure, spoiled by the absurd ambi- 
tion of imitating city finery, instead of rejoicing in 
rural freedom and variety. In many of our sweet- 
est villages the lowland is exclusively occupied 
by houses, which are huddled together on some 
great street, without range of prospect or sweep 
of landscape, while the charming hill-sides are 
left to the crows and the cattle, estimated at the 
ruling price of cow pastures. If half a dozen 
enterprising men would ride over the beautiful 
villages and towns within fifty miles of the city, 
on the look-out not only for picturesque views, 
but for healthy and available building sites, they 
would find themselves pioneers in an almost un- 
touched wilderness of richness and beauty, and 
might spend their money in investments that 
would give fair pecuniary profit, and an ines- 
timable return in the coin of health and cheer- 
fulness. 

Near by the summer quarters where we have 
spent many happy years we lately saw a proof 
of this saying upon a small scale. In the vyil- 
lage, a quarter of a mile distant, the price of 
good land ranges as high as a thousand dollars 
an acre, yet upon the hill-side above our host’s 
farm-house, that commanded superb views, the 
price was at the usual mark of common pasture 
lands. Beyond the wall in front of our lawn 
there was a wild and picturesque wood, of some 
eight or ten acres, that often tempted our vaca- 
tion rambles, and gave ample reward in the war- 
ble of birds, the coolness of rich groves and fresh 
waters, and the verdure and bloom of wild flow- 
ers and shrubs. The thought one day came to 
a loiterer there that this tangled wilderness was 
just the place for a simple and picturesque house; 
and a landscape gardener, who went through the 
grounds with a practiced eye, said that there was 
no place of such natural advantages for building 
in all the town. The loiterer bought the acres 
of the owner, who happened to be in the wood 
cutting down sumach bushes ; and for the price 
of a poor cow pasture the sweet little nook— 
with its springs, and rocks, and vines, and trees, 
and prospect—was no longer to be called a waste 
place. Some of the neighbors pitied the green- 
horn who had made the purchase, and congratu- 
lated him on his pluck in going out of tlfe bor- 
ders of civilization, and building literally upon 
the rock. But the landscape gardener soon drew 
some winding curves along the natural levels of 
the ground which deepened into sightly roads 
and paths; the muck from the central dell was 
made to enrich the soil, and leave a sweet grove 
girding a spring of living water ; a modest house 
and snug stable ere long arose, and the laugh- 
ers changed the tune of their fun, and said that 
| the greenhorn and his advisers were wiser than 
| they. The good man who formerly owned the 
| ground half cried and half laughed as he saw the 
| transformation of his cow pasture into a rustic 
landscape garden, glad, on the whole—now that 
| the property was no longer his—to see it so well 
| improved. It was ere long discovered, howev- 








| er, that the young romance of the village had 
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always had some sense of the beauty of the spot ; 
and more than one buxom matron said, with a 
pleasant light in her eyes, that it was a famous 
ramble for young people in old times, and went 
by the name of the ‘‘ Lovers’ Walk.” One ex- 
cellent result of the improvement was that it so 
fascinated the builder—an open-hearted, skillful, 
and energetic man—that he fell in love with his 
work, and gave not only honest time and serv- 
ice, but more than he bargained for. He is 
sometimes, and always gladly, seen contempla- 
ting the effects of his labor, and seems to enjoy 
the transformation as much as the owner. We 
give this incident as a passing illustration, to 
show that not only ‘‘ many a flower is born to 
blush unseen,” but many a lovely grove and hill- 
side are left to ‘“‘ waste their sweetness” chiefly 
**upon the desert air.” There is nothing to pre- 
vent our enterprising young men, who are seck- 
ing pleasant and frugal houses for summer, from 
opening new riches in every village and town- 
ship, and doing something for the public taste, 
while they further their own health and comfort. 

We are not ashamed to present this whole sub- 
ject of house-building upon the highest princi- 
ples, and to maintain that we are not only to 
combine utility with beauty, originality with 
good common sense, but that we are to embody 
in our household arrangements as much as we 
can of elevated thought and broad affections. In 
other words, our domesticity, instead of cramp- 
ing us up in a belittling clannishness, should 
open into a large humanity. As the house keeps 
near God and Nature it will be nearer true hu- 
manity, and its very furniture, ornaments, and 
manners will assert a creed far beyond any self- 
indulgent, self-worshiping familism. ‘The books 
on the shelves, the prints and pictures on the 
walls, the music from voice or harp or piano, 
the looks and words and costume of the family 
circle, like the roses and vines that cluster about 
the doors, will affirm a gentle and lofty faith that 
connects refinement with purity, and makes the 
spirit of beauty minister at the altar of goodness 
and truth. It would be well if our republican 
householders would look more to this moral and 
spiritual element in their houses, and so build 
and furnish them as to embody in the edifice and 
its management the true idea of liying within 
God’s kingdom, and make the home less an eat- 
ing-house and lodging than a school of the mind 
and affections, nay, a temple of the Spirit. We 
do not slight the physical uses of the house, and 
are clear in the conviction that a larger provision 
for bodily recreation might be profitably pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of a large portion of the 
superfine decorations that abound in so many 
mansions, where the upholsterers’ and cabinet- 
makers’ bills are supposed to measure by their 
Magnitude the taste and affluence of the occu- 
pants. One parlor, or even one set of curtains 
and mirrors less, might yield means for securing 
an excellent play-ground in the attic or out- 
buildings, where bright girls and boys would win 





a fairer bloom than comes with evening parties, | 
rich viands, and blazing chandeliers. It may be| any statues or pictures of saints and Madonnas 


that, among the freaks of fashion, “ Soirées or 
Matinées Hygiénes” may find a place, and gen- 
tle maidens, in fit costume of the Graces, like 
Diana and her nymphs, will run, and climb, and 
bowl more merrily and profitably than they now 
waltz. We saw, a few weeks ago, a most en- 
couraging experiment of this kind upon the ruder 
sex. One of our princely merchants opened his 
house to a large party of gentlemen, in honor of 
the presence of his aged father, who was on a 
visit from the country. The evening passed 
pleasantly, with its feast of beautiful arts, kind 
faces, and good words, to say nothing of choice 
creature-comforts of more material significance. 
But the ciose of the party capped the climax of 
the glee. The host hinted to two or three of 
the guests that the attic was a play-room, with 
swings and poles and bowling-alley. The de- 
sertion gradually increased until the guests, a 
large sprinkling of whom were clergymen, va- 
cated the parlors for the attic, and straightway 
were to be seen in all manner of strange atti- 
tudes. A gray-headed doctor of divinity from 
Jersey took off his coat and began the onset 
against the pius as if it were not his first expe- 
rience of such knock-down arguments, not un- 
willing to be joined by half a dozen competitors, 
some of whom could not quite say the whole of 
his catechism. The whole apparatus of recrea- 
tion was at once put into requisition; and no- 
thing pleased us more than to see two learned 
and acute professors of theology, who were in 
the habit of soaring very high in theosophic 
speculations, shinning up two smooth poles with 
marvelous agility, and lifting their hands to the 
ceiling with an ease not always shown by their 
cloth when in silk robes instead of shirt-sleeves. 
It was good to see the merry company, and that 
catholicity of blood and limb seemed to us prom- 
ise of a better day of catholicity of doctrine. 
Who knows what good would come to the church 
and world if, by less gluttony and indolence and 
more activity, the body were purged of its ill hu- 
mors, and the stomach, freed from the demons 
of dyspepsia, were made the cheerful servant of 
the Spirit of God? The experiment is worth 
trying; and quite sure we are that a considera- 
ble portion of the language of the Church mili- 
tant, and especially of the Church termagant, 
would have been mercifully lost to the world if 
men had been as car@ful about air, exercise, dict, 
and digestion, as they have been careful about 
their neighbor’s creed and conscience. The true 
care of the body would help, instead of harming, 
the soul; and the sanity that begins in the mem- 
bers would not fail to mount to the brain. 

A bolder stand for physical health in the econ- 
omy of the household might fitly attend a bolder 
assertion of its moral and spiritual uses; and al- 
though we are not sticklers for signs and cere- 
monies, we do think that a house is poorly con- 
structed and furnished that does not, in some 
decided way, bear witness to the faith and hu- 
manity of the family. There need be no cross 
on the gable to declare the Christian creed, nor 
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to prove the Christian affections of the fi meni. 
But surely there should be something in the 
house—alike in its artistic ornaments, its books, | 
and, if possible, in its little chapel—to show that 
the family mean to live not for themselves alone, 
but as children of God, and true to the humani- 
ty that is made in His likeness. It is well to 
mark the chief experience of the family by char- | 
acteristic memorials ; and a fair share of thought- | 
fulness, without great intellect or outlay, will | 
enrich the house with impressive tokens of what | 


God’s providence has done for the inmates, in | 





consecrating their j joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears, successes and disappointments, births and 
deaths, through the changing years. The pure 
faith that expelled the old Lares and Penates did 


|not discourage sacred affection for the names 
| dearest to home affection, or reverence for the 


benefactors nearest to home virtue and wisdom. 
The hearth-stone, in parting with its pagan altar, 
is called to be itself the altar of the one living 
and true God; and thus was to be consecrated, 
not desecrated, by the change from the Roman 
eagle to the Christian dove. 





A HOMELY SONG OF TOIL. 
PASSED by the door of the work-shop— 
The workmen they were three ; 

And they blithely sang, while the anvils’ clang 
Made music to their glee: 
** Ho! for the strength to do! 
Ho! for the will to dare! 
Ho! for the patience, long and true, 
That baffles want and care! 


‘‘We view not with hatred or envy 
The lords of sloth and ease; 
But may Heaven forefend that our sons should end 
In aping things like these! 
What are they but the tares 
That fall before the plow? 
And what the diamonds beauty wears, 
To the sweat on labor’s brow? 


‘‘ The sluggard may sicken of pleasure, 
*Mid feasts of gay delight; 
But we find our wealth in the pulse of health, 
And our sauce in appetite. 
Ah! wife and child are dear, 
And home is doubly sweet, 
To men who seck but humble cheer, 
And earn the bread they eat! 


‘We would not abide in a palace, 
To sleep ‘twixt doubt and fear; 
We would never sup from a prince’s cup, 
To taste the widow’s tear; 
We would not stoop to strike 
A neighbor for his spoil ; 
We think, and feel, and share alike, 
In the brotherhood of toil. 


‘The Earth hath enough for her children; 
But she loves the sturdy heart; 
And she says that all may be free from thrall, 
If each will bear his part. 
Then let us live content, 
To learn in Nature’s school, 
That riches are the accident, 
And labor is the rule!” 


I pass by the door of the work-shop; 
And I lift my cap in air, 
To the Strength, and Will, and the Patient Skill 
That have their dwelling there. 
Ho! for the strength to do! 
Ho! for the will to dare! 
Ho! for the patience, long and true, 
That baffles want and care! 
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THE DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN FEDERAL AND LOCAL AUTHORITY. 


POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


BY STEPHEN 


| Sere our complex system of government | 
it is the first duty of American statesmen | 
to mark distinctly the dividing line between | 
Federal and Local Authority. To do this with | 
accuracy involves an inquiry, not only into the | 
powers and duties of the Federal Government | 
under the Constitution, but also into the rights, | 
privileges, and immunities of the people of the! 
Territories, as well as of the States composing | 
the Union. The relative powers and functions ; 
of the Federal and State governments have be- 
come well understood and clearly defined by 
their practical operation and harmonious action 
for a long series of years; while the disputed 
question—involving the right of the people of 
the Territories to govern themselves in respect 
to their local affairs and internal polity — re- 
mains a fruitful source of partisan strife and sec- | 
tional controversy. The political organization | 
which was formed in 1854, and has assumed the 
name of the Republican Party, is based on the | 
theory that African slavery, as it exists in this | 
country, is an evil of such magnitude—social, | 
moral, and political—as to justify and require | 
the exertion of the entire power and influence | 
of the Federal Government to the full extent that 
the Constitution, according to their interpreta- | 
tion, will permit for its ultimate extinction. In | 
the platform of principles adopted at Philadel- | 
phia by the Republican National Convention in 
1856, it is affirmed : 

“That the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the United 
States for their government, and that in the exer- | 
cise of this power it is both the right and she duty 
of Congress to prohibit in the Territories those twin | 
relics of barbarism, polygamy and slavery.” 

According to the theory of the Republican 
party there is an irrepressible conflict between 
freedom and slavery, free labor and slave labor, 
free States and slave States, which is irreconcil- 
able, and must continue to rage with increasing | 
fury until the one shall become universal by the 
annihilation of the other. In the language of 
the most eminent and authoritative expounder 
of their political faith, 

‘*It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing 
and enduring forces; and it means that the Unit- 
ed States must and will, sooner or later, become 
either entirely a slaveholding nation or entirely a 
free labor nation. Either the cotton and rice fields 
of South Carolina, and the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana, will ultimately be tilled by free labor, 
and Charleston and New Orleans become marts for 
legitimate merchandise alone, or else the rye fields 
and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York 
must again be surrendered by their farmers to slave 
culture and to the production of slaves, and Boston 





and New York become once more markets for trade 
in the bodies and souls of men.” 


In the Illinois canvass of 1858 the same prop- 
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osition was advocated and defended by the dis- 
tinguished Republican standard-bearer in these 
words : 

“In my opinion it [the slavery agitation] will not 
cease until a crisis shall have been reached and pass- 
ed. ‘A house divided against itself can not stand.’ 
I believe this government can not endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free. I do not expect 
the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the 
other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest 
the further spread of it, and place it where the pub- 
lic mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push forward till it shall become alike lawful in all 
the States—old as well as new, North as well as 
South.” 

Thus it will be seen, that under the auspices 
of a political party, which claims sovereignty in 
Congress over the subject of slavery, there can 
be no peace on the slavery question—no truce in 
the sectional strife—no fraternity between the 
North and South, so long as this Union remains 
as our fathers made it—divided into free and 
slave States, with the right on the part of each 
to retain slavery so long as it chooses, and to 
abolish it whenever it pleases. 

On the other hand, it would be uncandid to 
deny that, while the Democratic party is a unit 
in its irreconcilable opposition to the doctrines 
and principles of the Republican party, there are 
radical differences of opinion in respect to the 
powers and duties of Congress, and the rights 
and immunities of the people of the Territories 
under the Federal Constitution, which seriously 
disturb its harmony and threaten its integrity. 


| These differences of opinion arise from the dif- 
| ferent interpretations placed on the Constitution 


by persons who belong to on¢ of the following 
classes : 

First.—Those who believe that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States neither establishes nor 


| prohibits slavery in the States or Territories be- 


yond the power of the people legally to control 
it, but ‘‘leaves the people thereof perfectly free 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

Second.—Those who believe that the Consti- 
tution establishes slavery in the Territories, and 
withholds from Congress and the Territorial 
Legislature the power to control it; and who 
insist that, in the event the Territorial Legisla- 
ture fails to enact the requisite laws for its pro- 
tection, it becomes the imperative duty of Con- 
gress to interpose its authority and furnish such 
protection. 

Third.—Those who, while professing to be- 


| lieve that the Constitution establishes slavery in 


the Territories beyond the power of Congress or 
the Territorial Legislature to control it, at the 
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same time protest against the duty of Congress | 
to interfere for its protection ; but insist that it 
is the duty of the Judiciary to protect and main- 
tain slavery in the Territories without any law 
upon the subject. 

By a careful examination of the second and 
third propositions, it will be seen that the advo- | 
cates of each agree on the theoretical question, 
that the Constitution establishes slavery in the 
Territories, and compels them to have it whether | 
they want it or not ; and differ on the practical | 
point, whether a right secured by the Constitu- | 
tion shall be protected by an acg of Congress 
when all other remedies fail. The reason as-_ 
signed for not protecting by law a right secured | 
by the Constitution is, that it is the duty of the | 
Courts to protect slavery in the Territories with- 
out any legislation upon the subject. How the 
Courts are to afford protection to slaves or any | 
other property, where there is no law providing | 
r dies and imposing penalties and conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Courts to hear and determ- | 
ine the cases as they arise, remains to be ex- | 
plained. 

The acts of Congress, establishing the several | 








Territories of the United States, provide that : 
‘The jurisdiction of the several Courts herein | 
provided for, both appellate and original, and 
that of the Probate Courts and Justices of the | 
Peace, shall be as limited by law”—meaning | 
such laws as the Territorial Legislatures shall | 
from time to time enact. It will be seen that | 
the judicial tribunals of the Territories have just | 
such jurisdiction, and only such, in respect to} 
the rights of persons and property pertaining to 
the citizens of the Territory as the Territorial 
Legislature shall see fit to confer; and conse-| 
quently, that the Courts can afford protection to | 
persons and property no further than the Legis- | 
lature shall, by law, confer the jurisdiction, and 
prescribe the remedies, penalties, and modes of | 
proceeding. 

It is difficult to conceive how any person who | 
believes that the Constitution confers the right | 
of protection in the enjoyment of slave property 
in the Territories, regardless of the wishes of the | 
people and of the action of the Territorial Leg- | 
islature, can satisfy his conscience and his oath 
of fidelity to the Constitution in withholding 
such Congressional legislation as may be essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of such right under the 
Constitution. Under this view of the subject it 
is impossible to resist the conclusion that, if the 
Constitution does establish slavery in the Terri- 
tories, beyond the power of the people to control 
it by law, it is the imperative duty of Congress 
to supply all the legislation necessary to its pro- 
tection; and if this proposition is not true, it 
necessarily results that the Constitution neither 
establishes nor prohibits slavery any where, but 
leaves the people of each State and Territory en- 
tirely free to form and regulate their domestic 
affairs to suit themselves, without the interven- 
tion of Congress or of any other power whatso- 
ever. 

But it is urged with great plausibility by those 





| cious. 


who have entire faith in the soundness of the 
proposition, that ‘‘a Territory is the mere creat- 
ure of Congress; that the creature can not be 


| clothed with any powers not possessed by the 
| creator; and that Congress, not possessing the 


power to legislate in respect to African slavery 
in the Territories, can not delegate to a Territo- 
rial Legislature any power which it does not it- 
self possess.” 

This proposition is as plausible as it is falla- 
But the reverse of it is true as a general 
rule. Congress can not delegate to a Territorial 
Legislature, or to any other body of men what- 
soever, any power which the Constitution has 
vested in Congress. In other words: Every 
vower conferred on Congress by the Constitution 


| must be exercised by Congress in the mode pre- 


scribed in the Constitution. 

Let us test the correctness of this proposition 
by reference to the powers of Congress as defined 
in the Constitution : 


‘*The Congress shall have power— 

**To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises,” etc. ; 

“To borrow money oh the credit of the United 
States ;” 

“To regulate commerce with foreign nations,” 
etc. ; 

‘*To establish a uniform rule of naturalization,” 
etc. ; 

“*To coin money, and regulate the value thereof ;” 

“To establish post- offices and post-roads ;” 

“To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court ;” 

**To declare war,” etc. 

‘*To provide and maintain a navy.” 


This list might be extended so as to embrace 
all the powers conferred on Congress by the Con- 
stitution ; but enough has been cited to test the 
principle. Will it be contended that Congress 
can delégate any one of these powers to a Terri- 
torial Legislature or to any tribunal whatever ? 
Can Congress delegate to Kansas the power to 
‘* regulate commerce,” or to Nebraska the power 
‘to establish uniform rules of naturalization,” 
or to Illinois the power ‘‘to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof,” or to Virginia the 
power ‘* to establish post-offices and post-roads ?” 

The mere statement of the question carries 
with it the emphatic answer, that Congress can 
not delegate any power which it does possess ; 
but that every power conferred on Congress by 
the Constitution must be exercised by Congress 
in the manner prescribed in that instrument. 

On the other hand, there are cases in which 
Congress may establish tribunals and local gov- 
ernments, and invest them with powers which 
Congress does not possess and can not exercise 
under the Constitution. For instance, Congress 
may establish courts inferior to the Supreme 
Court, and confer upon them the power to hear 
and determine cases, and render judgments af- 
fecting the life, liberty, and property of the citi- 
zen, without itself having the power to hear and 
determine such causes, render judgments, or re- 
vise or annul the same. In like manner Con- 
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gress may institute governments for the Territo- 
ries, composed of an executive, judicial, and leg- 
islative department; and may confer upon the 
Governor all the executive pewers and functions 
of the Territory, without having the right to ex- 
ercise any one of those powers or functions it- 
self. 

Congress may confer upon the judicial depart- 
ment all the judicial powers and functions of the 
Territory, without having the right to hear and 
determine a cause, or render a judgment, or to 
revise or annul any decision made by the courts 
so established by Congress. Congress may also 
confer upon the legislative department of the 
Territory certain legislative powers which it can 
not itself exercise, and only such as Congress 
can not exercise under the Constitution. The 
powers which Congress may thus confer but can 


determine its value; to make treaties and con- 
duct intercourse with foreign nations; to regu- 
late commerce between the several colonies, and 
between each colony and the parent country, and 
with foreign countries; and in general they rec- 
ognized the right of the Imperial government 
of Great Britain to exercise all the powers and 
authority which, under our Federal Constitution, 
are delegated by the people of the several States 
to the Government of the United States. 
Recognizing and conceding to the Imperial 
government all these powers—including the right 
to institute gpvernments for the colonies, by 
granting charters under which the inhabitants 
residing within the limits of any specified Terri- 
tory might be organized into a political commu- 
nity, with a government consisting of its appro- 
priate departments, executive, legislative, and 


not exercise, are such as relate to the domestic | judicial; conceding all these powers, the colo- 


affairs and internal polity of the Territory, and 
do not affect the gencral welfare of the Repub- 
lic. 

This dividing line between Federal and Local 
authority was familiar to the framers of the Con- 
stitution. It is clearly defined and distinctly 
marked on every page of history which records 
the great events of that immortal struggle be- 
tween the American Colonies and the British 
Government, which resulted in the establishment 
of our national independence. In the beginning 
of that struggle the Colonies neither contemplated 
nor desired independence. In all their address- 
es to the Crown, and to the Parliament, and to 
the people of Great Britain, as well as to the peo- 
ple of America, they averred that as loyal Brit- 
ish subjects they deplored the causes which im- 
pelled their separation from the parent country. 
They were strongly and affectionately attached 
to the Constitution, civil and political institu- 
tions and jurisprudence of Great Britain, which 
they proudly claimed as the birth-right of all 
Englishmen, and desired to transmit them un- 
impaired as a precious legacy to their posterity. 
For a long series of years they remonstrated 
against the violation of their inalienable rights 
of self-government under the British Constitu- 
tion, and humbly petitioned for the redress of 
their grievances. 

They acknowledged and affirmed their alle- 
giance to the Crown, their affection for the peo- 
ple, and their devotion to the Constitution of 
Great Britain; and their only complaint was 
that they were not permitted to enjoy the rizhts 
and privileges of self-government, in the manage- 
ment of their internal affairs and domestic con- 
cerns, in accordance with the guaranties of that 
Constitution and of the colonial charters granted 
by the Crown in pursuance of it. They conceded 
the right of the Imperial government to make all 
laws and perform all acts concerning the colo- 
nies, which were in their nature Jmperial and 
not C»/onia/—which affected the general welfare 
of the Empire, and did not interfere with the 
‘*interndl polity” of the Colonies. They recog- 





nies emphatically denied that the Imperial gov- 
ernment had any rightful authority to impose 
taxes upon them without their consent, or to 
interfere with their internal polity; claiming 
that it was the birth-right of all Englishmen—in- 
alienable when formed into a political commu- 
nity—to exercise and enjoy all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of self-government in re- 
spect to all matters and things, which were Local 
and not General—Internal and not External— 
Colonia] and not Imperial—as fully as if they 
were inhabitants of England, with a fair repre- 
sentation in Parliament. 

Thus it appears that our fathers of the Revo- 
lution were contending, not for Independence in 
the first instance, but for the inestimable right 
of Local Self-Government under the British Con- 
stitution; the right of every distinct political 
community — dependent Colonies, Territories, 
and Provinces, as well as sovereign States—to 
make their own local laws, form their own do- 
mestic institutions, and manage their own in- 
ternal affairs in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of Great Britain as the paramount 
law of the Empire. 

The government of Great Britain had violated 
this inalienable right of local self-government by 
a long series of acts on a great variety of sub- 
jects. The first serious point of controversy 
arose on the slavery question as early as 1699, 
which continued a fruitful source of irritation 
until the Revolution, and formed one of the 
causes for the separation of the colonies from 
the British Crown. 

For more than forty years the Provincial 
Legislature of Virginia had passed laws for the 
protection and encouragement of African slavery 
within her limits. This policy was steadily pur- 
sued until the white inhabitants of Virginia be- 
came alarmed for their own safety, in view of 
the numerous and formidable tribes of Indian 
savages which surrounded and threatened the 
feeble white settlements, while ship-loads of Af- 
rican savages were being daily landed in their 
midst. In order to check and restrain a policy 


nized the right of the Imperial government to} which seemed to threaten the very existence of 


declare war and make peace; to coin money and | 


the colony, the Provincial Legislature enacted @ 
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law imposing a tax upon every slave who should| ‘‘The following extract from a petition to the 
be brought into Virginia. The British mer-| Throne, presented from the House of Burgesses of 
chants, who were engaged in the African slave- | Virginia, April 1st, 1772, will show the sense of the 
trade, regarding this legislation as injurious to | People of Virginia on the subject of slavery at that 
their interests and in violation of their rights, a . a ee ee ae eee 

itioned the King of England and his Majesty’s | > Daren 65 Sees Site eo aeany Same 
ar — 8 ao? é ~*~ | the coast of Africa hath long been considered as a 
ministers to annul the obnoxious .law and pro- 


. gill E f | trade of great inhumanity ; and under its present 
tect them in their right to carry their slaves into | 


|} encouragement we have too much reason to fear 
Virginia and all other British colonies which | will endanger the very existence of your Majesty’s 
were the common property of the Empire—ac- | American dominions.’ ” 

quired by the common blood and common treas-| Mark the ominous words ! Virginia tells the 
ure—and from which a few adventurers who had | King of England in 1772, four years prior to the 
settled on the Imperial domain by his Majesty’s | Declaration of Indezendence, that his Majesty’s 
sufferance, had no right to exclude them or dis- | American domip‘ons are in danger: Not be- 


criminate against their property by a mere Pro-| cause of the Stamp duties—not because of the 


vincial enactment. Upon a full consideration 
of the subject the King graciously granted the 
prayer of the petitioners; and accordingly issued 


peremptory orders to the Royal Governor of Vir- | 


ginia, and to the Governors of all the other Brit- 
ish colonies in America, forbidding them to sign 


or approve any Colonial or Provincial enactment | 


injurious to the African Slave-Trade, unless such 
enactment should contain a clause suspending 
its operation until his Majesty’s pleasure should 
be made known in the premises. 

Judge Tucker, in his Appendix to Blackstone, 
refers to thirty-one acts of the Provincial Legis- 
lature of Virginia, passed at various periods from 
1662 to 1772, upon the subject of African slavery, 
showing conclusively that Virginia always con- 
sidered this as one of the questions affecting her 
‘*internal polity,” over which she, in common 
with the other colonies, claimed ‘‘ the right of 
exclusive legislation in their Provincial Legisla- 
tures” within their respective limits. Some of 
these acts, particularly those which were enacted 
prior to the year 1699, were evidently intended 
to foster and encourage, as well as to regulate 
and control African slavery, as one of the domes- 
tic institutions of the colony. The act of 1699, 
and most of the enactments subsequent to that 
date, were as obviously designed to restrain and 
check the growth of the institution with the view 
of confining it within the limit of the actual 
necessities of the community, or its ultimate ex- 
tinction, as might be deemed most conducive to 
the public interests, by a system of unfriendly 
legislation, such as imposing a tax on all slaves 
introduced into the colony, which was increased 
and renewed from time to time, as occasion re- 
quired, until the period of the Revolution. Many 
of these acts never took effect, in consequence 
of the King withholding his assent, even after 
the Governor had approved the enactment, in 
cases where it contained a clause suspending its 
operation until his Majesty’s pleasure should be 
made known in the premises. 

In 1772 the Provincial Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, after imposing another tax of five per cent. 


on all slaves imported into the colony, petitioned | 
the King to remove all those restraints which in- | 


hibited his Majesty’s Governors assenting to such 
laws as might check so very pernicious a com- 
merce asslavery. Of this petition Judge Tucker 
says: 


| tax on Tea- -not because of his attempts to col- 
| lect reverue in America! These have since 
| been 2eemed sufficient to justify rebellion and 
revolution. But none of these are referred to 
| by Virginia in her address to the Throne—there 
being another wrong which, in magnitude and 
enormity, so far exceeded these and all other 
causes of complaint that the very existence of his 
Majesty’s American dominions depended upon it! 
That wrong consisted in forcing African slavery 
upon a dependent colony without her consent, 
and in opposition to the wishes of her own peo- 
ple! 

The people of Virginia at that day did not 
appreciate the force of the argument used by the 
British merchants, who were engaged in the Af- 
rican slave-trade, and which was afterward in- 
dorsed, at least by implication, by the King and 
his Ministers; that the colonies were the com- 
mon property of the Empire—acquired by the 
common blood and treasure—and therefore all 
British subjects had the right to carry their slaves 
into the colonies and hold them in defiance of 
the local law and in contempt of the wishes and 
safety of the colonies. 

The people of Virginia not being convinced 
by this process of reasoning, still adhered to the 
doctrine which they held in common with their 
sister colonies, that it was the birth-right of all 
freemen—inalienable when formed into political 
communities—to exercise exclusive legislation 
in respect to all matters pertaining to their in- 
ternal polity—slavery not excepted; and rather 
than surrender this great right they were pre- 
pared to withdraw their allegiance from the 
Crown. 

Again referring to this petition to the King, 
the same learned Judge adds : 

“This petition produced no effect, as appears from 
| the first clause of our [Virginia] Constitution, where, 
| among other acts of misrule, the inhuman use of the 
| Royal negative in refusing us [the people of Vir- 
| ginia] permission to exclude slavery from us by law, 
| is enumerated among the reasons for separating from 
| Great Britain.” 

This clause in the Constitution of Virginia, 
referring to the inhuman use of the Royal nega- 
| tive, in refusing the Colony of Virginia permis- 
' sion to exclude slavery from her limits fy law as 
|one of the reasons for separating from Great 
| Britain, was adopted on the 12th day of June, 


| 
| 
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1776, three weeks and one day previous to the 
Declaration of Independence by the Continental 
Congress ; and after remaining in force as a part 
of the Constitution for a period of fifty-four years, 
was re-adopted, without alteration, by the Con- 
vention which framed the new Constitution in 
1830, and then ratified by the people as a part 
of the new Constitution ; and was again re-adopt- 
ed by the Convention which amended the Con- 
stitution in 1850, and again ratified by the peo- 
ple as a part of the amended Constitution, and 
at this day remains a portion of the fundamental 
law of Virginia—proclaiming to the world and 
to posterity that one of the reasons for separating 
from Great Britain was ‘‘the inhuman use of the 
Royal negative in refusing us [the Colony of 
Virginia] permission to exclude slavery from us 
by law!” 

The legislation of Virginia on this subject may 
be taken as a fair sample of the legislative enact- 
ments of each of the thirteen Colonies, showing 
conclusively that slavery was regarded by them 
all as a domestic question to be regulated and 
determined by each Colony to suit itself, with- 
out the intervention of the British Parliament 
or ‘‘the inhuman use of the Royal negative.” 
Each Colony passed a series of enactments, be- 
ginning at an early period of its history and run- 
ning down to the commencement of the Revolu- 


tion, either protecting, regulating, or restraining | 


African Slavery within its respective limits and 
in accordance with their wishes and supposed 
interests. North and South Carolina, following 
the example of Virginia, at first encouraged the 
introduction of slaves, until the number increased 
beyond their wants and necessities, when they 
attempted to check and restrain the further 
growth of the institution, by imposing a high 
rate of taxation upon all slaves which should be 
brought into those Colonies; and finally, in 1764, 


South Carolina passed a law imposing a penalty | 


of one hundred pounds (or five hundred dollars) 
for every negro slave subsequently introduced 
into that Colony. 

The Colony of Georgia was originally founded 
on strict anti-slavery principles, and rigidly main- 
tained this policy for a series of years, until the 


inhabitants became convinced by experience, | 


which time he was to be set free; and if the 
master should refuse to let him go free, or sold 
him elsewhere for a longer period of service, he 
was subject to a penalty of forty pounds, which 
was supposed at that period to be nearly double 
the value of the slave. 

Massachusetts imposed heavy taxes upon all 
slaves brought into the Colony, and provided in 
some instances for sending the slaves back to 
their native land ; and finally prohibited the in- 
troduction of any more slaves into the Colony 
under any circumstances. ~ 

When New Hampshire passed laws which were 
designed to prevent the introduction of any more 
slaves, the British Cabinet issued the following 
order to Governor Wentworth: ‘‘ You are not to 
give your assent to, or pass any law imposing du- 
ties upon Negroes imported into New Hampshire.” 

While the legislation of the several Colonies 
exhibits dissimilarity of views, founded on a di- 
versity of interests, on the merits and policy of 
slavery, it shows conclusively that they all re- 
garded it as a domestic question affecting their 
internal polity in respect to which they were en- 
titled to a full and exclusive power of legislation 
in the several provincial Legislatures. For a 
few years immediately preceding the American 
Revolution the African Slave-Trade was encour- 
aged and stimulated by the British Government 
and carried on with more vigor by the English 
| merchants than at any other period in the his- 
tory of the Colonies ; and this fact, taken in con- 
nection with the extraordinary claim asserted 
in the Memorable Preamble to the act repealing 
the Stamp duties, that ‘‘ Parliament possessed 
the right to bind the Colonies in ail cases what- 
soever,” not only in respect to all matters affect- 
ing the general welfare of the empire, but also 
in regard to the domestic relations and internal 
polity of the Colonies—produced a powerful im- 
pression upon the minds of the colonists, and im- 
parted peculiar prominence to the principle in- 
volved in the controversy. 

Hence the enactments by the several colonial 
| Legislatures calculated and designed to restrain 
and prevent the increase of slaves; and, on the 
other hand, the orders issued by the Crown in- 
structing the Colonial Governors not to sign or 








| 


that, with their climate and productions, slave | permit any legislative enactment prejudicial or 
labor, if not essential to their existence, would | injurious to the African Slave-Trade, unless such 
prove beneficial and useful to their material in- enactment should contain a clause suspending 
terests. Maryland and Delaware protected and | its operation until the royal pleasure should be 


regulated African Slavery as one of their domes- | made known in the premises; or, in other words, 


tic institutions. Pennsylvania, under the advice 
of William Penn, substituted fourteen years’ serv- 
ice and perpetual adscript to the soil for hered- 
itary slavery, and attempted to legislate, not for 


‘until the King should have an opportunity of 


| annulling the acts of the colonial Legislatures by 
the ‘‘ inhuman use of the Koyal negative.” 
| Thus the policy of the Colonies on the slavery 








the total abolition of slavery, but for the sanctity | question had assumed a direct antag@nism to 
of marriage among slaves, and for their personal | that of the British Government; and this an- 
security. New Jersey, New York, and Conngc- | tagonism not only added to the importance of 
ticut, recognized African Slavery as a domestic | the principle of local self-government in the 
institution lawfully existing within their respect- | Colonies, but produced a general concurrence of 
ive limits, and passed the requisite laws for its | opinion and action in respect to the question of 
control and regulation. | slavery in the proceedings of the Continental 
Rhode Island provided by law that no slave | Congress, which assembled at Philadelphia for 
should serve more than ten years, at the end of | the first time on the 5th of September, 1774. 
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On the 14th of October the Congress adopted 
a Bill of Rights for the Colonies, in the form of 
a series of resolutions, in which, after conceding 
to the British Government the power to regulate 
commerce and do such other things as affected 
the general welfare of the empire without inter- 
fering with the internal polity of the Colonies, 
they declared ‘‘ That they are entitled to a free 
and exclusive power in their several provincial 
Legislatures, where their right of representation 
can alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation 
and internal polity.” Having thus defined the 
principle for which they were contending, the Con- | 
gress proceeded to adopt the following ‘‘Peace- | 
ful Measures,” which they still hoped would be 
sufficient to induce compliance with their just | 
and reasonable demands. These ‘ Peaceful | 
Measures” consisted of addresses to the King, | 
to the Parliament, and to the people of Great | 
Britain, together with an Association of Non-In- 
tercourse to be observed and maintained so long | 
as their grievances should remain unredressed. 

The second article of this Association, which | 
was adopted without opposition and signed by | 
the Delegates from all the Colonies, was in these 
words : 





“That we will neither import nor purchase any 
slave imported after the first day of December next ; 
after which time we will wholly discontinue the 
Slave-Trade, and will neither be concerned in it 
ourselves, nor will we hire our vessels, nor sell our 
commodities or manufactures to those who are en- 
gaged in it.” 

This Bill of Rights, together with these arti- | 
cles of association, were subsequently submitted | 
to and adopted by each of the thirteen Colonies 
in their respective Provincial Legislatures. | 

Thus was distinctly formed between the Colo- | 
nies and the parent country that issue upon which | 
the Declaration of Independence was founded | 
and the battles of the Revolution were fought. | 
It involved the specific claim on the part of the | 
Colonies—denied by the King and Parliament | 
—to the exclusive right of legislation touching | 
all local and internal concerns, s/avery included. | 
This being the principle involved in the contest, | 
a majority of the Colonies refused to permit their | 
Delegates to sign the Declaration of Independ- | 
ence except upon the distinct condition and ex- 
press reservation to each Colony of the exclusive 
right to manage and control its local concerns 
and police regulations without the intervention 
of any general Congress which might be estab- 
lished for the United Colonies. 

Let us cite one of these reservations as 2 spec- | 
imen of all, showing conclusively that they were 
fighting for the inalienable right of local self- 
governnient, with the clear understanding that 
when they had succeeded in throwing off the 
despotism of the British Parliament, no Con- | 
gressional despotism was to be substituted for it : 





“*We, the Delegates of Maryland, in convention 
assembled, do d-clare that the King of Great Britain 


has violated his compact with this people, and that ! 
they owe no allegiance tohim. We have therefore | 
thought it just and necessary to empower our Depu- | 


ties in Congress to join with a majority of the United 
Colonies in declaring them free and independent 
States, in framing such further confederation be- 
tween them, in making foreign alliances, and in 
adopting such other measures as shall be judged 
necessary for the preservation of their liberties : 

‘* Provided, the sole and exclusive right of regu- 
lating the internal polity and government of this 
Colony be reserved to the people thereof. 

“We have also thought proper to call a new con- 
vention for the purpose of establishing a govern- 
ment in this Colony. 

** No ambitious views, no desire of independence, 
induced the people of Maryland to form an union 
with the other Colonies. To procure an exemption 
from Parliamentary taxation, and to continue to the 
Legislatures of these Colonies the sole and exclusive 
right of regulating their Internal Polity, was our 
original and only motive. To maintain inviolate 
our liberties, and to transmit them unimpaired to 
posterity, was our duty and first wish; our next, to 
continue connected with and dependent on Great 
Britain. For the truth of these assertions we ap- 
peal to that Almighty Being who is emphatically 
styled the Searcher of hearts, and from whose om- 
niscience none is concealed. Relying on his Divine 
protection and assistance, and trusting to the justice 
of our cause, we exhort and conjure every virtuous 
citizen to join cordially in defense of our « 
rights, and in maintenance of the freedom of this 
and her sister Colonies.” 





The first Plan of Federal Government adopted 
for the United States was formed during the 
Revolution, and is usually known as ‘‘ The Ar- 
ticles of Confederation.” By these Articles it 
was provided that ‘‘ Each State retains its Sov- 
ereignty, Freedom, and Independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by 


| this Confederation expressly delegated to the 


United States in Congress assembled.” 

At the time the Articles of Confederation 
were adopted—July 9, 1778—the United States 
held no lands or territory in common. The en- 
tire country—including all the waste and unap- 
propriated lands—embraced within or pertain- 
ing to the Confederacy, belonged to and was the 
property of the several States within whose limits 
the same was situated. 

On the 6th day of September, 1780, Congress 
‘¢recommended to the several States in the Union 
having claims to waste and unappropriated lands 


| in the Western country, a liberal cession to the 


United States of a portion of their respective 
claims for the common benefit of the Union.” 
On the 20th day of October, 1783, the Legis- 


| lature of Virginia passed an act authorizing the 


Delegates in Congress from that State to convey 
to the United States ‘‘the territory or tract of 
country within the limits of the Virginia Char- 
ter, lying and bearing to the Northwest of the 
River Ohio”—which grant was to be made upon 
the ‘‘ condition that the territory so ceded shall 


| be laid out and formed into States ;” and that 
| **the States so formed shall be distinct repub- 


lican States, and admitted members of the Fed- 
eral Union, having the same rights of Sovereign- 
ty, Freedom, and Independence as the other 
States.” 
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On the Ist day of March, 1784, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and his colleagues in Congress executed 
the deed of cession in pursuance of the act of the 
Virginia Legislature, which was accepted and 
ordered to‘‘be recorded and enrolled among the 
acts of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled.” This was the first territory ever acquired, 
held, or owned by the United States. On the 
same day of the deed of cession Mr. Jefferson, 
as chairman of a committee which had been ap- 
pointed, consisting of Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, 
Mr. Chase of Maryland, and Mr. Howell of 
Rhode Island, submitted to Congress ‘‘a plan 
for the temporary government of the territory 
ceded or to be ceded by the individual States to 
the United States.” 

It is important that this Jeffersonian Plan of 
government for the Territories should be care- 
fully considered for many obvious reasons. It 
was the first plan of government for the Terri- 
tories ever adopted in the United States. It 
was drawn by the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and revised and adopted by those 
who shaped the issues which produced the Revo- 
lution, and formed the foundations upon which 
our whole American system of governments rests. 
It was not intended to be either local or tem- 
porary in its character, but was designed to ap- 
ply to all ‘‘ territory ceded or to be ceded,” and 
to be universal in its application and eternal in 
its duration, wherever and whenever we might 
have territory requiring a government. It ig- 
nored the right of Congress to legislate for the 
people of the Territories without their consent, 
and recognized the inalienable right of the peo- 
ple of the Territories, when organized into po- 
litical communities, to govern themselves in re- 
spect to their local concerns and internal polity. 
It was adopted by the Congress of the Confeder- 
ation on the 23d day of April, 1784, and stood 
upon the Statute Book as a general and perma- 
nent plan for the government of all territory 
which we then owned or should subsequently 
acquire, with a provision declaring it to be a 
“Charter of Compact,” and that its provisions 
should ‘‘ stand as fundamental conditions be- 
tween the thirteen original States and those new- 
ly described, unalterable but by the joint con- 
sent of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, and of the particular State within which 
such alteration is proposed to be made.” Thus 





this Jeffersonian Plan for the government of the 
Territories—this ‘‘ Charter of Compact””—‘‘ these 


fundamental conditions,” which were declared | 


to be *‘ unalterable” without the consent of the | 
people of ‘‘ the particular State [territory] with- 
in which such alteration is proposed to be made,” 
stood on the Statute Book when the Convention 
assembled at Philadelphia in 1787 and proceed- 
ed to form the Constitution of the United States. 

Now let us examine the main provisions of | 
the Jeffersonian Plan: 


First.—‘‘ That the territory ceded or to be ceded | 
by the individual States to the United States, when- | 
ever the same shall have been purchased of the In- 
dian inhabitants and offered for sale by the United , 
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States, shall be formed into additional States,” etc., 
etc. 


The Plan proceeds to designate the bound- 
aries and territorial extent of the proposed ‘‘ad- 
ditional States,” and then provides : 


Second.—* That the settlers within the territory 
so to be purchased and offered for sale shall, either 
on their own petition or on the order of Congress, re- 
ceive authority from them, with appointments of 
time and place, for their free males of full age tu 
meet together for the purpose of establishing a tem- 
porary government to adopt the Constitution and 
laws of any one of these States [the original States]. 
so that such laws nevertheless shall be subject to al- 
teration by their ordinary legislature; and to erect. 
subject to like alteration, counties or townships for 
the election of members for their Legislature.” 


Having thus provided a mode by which the 
first inhabitants or settlers of the territory may 
assemble together and choose for themselves the 
Constitution and laws of some one of the orig- 
inal thirteen States, and declare the same in 
force for the government of their territory tem- 
porarily, with the right on the part of the people 
to change the same, through their local Legis- 
lature, as they may see proper, the Plan ther: 
proceeds to point out the mode in which the 
may establish for themselves ‘‘ a permanent Con- 
stitution and government,” whenever they shall 
have twenty thousand inhabitants, as follows : 

Third.—“ That such temporary government only 
shall continue in force in any State until it shall 
have acquired twenty thousand free inhabitants, 
when, giving due proof thereof to Congress, they 
shall receive from them authority, with appoint- 
ments of time and place, to call a Convention of 
Representatives to establish a permanent Constitu- 
tion and government for themselves.” 


Having thus provided for the first settlers ** a 
temporary government” in these ‘‘ additional 
States,” and for ‘‘a permanent Constitution 
and government” when they shall have acquired 
twenty thousand inhabitants, the Plan contem- 
plates that they shall continue to govern them- 
selves as States, having, as provided in the Vir- 
ginia deed of cession, ‘‘ the same rights of sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence,” in respect 
to their domestic affairs and internal polity, ‘‘ as 
the other States,” until they shall have a popu- 
lation equal to the least numerous of the original 
thirteen States; and in the mean time shall keep 
a sitting member in Congress, with a right of de- 
bating but not of voting, when they shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the other States, as follows : 


Fourth.—“ That whenever any of the said States 


| shall have of free inhabitants as many as shall then 


be in any one of the least numerous of the thirteen 
original States, such State shall be admitted by its 
delegates into the Congress of the United States on 
an equal footing with the said original States.” . . . 


And— 


“Until such admission by their delegates inte 
Congress any of the said States, after the establish- 
ment of their temporary government, shall have au- 
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thority to keep a sitting member in Congress, with 
the right of debating, but not of voting.” 

Attached to the provision which appears in 
this paper under the ‘‘ third” head is a proviso, 
containing five propositions, which, when agreed 
to and accepted by the people of said additional 
States, were to ‘‘be formed into a charter of 
compact,” and to remain forever ‘‘ unalterable,” 
except by the consent of such States as well as 
of the United States—to wit : 

“ Provded that both the temporary and perma- 
nent governments be established on these principles 
as their basis :” 

1st.—‘‘ That they shall forever remain a part of 
the United States of America.” 

2d.—‘‘ That in their persons, property, and terri- 
tory they shall be subject to the government of the 
United States in Congress assembled, and to the 
Articles of Confederation in all those cases in which 
the original States shall be so subject.” 

3d.—“‘ That they shall be subject to pay a part of 
the federal debts contracted, or to be contracted—to 
be apportioned on them by Congress according to the 
same common rule and measure by which apportion- 
ments thereof shall be made on the other States.” 

4th.‘ That their respective governments shall 
be in republican form, and shall admit no person to 
be a citizen who holds any hereditary title.” 


The fifth article, which relates to the prohibi- 
tion of slavery after the year 1800, having been 
rejected by Congress, never became a part of the 
Jeffersonian Plan of Government for the Terri- 
tories, as adopted April 23, 1784. 

The concluding paragraph of this Plan of 
Government, which emphatically ignores the 
right of Congress to bind the people of the Ter- 
ritories without their consent, and recognizes 
the people therein as the true source of all legit- 
imate power in respect to their internal polity, is 
in these words : 


** That all the preceding articles shall be formed 
into a charter of compact, shall be duly executed by 
the President of the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled, under his hand and the seal of the United 
States, shall be promulgated, and shall stand as fun- 
damental conditions between the thirteen original 
States and those newly described, unalterable but 
by the joint consent of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, and of the particular State within 
which such alteration is proposed to be made.” 


This Jeffersonian Plan of Government em- 
bodies and carries out the ideas and principles 
of the fathers of the Revolution—that the people 
of every separate political community (depend- 
ent colonies, Provinces, and Territories as well 
as sovereign States) have an inalienable right to 
govern themselves in respect to their internal 
polity, and repudiates the dogma of the British 
Ministry and the Tories of that day that all col- 
onies, Provinces, and Territories were the prop- 
erty of the Empire, acquired with the common 
blood and common treasure, and that the inhab- 
itants thereof have no rights, privileges, or im- 
munities except such as the Imperial govern- 
ment should graciously condescend to bestow 
upon them. This Plan recognizes by law and 
irrevocable “‘ compact” the existence of two dis- 


| tinct classes of States under our American sys- 
| tem of government—the one being members of 
the Union, and consisting of the original thirteen 
and such other States, having the requisite pop- 
ulation, as Congress should admit into the Fed- 
eral Union, with an equal vote in the manage- 
ment of Federal affairs as well as the exclusive 
power in regard to their internal polity respect- 
ively—the other, not having the requisite popu- 
lation for admission into the Union, could have 
no vote or agency in the control of the Federal 
relations, but possessed the same exclusive pow- 
er over their domestic affairs and internal policy 
respectively as the original States, with the right, 
while they have less than twenty thousand in- 
habitants, to choose for their government the 
Constitution and laws of any one of the original 
States; and when they should have more than 
twenty thousand, but jess than the number re- 
quired to entitle them to admission into the 
Union, they were authorized to form for them- 
selves ‘a permanent Constitution and govern- 
ment ;” and in either case they were entitled to 
keep a delegate in Congress with the right of de- 
bating, but not of voting. This ‘‘ Charter of 
Compact,” with its ‘‘ fundamental conditions,” 
which were declared to be ‘‘ unalterable” with- 
out “ the joint consent” of the people interested 
in them, as well as of the United States, thus 
stood on the statute book unrepealed and irre- 
pealable—furnishing a complete system of gov- 
ernment for all ‘‘ the territory ceded or to be 
ceded” to the United States, without any other 
legislation upon the subject, when, on the 14th 
day of May, 1787, the Federal Convention as- 
sembled at Philadelphia and proceeded to form 
the Constitution under which we now live. 
Thus it will be seen that the dividing line be- 
tween Federal and Local authority, in respect 
to the rights of those political communities 
which, for the sake of convenience and in con- 
tradistinction to the States represented in Con- 
gress, we now call Territories, but which were 
then known as ‘‘ States,” or “ new States,” was 
so distinctly marked at that day that no intelli- 
gent man could fail to perceive it. 

It is true that the government of the Confed- 
eration had proved totally inadequate to the ful- 
fillment of the ends for which it was devised; 
not because of the relations between the Terri- 
tories, or new States, and the United States, but 
in consequence of having no power to enforce its 
decrees on the Federal questions which were 
clearly within the scope of its expressly dele- 
gated powers. The radical defects in the Arti- 
cles of Confederation were found to consist in 
the fact that it was a mere league between sov- 
ereign States, and not a Federal Government 
with its appropriate departments — Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial—each clothed with au- 
thority to perform and carry into effect its own 
peculiar functions. The Confederation having 
no power to enforce compliance with its resolves, 
‘* the consequence was, that though in theory the 
Resolutions of Congress were equivalent to laws, 
yet in practice they were found to be mere rec- 
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ommendations, which the States, like other sov- 
ereignties, observed or disregarded according to 
their own good-will and gracious pleasure.” 
Congress could not impose duties, coliect taxes, 
raise armies, or do any other act essential to the 
existence of government, without the voluntary 
consent and co-operation of each of the States. 
Congress could resolve, but could not carry its 
resolutions into effect—could recommend to the 
States to provide a revenue for the necessities of 
the Federal government, but could not use the 
means necessary to the collection of the revenue 
when the States failed to comply—could recom- 
mend to the States to provide an army for the 
general defense, and apportion among the States. 
their respective quotas, but could not enlist the 
men and order them into the Federal service. 
For these reasons a Federal Government, with 
its appropriate departments, acting directly upon 
the individual citizens, with authority to enforce 
its decrees to the extent of its delegated powers, 
and not dependent upon the voluntary action of 
the several States in their corporate capacity, be- 
came indispensable as a substitute for the gov- 
ernment of the Confederation. 

In the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States the Federal Convention took the 
British Constitution, as interpreted and expound- 
ed by the colonies during their controversy with 
Great Britain, for their model — making such 
modifications in its structure and principles as 
the change in our condition had rendered neces- 
sary. They intrusted the Executive functions 
to a President in the place of a King; the Leg- 
islative functions to a Congress composed of a 
Senate and House of Representatives, in lieu of 
the Parliament consisting of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons; and the Judicial functions to a 
Supreme Court and such inferior Courts as Con- 
gress should from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish. 

Having thus divided the powers of government 
into the three appropriate departments, with 
which they had always been familiar, they pro- 
ceeded to confer upon the Federal Government 
substantially the same powers which they as col- 
onies had been willing to concede to the British 
Government, and to reserve to the States and 
to the people the same rights and privileges which 
they as colonics had denied to the British Gov- 
ernment during the entire struggle which term- 
inated in our Independence, and which they had 
claimed for themselves and their posterity as the 
birth-right of all freemen, inalienable when or- 
ganized into political communities, and to be en- 
joyed and exercised by Colonies, Territories, and 
Provinces as fully and completely as by sover- 
eign States. Thus it will be seen that there is 
no organic feature or fundamental principle em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United States 
which had not been familiar to the people of the 
Colonies from the period of their earliest settle- 
ment, and which had not been repeatedly as- 
serted by them when denied by Great Britain 
during the whole period of their Colonial history. 

Let us pause at this point for a moment, and | 





inquire whether it be just to those illustrious pa- 
triots and sages who formed the Constitution of 
the United States, to assume that they intended 
to confer upon Congress that unlimited and ar- 
bitrary power over the people of the American 
Territories, which they had resisted with their 
blood when claimed by the British Parliament 
over British Colonies in America? Did they 
confer upon Congress the right to bind the peo- 
ple of the American Territories in all cases what- 
soever, after having fought the battles of the Rev- 
olution against a ‘‘ Preamble” declaring the right 
of Parliament ‘‘ to bind the Colonies in all cases 
whatsoever ?” 

If, as they contended before the Revolution, 
it was the birth-right of all Englishmen, inalien- 
able when formed into political communities, to 
exercise exclusive power of legislation in their 
local legislatures in respect to all things affecting 
their internal polity—slavery not excepted—did 
not the same right, after the Revolution, and by 
virtue of it, become the birth-right of all Ameri- 
cans, in like manner inalienable when organized 
into political communities—no matter by what 
name, whether Colonies, Territories, Provinces, 
or new States ? 

Names often deceive persons in respect to the 
nature and substance of things. <A signal in- 
stance of this kind is to be found in that clause 
of the Constitution which says : 

‘Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United 
States.” 

This being the only clause of the Constitution 
in which the word ‘‘ territory” appears, that fact 
alone has doubtless led many persons to suppose 
that the right of Congress to establish temporary 
governments for the Territories, in the sense in 
which the word is now used, must be derived 
from it, overlooking the important and controll- 
ing facts that at the time the Constitution was 
formed the word ‘‘ territory” had never been used 
or understood to designate a political community 
or government of any kind in any law, compact, 
deed of cession, or public document; but had 
invariably been used either in its geographical 
sense to describe the superficial area of a State 
or district of country, as in the Virginia deed 
of cession of the ‘‘ territory or tract of country” 
northwest of the River Ohio; or as meaning land 
in its character as property, in which latter sense 
it appears in the clause of the Constitution re- 
ferred to, when providing for the disposition of 
the “territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” These facts, taken in connec- 
tion with the kindred one that during the whole 
period of the Confederation and the formation 
of the Constitution the temporary governments 
which we now call ‘ Territories,” were invaria- 
bly referred to in the deeds of cession, laws, 
compacts, plans of government, resolutions of 
congress, public records, and authentic docu- 
ments as ‘‘ States,” or ‘‘ new States,” conclusive- 
ly show that the words “territory and other 
property” in the Constitution were used to des- 
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ignate the unappropriated lands and other prop- | Congress, become the seat of the government of the 
erty which the United States owned, and not the | United States, and to exercise like authority over 


people who might become residents on those | 
lands, and be organized into political communi- | 
ties after the United States had parted with their 


title. 


all places purchased by the consent of the Legisla- 
ture of the State in which the same shall be, for the 


| erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, 


and other needful buildings.” 


It is from this clause of the Constitution alone} | No such power ‘‘to exercise exclusive legisla- 
that Congress derives the power to provide for | tion in all cases whatsoever,” nor indeed any 
the surveys and sale of the public lands and all legislation in any case whatsoever, is conferred 
other property belonging to the United States, | 02 Congress in respect to the municipal affairs 
not only in the Territories, but also in the several | and internal polity, either of the States or of the 
States of the Union. But for this provision | Territories. On the contrary, after the Consti- 
Congress would have no power to authorize the tution had been finally adopted, with its Federal 
sale of the public lands, military sites, old ships, | powers delegated, enumerated, and defined, in 
cannon, muskets, or other property, real or per- | Order to guard in all future time against any 
sonal, which belong to the United States and are | possible infringement of the reserved rights of 
no longer needed for any public purpose. It re- | the States, or of the people, an amendment was 
fers exclusively to property in contradistinction | incorporated into the Constitution which marks 
to persons and communities. It confers the | the dividing line between Federal and Local au- 
same power ‘ to make all needful rules and reg- thority sO directly and indelibly that no lapse of 
ulations” in the States as in the Territories, and | time, no partisan prejudice, no sectional aggrand- 
extends wherever there may be any land or other | izement, no frenzied fanaticism can efface it. 
property belonging to the United States to be | The amendment is in these words: 
regulated or disposed of; but does not authorize} ‘The powers not delegated to the United States 
Congress to control or interfere with the domes- | by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
tic institutions and internal polity of the people | States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
(either in the States or the Territories) who may | the people.” 
reside upon lands which the United States once | This view of the subject is confirmed, if in- 
owned. Such a power, had it been vested in| deed any corroborative evidence is required, by 
Congress, would annihilate the sovereignty and | reference to the proceedings and debates of the 
freedom of the States as well as the great princi- | Federal Convention, as reported by Mr. Madi- 
ple of self-government in the Territories, wher- |son. On the 18th of August, after a series of 
ever the United States happen to own a portion | resolutions had been adopted as the basis of the 
of the public lands within their respective limits, | proposed Constitution and referred to the Com- 
as, at present, in the States of Alabama, Flor- | mittee of Detail for the purpose of being put in 
ida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, | proper form, the record says : 

Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, ‘‘Mr. Madison submitted, in order to be referred 
Iowa, Minnesota, California, and Oregon, and | to the Committee of Detail, the following powers, 
in the Territories of Washington, Nebraska, | as proper to be added to those of the General Legis- 
Kansas, Utah, and New Mexico. The idea is lature (Congress) : 


repugnant to the spirit and genius of our com-|__ “T° dispose of the unappropriated lands of the 


x system of gov ; because it effect-| United States. 
plex system of government; because ‘* To institute temporary governments for the new 


ually blots out the dividing line between Federal States arising therein. 
and Local authority which forms an essential | «Ty re gulate affairs with the Indians, as well 
barrier for the defense of the independence of the | within as without the limits of the United States. 
States and the liberties of the people against} «To exercise exclusively legislative authority 
Federal invasion. With one anomalous excep-| at the seat of the general government, and over a 
tion, all the powers conferred on Congress are | district around the same not exceeding square 
Federal, and not Municipal, in their character— | miles, the consent of the Legislature of the State or 
affecting the general welfare of the whole country States comprising the same being first obtained.” 
without interfering with the internal polity of | Here we find the original and rough draft of 
the people—and can be carried into effect by | these several powers as they now exist, in their 
laws which apply alike to States and Territories. | revised form, in the Constitution. The provi- 
The exception, being in derogation of one of the ; sion empowering Congress ‘‘ to dispose of the un- 
fundamental principles of our political system | appropriated lands of the United States” was 
(because it authorizes the Federal government modified and enlarged so as to include “other 
to control the municipal affairs and internal | property belonging to the United States,” and 
polity of the people in certain specified, limited | to authorize Congress to ‘‘ make all needful rules 
localities), was not left to vague inference or | and regulations” for the preservation, manage- 
loose construction, nor expressed in dubious or | ment, and sale of the same. 
equivocal language; but is found plainly written The provision empowering Congress “to insti- 
in that Section of the Constitution which says: | tute temporary governments for the new States 
“Congress shall have power to exercise exclu- arising in the unappropriated lands of the Unit- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such | €d States,” taken in connection with the one 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by empowering Congress “to exercise exclusively 
ceasion of particular States, and the acceptance of | Legislative authority at the seat of the general 
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government, and over a district of country around | or at a distance, to be ruled and governed at its own 
the same,” clearly shows the difference in the | pleasure ; nor to enlarge its territorial limits in any 
extent and nature of the powers intended to be | W2y except by the admission of new States. . . . 
conferred in the new States or Territories on the | “ The power to expand the territory of the United 
one hand, and in the District of Columbia on the | States by the admission of new States is plainly 
other. In the one case it was proposed to au- | given ; and in the construction of this power by all 

“ pag tire | the departments of the Government, it has been held 
thorize Congress “‘ to nerenary temporary gov- to authorize the acquisition of territory, not fit for 
ernments for the new States,” or Territories, as | admission at the time, but to be admitted as soon as 
they are now called, just as our Revolutionary its population and situation would entitle it to ad- 
fathers recognized the right of the British crown |mission. It is acquired to become a State, and not 
to institute local governments for the colonies, | to be held as a Colony and governed by Congress 
by issuing charters, under which the people of | with absolute authority ; and as the propriety of ad- 
the colonies were ‘entitled (according to the | mitting a new State is committed to the sound dis- 
Bill of Rights adopted by the Continental Con- | ‘tetion of Congress, the power to acquire territory 
gress) to a free and exclusive power of legisla- | thet > — the —— — sa 
tion, in their several Provincial Legislatures, > “ a ys sak date ana oe pot esty more pane 
where their right of representation can alone be i upon zz came dineretion.” : 
preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal 






polity ;” while, in the other case, it was proposed 
to authorize Congress to exercise, exclusively, 
legislative authority over the municipal and in- 
ternal polity of the people residing within the 
district which should be ceded for that purpose 
as the seat of the general government. 


Having determined the question that the pow- 
er to acquire territory for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing our territorial limits and increasing the num- 
ber of States is included within the power to ad- 
mit new States and conferred by the same clause 
of the Constitution, the Court proceed to say 





Each of these provisions was modified and | that “the power to acquire necessarily carries 
perfected by the Committees of Detail and Re- | With it the power to preserve and apply to the 
vision, as will appear by comparing them with | purposes for which it was acquired.” And again, 
the corresponding clauses as finally incorporated | referring to a former decision of the same Court 
into the Constitution. The provision to author- | in respect to the power of Congress to institute 
ize Congress to institute temporary governments | governments for the Territories, the Court say : 
for the new States or Territories, and to provide “The power stands firmly on the latter alterna- 
for their admission into the Union, appears in | tive put by the Court—that is, as ‘ the inevitable 
the Constitution in this form: consequence of the right to acquire territory.’” 

“New States may be admitted by the Congress 


The power to acquire territory, as well as the 
into this Union.” 


right, in the language of Mr. Madison, ‘to in- 
The power to admit ‘‘new States,” and ‘to | stitute temporary governments for the new States 
make ali laws which shall be necessary and prop- arising therein” (or Territorial governments, as 
er” to that end, may fairly be construed to include | they are now called), having been traced to that 
the right to institute temporary governments for | provision of the Constitution which provides for 
such new States or Territories, the same as Great the admission of ‘‘new States,” the Court pro- 
Britain could rightfully institute similar govern- | ceed to consider the nature and extent of the 
ments for the colonies ; but certainly not to au- | power of Congress over the people of the Terri- 
thorize Congress to legislate in respect to their | tories: 
municipal affairs and internal concerns, without | « Ajj we mean to sav on this point is, that, as 
violating that great fundamental principle in de- | there is no express regulation in the Constitution 
fense of which the battles of the Revolution were | defining the power which the general Government 
fought. | may exercise over the person or property of a citizen 
If judicial authority were deemed necessary to | in a Territory thus acquired, the Court must neces- 
give force to principles so eminently just in them- | Satily look to the provisions and principles of the 
selves, and which form the basis of our entire Constitution, and its distribution of powers, for the 
political system, such authority may be found | preter principles by which its decision must be 
a a area hy cg Court = po noe “Taking this rule to guide us, it may be safely 
si — n that case | ascomed that citizens of the United States, who em- 
the Court say: | igrate to a Territory belonging to the , the 
— . ie | United States, can not be ruled as mere colonists 
“This brings us to examine by what provision of | dependent upon the will of the general Government, 


the Constitution the present Federal Government, | 8 ; ; 
under its delegated and restricted powers, is author- | pea neat ly bow. Aenag reich es) 4 


. ; : 2 -?. a9, . | to impose, . . . The Territory being a part of the 
ized to acquire territory outside of the original limits | ;;_. ‘ iti 
of the United States, and what powers it may exer- United States, the Government and the citizen both 








cise therein over the person or property of a citizen 
of the United States, while it remains a Territory, 
and until it shall be admitted as one of the States 
of the Union. 

“There is certainly no power given by the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government to establish or 
maintain Colonies, bordering on the United States 


enter it under the authority of the Constitution, with 

| their respective rights defined and marked out; and 

| the Federal Government can exercise no power over 

| his person or property beyond what that instrument 

| confers, nor lawfully deny any right which it has 
” 


j @ 
' 


| Hence, inasmuch as the Constitution has con- 
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ferred on the Federal Government no right to 
interfere with the property, domestic relations, 
police regulations, or internal polity of the peo- 
ple of the Territories, it necessarily follows, under 
the authority of the Court, that Congress can 
rightfully exercise no such power over the people 
of the Territories. For this reason alone, the 
Supreme Court were authorized and compelled 
to pronounce the eighth section of the Act ap- 
proved March 6, 1820 (commonly called the 
Missouri Compromise), inoperative and void+— 
there being no power delegated to Congress in 
the Constitution authorizing Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories. 

In the course of the discussion of this question 
the Court gave an elaborate exposition of the 
structure, principles, and powers of the Federal 
Government; showing that it possesses no powers 
except those which are delegated, enumerated, 
and defined in the Constitution; and that all 
other powers are either prohibited altogether or 
are reserved to the States, or to the people. In 
order to show that the prohibited, as well as the 
delegated powers are enumerated and defined in 
the Constitution, the Court enumerated certain 
powers which can not be exercised either by Con- 
gress or by the Territorial Legislatures, or by 
any other authority whatever, for the simple rea- 
son that they are forbidden by the Constitution. 

Some persons who have not examined critic- 
ally the opinion of the Court in this respect have 
been induced to believe that the s/avery question 
was included in this class of prohibited powers, 
and that the Court had decided in the Dred 
Scott case that the Territorial Legislature could 
not legislate in respect to slave property the 
same as all other property in the Territories. A 
few extracts from the opinion of the Court will | 
eorrect this error, and show clearly the class of 
powers to which the Court referred, as being for- 
bidden alike to the Federal Government, to the 
States, and to the Territories. The Court say: 


‘*A reference to a few of the provisions of the 
Constitution will illustrate this proposition. For 
example, no one, we presume, will contend that 
Congress can make any law in a Territory respecting 
the establishment of religion, or the free exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people of the Territory 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Govern- 
ment for the redress of grievances. 

“Nor can Congress deny to the people the right 
te keep and bear arms, nor the right to trial by jury, 
nor compel any one to be « witness against himself 
in a criminal proceeding. . . . So too, it will hard- 
ly be contended that Congress could by law quarter 
a soldier in a house in a Territory without the con- 
sent of the owner in a time of peace; nor in time of 





war but in a manner prescribed by law. Nor could 
they by law forfeit the property of a citizen in a} 
Territory who was convicted of treason, for a longer | 
period than the life of the person convicted, nor take | 
private property for public use without just com- | 
pensation. H 

“The powers over persons and property, of which 
we speak, are not only not granted to Congress, but | 
are in express terms denied, and they are forbidden 
to exercise them, And this prohibition is not con- 


fined to the States, but the words are general, and 
extend to the whole territory over which the Con- 
stitution gives it power to legislate, including those 
portions of it remaining under Territorial Govern- 
ments, as well as that covered by States. 

‘It is a total absence of power, every where with- 
in the dominion of the United States, and places the 
citizens of a Territory, so far as these rights are con- 
cerned, on the same footing with citizens of the 
States, and guards them as firmly and plainly against 
any inroads which the general Government might 
attempt, under the plea of implied or incidental 
powers. And if Congress itself can not do this—if 
it is beyond the powers conferred on the Federal 
Government—it will be admitted, we presume, that 
it could not authorize a Territorial government to 
exercise them. It-could confer no power on any 
local government, established by its authority, to 
violate the provisions of the Constitution.” 


Nothing can be more certain than that the 
Court were here speaking only of forbidden pow- 
ers, Which were denied alike to Congress, to the 
State Legislatures, and to the Territorial Legis- 
latures, and that the prohibition extends ‘‘ every 
where within the dominion of the United States,” 
applicable equally to States and Territories, as 
well as to the United States. 

If this sweeping prohibition —this just but 
inexorable restriction upon the powers of gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and Territorial—shall 
ever be held to include the slavery question, 
thus negativing the right of the people of the 
States and Territories, as well as the Federal 
Government, to control it by law (and it will be 
observed that in the opinion of the Court ‘‘ the 
citizens of a Territory, so far as these rights are 
concerned, are on the same footing with the cit- 
izens of the States”), then, indeed, will the doc- 
trine become firmly established that the prin- 


| ciples of law applicable to African slavery are 


uniform throughout the dominion of the United 
States, and that there “‘is an irrepressible con- 
flict between opposing and enduring forces, which 
means that the United States must and will, 
sooner or later, become either entirely a slave- 
holding nation or entirely a free labor nation.” 

Notwithstanding the disastrous consequences 
which would inevitably result from the author- 
itative recognition and practical operation of such 
a doctrine, there are those who maintain that the 
Court referred to and included the slavery ques- 
tion within that class of forbidden powers which 
(although the same in the Territories as in the 
States) could not be exercised by the people of 
the Territories. 

If this proposition were true, which fortunately 
for the peace and welfare of the whole country it 
is not, the conclusion would inevitably result, 
which they logically deduce from the premises— 
that the Constitution by the recognition of slay- 
ery establishes it in the Territories beyond the 
power of the people to control it by law, and 
guarantees to every citizen the right to go there 
and be protected in the enjoyment of his slave 
property ; and when all other remedies fail for the 
protection of such rights of property, it becomes 
the imperative duty of Congress (to the perform- 
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ance of which every member is bound by his con- 
science and his oath, and from which no consid- 
eration of political policy or expediency can re- 
lease him) to provide by law. such adequate and 
complete protection as is essential to the full en- 
joyment of an important right secured by the 
Constitution. Ifthe proposition be true, that the 
Constitution establishes slavery in the Territories 
beyond the power of the people legally to control 
it, another result, no less startling, and from 
which there is no escape, must inevitably follow. 
The Constitution is uniform ‘‘ every where with- 
in the dominions of the United States”—is the 
same in Pennsylvania as in Kansas—and if it be 
true, as stated by the President in a special Mes- 
sage to Congress, ‘‘ that slavery exists in Kansas 
by virtue of the Constitution of the United 
States,” and that ‘‘ Kansas is therefore at this 
moment as much a slave State as Georgia or 
South Carolina,” why does it not exist in Penn- 
sylvania by virtue of the same Constitution ? 

If it be said that Pennsylvania is a Sovereign 
State, and therefore has a right to regulate the 
slavery question within her own limits to suit 
herself, it must be borne in mind that the sover- 
eignty of Pennsylvania, like that of every other 
State, is limited by the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that : 

“This Constitution, and all laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land, and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, any thing in the Constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

Hence, the State of Pennsylvania, with her 
Constitution and laws, and domestic institutions, 
and internal policy, is subordinate to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in the same manner, 
and to the same extent, as the Territory of Kan- 
sas. The Kansas-Nebraska Act says that the 
Territory of Kansas shall exercise legislative 
power over ‘all rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution,” and that the 
people of said Territory shall be left ‘* perfectly 
free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” The provisions 
of this Act are believed to be in entire harmony 
with the Constitution, and under them the peo- 
ple of Kansas possess every right, privilege, and 
immunity, in respect to their internal polity and 
domestic relations which the people of Pennsyl- 
vania can exercise under their Constitution and 
laws. Each is invested with full, complete, and 
exclusive powers in this respect, ‘‘ subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States.” 

The question recurs then, if the Constitution 
does establish slavery in Kansas or any other 
Territory beyond the power of the people to con- 
trol it by law, how can the conclusion be resisted 
that slavery is established in like manner and by 
the same authority in all the States of the Union? 
And if it be the imperative duty of Congress to 
provide by law for the protection of slave prop- 


erty in the Territories upon the ground that 
‘* slavery exists in Kansas” (and consequently in 
every other Territory), ‘‘ by virtue of the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” why is it not also 
the duty of Congress, for the same reason, to 
provide similar protection to slave property in 
all the States of the Union, when the Legisla- 
tures fail to furnish such protection ? 

Without confessing or attempting to avoid the 
inevitable consequences of their own doctrine, its 
advocates endeavor to fortify their position by 
citing the Dred Scott decision to prove that the 
Constitution recognizes property in slaves—that 
there is no legal distinction between this and 
every other description of property —that slave 
property and every other kind of property stand 
on an equal footing—that Congress has no more 
power over the one than over the other—and, 
consequently, can not discriminate between them. 

Upon this point the Court say : 


‘**Now as we have already said in an earlier part 
of this opinion, upon a different point, the right of 
property in a slave is distinctly and expressly af 
firmed in the Constitution. ..... And if the Consti- 
tution recognizes the right of property of the master 
in a slave, and makes no distinction between that 
description of property and other property owned by 
a citizen, no tribunal acting under the authority of 
the United States, whether it be legislative, execu- 
tive, or judicial, has a right to draw such a distinc- 
tion, or deny to it the benefit of the provisions and 
guarantees which have been provided for the protec- 
tion of private property against the encroachments 
of the government. . . . And the government in ex- 
press terms is pledged to protect it in all future time, 
if the slave escapes from his owner. This is done in 
plain words—too plain to be misunderstood. And 
no word can be found in the Constitution which gives 
Congress a greater power over slave property, or 
which entitles property of that kind to /ess protec- 
tion than property of any other description. The 
only power conferred is the power coupled with the 
duty of guarding and protecting the owner in his 
rights.” 

The rights of the owner which it is thus made 
the duty of the Federal Government to guard and 
protect are those expressly provided for in the 
Constitution, and defined in clear and explicit 
language by the Court—that ‘‘ the government, 
in express terms, is pledged to protect it (slave 
property) in all future time, if the siave escapes 
from his owner.” This is the only contingency, 
according to the plain reading of the Constitu- 
tion as authoritatively interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, in which the Federal Government 
is authorized, required, or permitted to interfere 
with slavery in the States or Territories; and in 
that case only for the purpose ‘‘ of guarding and 
protecting the owner in his rights” to reclaim 
his slave property. In all other respects slaves 
stand on the same footing with all other proper- 
ty—‘‘ the Constitution makes no distinction be- 
tween that description of property and other 
property owned by a citizen ;” and ‘‘ no word can 
be found in the Constitution which gives Con- 
gress a greater power over slave property, or 





which entitles property of that kind to less pro- 
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tection than property of any other description.” | long as the Federal Government had no power to 
This is the basis upon which all rights pertain- | interfere with the subject. 
ing to slave property, either in the States or} In like manner the non-slaveholding States, 
the Territories, stand under the Constitution as | while they were entirely willing to provide for 
expounded by the Supreme Court in the Dred | the surrender of all fugitive slaves—as is con- 
Scott case. | clusively shown by the unanimous vote of all the 
Inasmuch as the Constitution has delegated | States in the Convention for the provision now 
no power to the Federal Government in respect | under consideration—and to leave each State 
to any other kind of property belonging to the | perfectly free to hold slaves under its own laws, 
citizen—neither introducing, establishing, pro-| and by virtue of its own separate and exclusive 
hibiting, nor excluding it any where within the | authority, so long as it pleased, and to abolish it 
dominion of the United States, but leaves the | when it chose, were unwilling to become respons- 


owner thereof perfectly free to remove into any 
State or Territory and carry his property with 


him, and hold the same subject to the local law, 
and relying upon the local authorities for protec- 
tion, it follows, according to the decision of the 
Court, that slave property stands on the same | 
footing, is entitled to the same rights and i immu- | 
nities, and in like manner is dependent upon 
the local authorities and laws for protection. 
The Court refer to that clause of the Consti- 
tution which provides for the rendition of fugi- 


tive slaves as their authority for saying that | 
‘*the right of property in slaves is distinctly and | 


expressly affirmed in the Constitution.” By ref- 
erence to that provision it will be seen that, 


ible for its existence by incorporating it into the 
Constitution as a national institution, to be pro- 
tected and regulated, extended and controlled by 
Federal authority, regardless of the wishes of the 
| people, and in defiance of the local laws of the 
| several States and Territories. For these oppo- 
| site reasons the Southern and Northern States 
| united in giving a unanimous vote in the Con- 
| vention for that provision of the Constitution 
which recognizes slavery as a local institution in 
the several States where it exists, ‘‘ under the 
laws thereof,” and provides for the surrender of 
fugitive slaves. 
It will be observed that the term ‘‘ State” is 
| used in this provision, as well as in various oth- 





while the word “slaves” is not used, still the | er parts of the Constitution, in the same sense in 
Constitution not only recognizes the right of | which it was used by Mr. Jefferson in his plan 
property in slaves, as stated by the Court, but | for establishing governments for the new States 
explicitly states what class of persons shall be | in the territory ceded and to be ceded to the 


deemed slaves, and under what laws or authori-| United States, ‘and by Mr. Madison in his prop- 


ty they may be held to servitude, and under what | 
circumstances fugitive slaves shall be restored to | 
their owners, all in the same section, as follows: 

‘*No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.” 

Thus it will be seen that a slave, within the 
meaning of the Constitution, is a ‘‘ person held 
to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof’—not under the Constitution of the 
United States, nor by the laws thereof, nor by 
virtue of any Federal authority whatsoever, but 
under the laws of the particular State where such 
service or labor may be due. 

It was necessary to give this exact definition 
of slavery in the Constitution in order to satisfy 
the people of the South as well as of the North. 
The slaveholding States would never consent for 
a moment that their domestic relations—and es- 
pecially their right of property in their slaves— 
should be dependent upon Federal authority, or 
that Congress should have any power over the 
subject—either to extend, confine, or restrain it; 
much less to protect or regulate it—lest, under 
the pretense of protection and regulation, the 
Federal Government, under the influence of the 
strong and increasing anti-slavery sentiment 
which prevailed at that period, might destroy 
the institution, and divest those rights of prop- 
erty in slaves which were sacred under the laws 
and constitutions of their respective States so 


osition to confer on Congress power ‘* to institute 


| temporary governments for the new States aris- 
|ing in the unappropriated lands of the United 
States,” to designate the political communities, 
| Territories as well as States, within the domin- 
| ion of the United States. The word “States” is 
used in the same sense in the ordinance of the 
13th July, 1787, for the government of the ter- 
ritory northwest of the River Ohio, which was 
passed by the remnant of the Congress of the 
Confederation, sitting in New York while its 
most eminent members were at Philadelphia, as 
delegates to the Federal Convention, aiding in 
the formation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In this sense the word “ States” is used in the 
clause providing for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, applicable to all political communities 
under the authority of the United States, includ- 
ing the Territories as well as the several States 
of the Union. Under any other construction the 
right of the owner to recover his slave would be 
restricted to the States of the Union, leaving the 
Territories a secure place of refuge for all fugi- 
tives. The same remark is applicable to the 
clause of the Constitution which provides that 
‘*a person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on the de- 
mand of the executive authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up to be removed to 
the State having jurisdiction of the crime.” Un- 
less the term State, as nsed in these provisions 
of the Constitution, shall be construed to include 
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every distinct political community under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and to apply to 
Territories as well as to the States of the Union, 
the Territories must become a sanctuary for all 
the fugitives from service and justice, for all the 
felons and criminals who shall escape from the 
several States and seek refuge and immunity in 
the Territories. 

If any other illustration were necessary to 
show that the political communities, which we 
now call Territories (but which, during the whole 
period of the Confederation and the formation 
of the Constitution, were always referred to as 
‘*States” or ‘* New States”), are recognized as 
‘*States” in some of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, they may be found in those clauses 
which declare that ‘‘no State” shall enter into 
any ‘‘treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant 
letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; 
emit bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant 
any title of nobility.” 

It must be borne in mind that in each of these 
cases where the power is not expressly delegated 
to Congress the prohibition is not imposed upon 
the Federal Government, but upon the States. 
There was no necessity for any such prohibition 
upon Congress or the Federal Government, for 
the reason that the omission to delegate any such 
powers in the Constitution was of itself a pro- 
hibition, and so declared in express terms by 
the 10th amendment, which declares that ‘‘ the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

Hence it would certainly be competent for the 
States and Territories to exercise these powers 
but for the prohibition contained in those pro- 
visions of the Constitution; and inasmuch as 
the prohibition only extends to the ‘ States,” 
the people of the ‘‘ Territories” are still at liberty 
to exercise them, unless the Territories are in- 
cluded within the term States, within the mean- 
ing of these provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It only remains to be shown that the Com- 
promise Measures of 1850 and the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act of 1854 are in perfect harmony with, 
and a faithful embodiment of the principles herein 
enforced. A brief history of these measures 
will disclose the principles upon which they are 
founded. 

On the 29th of January, 1850, Mr. Clay in- 
troduced into the Senate a series of resolutions 
upon the slavery question which were intended 
to form the basis of the subsequent legislation 
upon that subject. Pending the discussion of 
these resolutions the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Territories prepared and reported to the 
Senate, on the 25th of March, two bills—one for 
the admission of California into the Union of 
States, and the other for the organization of the 
Territories of Utah and New Mexico, and for the 





adjustment of the disputed boundary with the 
State of Texas, which were read twice and printed 
for the use of the Senate. On the 19th of April 
a select committee of thirteen was appointed, on 
motion of Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, of which 
Mr. Clay was made chairman, and to which were 
referred all pending propositions relating to the 
slavery question. On the 8th of May, Mr. Clay, 
from the select committee of thirteen, submitted 
to the Senate an elaborate report covering all 
the points in controversy, accompanied by a bill, 
which is usually known as the “ Omnibus Bill.” 
By reference to the provisions of this bill, as it 
appears on the files of the Senate, it will be seen 
that it is composed of the two printed bills which 
had been reported by the Committee on Terri- 
tories on the 25th of March previous; and that 
the only material change in its provisions, in- 
volving an important and essential principle, is 
to be found in the tenth section, which prescribes 
and defines the powers of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture. In the bill, as reported by the Committee 
on Territories, the legislative power of the Terri- 
tories extended to ‘all rightful subjects of legis- 
lation consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States,” without excepting African slav- 
ery; while the bill, as reported by the committee 
of thirteen, conferred the same power on the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, with the exception of African 
slavery. This portion of the section in its orig- 
inal form read thus: 

“ And be it further enacted that the legislative 
power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation consistent with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the provisions of this 
act; but no law shall be passed interfering with the 
primary disposition of the soil.” 

To which the committee of thirteen added 
these words: ‘ Nor in respect to African slav- 
ery.” When the bill came up for action on the 
15th of May, Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, said : 

**T offer the following amendment. To strike 
out, in the sixth line of the tenth section, the words 
‘in respect to African slavery,’ and insert the words 
‘ with those rights of property growing out of the insti- 
tution of African slavery as it exists in any of the 
States of the Union.’ The object of the amendment 
is to prevent the Territorial Legislature from legis- 
lating against the rights of property growing out of 
the institution of slavery... .. . It will leave to the 
Territorial Legislatures those rights and powers which 
are essentially necessary, not only to the preservation 
of property, but to the peace of the Territory. It 
will leave the right to make such police regulations 
as are necessary to prevent disorder, and which will 
be absolutely necessary with such property as that 
to secure its beneficial use to its owner. With this 
brief explanation I submit the amendment.” 

Mr. Clay, in reply to Mr. Davis, said : 

‘“*T am not perfectly sure that I comprehend the 
full meaning of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. If I do, I think he accom- 
plishes nothing by striking out the clause now in 
the bill and inserting that which he proposes to in- 
sert. The clause now in the bill is, that the Terri- 
torial legislation shall not extend to any thing re- 
specting African slavery within the Territory. The 
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effect of retaining the clause as reported by the | the one and the other, I am content that the law as 


Committee will be this: That if in any of the Ter- | it exists shall prevail; and if there be any diversity 
ritories slavery now exists, it shall not be abolished | of opinion as to what it means, I am willing that it 
by the Territorial Legislature ; and if in any of the | shall be settled by the highest judicial authority of 
Territories slavery does not now exist, it can not | the country. While I am content thus to abide the 
be introduced by the Territorial Legislature. The | result, I must say that I can not vote for any ex- 
clause itself was introduced into the bill by the | press provision recognizing the right to carry slaves 
Committee for the purpose of tying up the hands of | there.” 
the Territorial Legislature in respect to legislating hi * * 
at all, one way or the other, pte subject of Af- To — Mr. Davis rejoined, that— 
rican Slavery. It was intended to leave the legis-| _ ‘‘ It is said our Revolution grew out of a Pream- 
lation and the law of the respective Territories in | ble; and I hope we have something of the same 
the condition in which tht Act will find them. I | character of the hardy men of the Revolution who 
stated on a former occasion that I did nét, in Com- first commenced the war with the mother country— 
mittee, vote for the amendment to insert the clause, | Something of the spirit of that bold Yankee who said 
though it was proposed to be introduced by a major- | he -had a right to go to Concord, and that go he 
ity of the Committee. I attached very little con- | would; and who, in the maintenance of that right, 
sequence to it at the time, and I attach very little | met his death at the hands of a British sentinel. 
to it at present. It is perhaps of no particular im- | Now, Sir, if our right to carry slaves into these Ter- 
portance whatever. Now, Sir, if I understand the ritories be a constitutional right, it is our first duty 
measure proposed by the Senator from Mississippi, it | to maintain it.” 
poem at the 4 ee I = -y —— = Pending the discussion which ensued Mr. Da- 
the Tontory—elthengh by the ote Ae Territory vis, at the suggestion of friends, modified his 
he can not take them there—the legislative hands amendment from time to time, until it assumed 
of the Territorial government should be so tied as to the following shape : 
prevent it saying he shall not enjoy the fruits of | ‘‘ Nor to introduce or exclude African slavery. 
their labor. If the Senator from Mississippi means | Provided that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
to say that—” strued so as to prevent said Territorial Legislature 
Mr. Davis: from passing such laws as may be necessary for the 
protection of the rights of property of every kind 
which may have been, or may be hereafter, conform- 
Mr. Clay: ably to the Constitution of the United States, held 
“If the object of the Senator is to provide that | it or introduced into said Territory.” 
slaves may be introduced into the Territory contrary To which, on the same day, Mr. Chase, of 
to the = loct, a introduced, nothing shall | Ohio, offered the following amendment : 
peptic = the ag nag coon “ | _ ‘Provided further, That nothing herein contain- 
the local laws, J certainly can not vote for it. In ed shall be construed as authorizing or permitting 
doing so I shall repeat again the expression of opin- the introduction of slavery or the holding of persons 
ion which I announced at an early period of the ses- |S property within said Territory. 
sion.” Upon these amendments—the one affirming 
the pro-slavery and the other the anti-slavery po- 
sition, in opposition to the right of the people of 
the Territories to decide the slavery question for 
themselves—Mr. Douglas said: 


**T do mean to say it.” 


Here we find the line distinctly drawn be- 
tween those who contended for the right to carry 
slaves into the Territories and hold them in de- 
fiance of the local law, and those who contend- a 
ed that such right was subject to the local law| _ “ The position that I have ever taken has been, 
of the Territory. During the progress of the , that this, and all other questions relating to the do- 
discussion on the same day Mr. Davis, of Mis- mestic affairs and domestic policy of the Territories, 
sissippi, said: ought to be left to the decision of the people them- 

: selves; and that we ought to be content with what- 

“We are giving, or proposing to give, a govern- | ever way they may decide the question, because they 
ment to a Territory, which act rests upon the basis | have a much deeper interest in these matters than 
of our right to make such provision. We suppose | we have, and know much better what institutions 
we have a right to confer power. If so, we may | suit them than we, who have never been there, can 
mark out the limit to which they may legislate, | decide for them. I would therefore have much pre- 
and are bound not to confer power beyond that | ferred that that portion of the bill should have re- 
which exists in Congress. If we give them power | mained as it was reported from the committee on 
to legislate beyond that we commit a fraud or usurp- | Territories, with no provision on the subject of slav- 
ation, as it may be done openly, covertly, or indi- | ery, the one way or the other. And I do hope yet 
rectly.” that that clause will be stricken out. I am satisfied, 

bs : | Sir, that it gives no strength to the bill. I am sat- 

To which Mr. Clay replied : isfied, even if it did give strength to it, that it ought 

“ Now, Sir, I only repeat what I have had occa- | not to be there, because it is a violation of principle— 
sion to say before, that while I am willing to stand | a violation of that principle upon which we have 
aside and make no legislative enactment one way or | all rested our defense of the course we have taken 
the other—to lay off the Territories without the | on this question. I do not see how those of us who 
Wilmot Proviso, on the one hand, with which I un- | have taken the position we have taken—that of non- 
derstand we are threatened, or without an attempt | tvtervention—and have argued in favor of the right 
to introduce a clause for the introduction of slavery | of the people to legislate for themselves on this ques- 
into the Territories. While I am for rejecting both | tion, can support such a provision without abandon~ 
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ing all the arguments which we used in the Presi- 
dential campaign in the year 1848, and the principles 
set forth by the honorable Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Cass) in that letter which is known as the 
‘Nicholson Letter.’ We are required to abandon 
that platform; we are required to abandon those 
principles, and to stultify ourselves, and to adopt 
the opposite doctrine—and for what? In order to 
say, that the people of the Territories shall not have 
such institutions as they shall deem adapted to their 
condition and their wants. I do not see, Sir, how 
such a provision can be acceptable either to the peo- 
ple of the North or the South.” 


Upon the question, how many inhabitants a 
Territory should contain before it should be 
formed into a political community with the 
rights of self-government, Mr. Douglas said: 

“The Senator from Mississippi puts the question 
to me as to what number of people there must be in 
a Territory before this right to govern themselves 
accrues. Without determining the precise number, 
I will assume that the right ought to accrue to the 
people at the moment they have enough to consti- 
tute a government; and, Sir, the bill assumes that 
there are people enough there to require a govern- 
ment, and enough to authorize the people to govern 
themselves. ..... Your bill concedes that a repre- 
sentative government is necessary—a government 
founded upon the principles of popular sovereignty 
and the right of a p2ople to enact their own laws; 
and for this reason you give them a Legislature com- 
posed of two branches, like the Legislatures of the 
different States and Territories of the Union. You 
confer upon them the right to legislate on ‘all right- 
ful subjects of legislation,’ except negroes. Why 
except negroes? Why except African slavery? If 
the inhabitants are competent to govern themselves 
upon all other subjects, and in reference to all other 
descriptions of property—if they are competent to 
make laws and determine the relations between hus- 
band and wife, and parent and child, and municipal 
laws affecting the rights and property of citizens 
generally, they are competent also to make laws to 
govern themselves in relation to slavery and ne- 
groes.” 


With reference to the protection of property 
in slaves, Mr. Douglas said : 

‘**T have a word to say to the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Davis). He insists that I am 
not in favor of protecting property, and that his 
amendment is offered for the purpose of protecting 
property under the Constitution. Now, Sir, I ask 
you what authority he has for assuming that? Do 
I not desire to protect property because I wish to 
allow the people to pass such laws as they deem 
proper respecting their rights to property without 
any exception? He might just as well say that I 
am opposed to protecting property in merchandise, 
in steamboats, in cattle, in real estate, as to say that 
I am opposed to protecting property of any other 
description ; for I desire to put them all on an equal- 
ity, and allow the people to make their own laws in 
respect to the whole of them.” 

Mr. Cass said (referring to the amendments 
offered by Mr. Davis and Mr. Chase) : 

“‘ Now with respect to the amendments. I shall 
vote against them both; and then I shall vote in 
favor of striking out the restriction in the Bill upon 
the power of the Territorial governments. I shall 
do so upon this ground. I was opposed, as the hon- 


orable Senator from Kentucky has declared he was, 
to the insertion of this prohibition by the committee. 
1 consider it inexpedient and unconstitutional. I 
have already stated my belief that the rightful pow- 
er of internal legislation in the Territories belongs 
to the people.” 

After further discussion the vote was taken 
by yeas and nays on the amendment of Mr. 
Chase, and decided in the negative: Yeas, 25; 
Nays, 30. The question recurring on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, it was also 
rejected: Yeas, 25; Nays, 30. Whereupon Mr. 
Seward offered the following amendment : 

‘* Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, oth- 
erwise than by conviction for crime, shall ever be 
allowed in either of said Territories of Utah and New 
Mexico.” 


Which was rejected—Yeas, 23; Nays, 33. 

After various other amendments had been of- 
fered and voted upon—all relating to the power 
of the Territorial Legislature over slavery—Mr. 
Douglas moved to strike out all relating to Af- 
rican slavery, so that the Territorial Legislature 
should have the same power over that question 
as over all other rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution—which amend- 
ment was rejected. After the rejection of this 
amendment, the discussion was renewed with 
great ability and depth of feeling in respect to 
the powers which the Territorial Legislature 
should exercise upon the subject of slavery. 
Various propositions were made, and amend- 
ments offered and rejected—all relating to this 
one controverted point—when Mr. Norris, of 
New Hampshire, renewed the motion of Mr. 
Douglas, to strike out the restriction on the Ter- 
| ritorial Legislature in respect to African slavery. 
| On the 31st of July this amendment was adopted 
| by a vote of 32 to 19—restoring this section of 
| the bill to the form in which it was reported from 
|the Committee on Territories on the 25th of 
March, and conferring on the Territorial Legis- 
lature power over ‘‘ all rightful subjects of legis- 
lation consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States,” without excepting African slavery. 

Thus terminated this great struggle in the af- 
firmance of the principle, as the basis of the 
compromise measures of 1850, so far as they re- 
| lated to the organization of the Territories, that 
the people of the Territories should decide the 
slavery question for themselves through the action 
of their Territorial Legislatures. 

This controverted question having been defin- 
itely settled, the Senate proceeded on the same 
day to consider the other portions of the bill, 
and after striking out all except those provisions 
which provided for the organization of the Ter- 
| ritory of Utah, ordered the bill to be engrossed 
| for a third reading, and on the next day—Au- 
gust 1, 1850—the bill was read a third time, and 
| passed. 
| On the 14th of August the bill for the organ- 
| ization of the Territory of New Mexico was taken 

up, and amended so as to conform fully to the 
| provisions of the Utah Act in respect to the 
power of the Territorial Legislature over ‘‘ all 
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rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the | 


Constitution,” without excepting African slavery, 
and was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing without a division; and on the next day the 
bill was passed—Yeas, 27; Nays, 10. 

These two bills were sent to the House of 
Representatives, and passed that body without 
any alteration in respect to the power of the 
Territorial Legislatures over the subject of slav- 
ery, and were approved by President Filmore 
September 9, 1850. 

In 1852, when the two great political parties 
—Whig and Democratic—into which the coun- 
try was then divided, assembled in National Con- 
vention at Baltimore for the purpose of nominat- 
ing candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Pres- 
idency, each Convention adopted and affirmed 
the principles embodied in the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 as rules of action by which they 
would be governed in all future cases in the or- 
ganization of Territorial governments and the 
admission of new States. 

On the 4th of January, 1854, the Committee 
on Territories of the Senate, to which had been 
referred a bill for the organization of the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, reported the bill back, with an 
amendment, in the form of a substitute for the 
entire bill, which, with some modifications, is 
now known on the statute book as the ‘* Kansas- 
Nebraska Act,” accompanied by a Report ex- 
plaining the principles upon which it was pro- 
posed to organize those Territories, as follows : 

‘*The principal amendments which your Com- 
mittee deem it their duty to commend to the favor- 
able action of the Senate, in a special report, are 
those in which the principles established by the 
Compromise Measures of 1850, so far as they are ap- 
plicable to territorial organizations, are proposed to 
be affirmed and carried into practical operation with- 
in the limits of the new Territory. The wisdom of 
those measures is attested, not less by their salutary 
and beneficial effects in allaying sectional agitation 
and restoring peace and harmony to an irritated and 
distracted people, than by the cordial and almost 
universal approbation with which they have been 
received and sanctioned by the whole country. 

‘Tn the judgment of your Committee, those meas- 
ures were intended to have a far more comprehensive 
and enduring effect than the mere adjustment of the 
difficulties arising out of the recent acquisition of 
Mexican territory. They were designed to establish 
certain great principles, which would not only fur- 
nish adequate remedies for existing evils, but. in all 
time to come, avoid the perils of a similar agitation, 
by withdrawing the question of slavery from the 
Halls of Congress and the political arena, and com- 
mitting it to the arbitrament of those who were im- 
mediately interested in and alone responsible for its 
consequences. With a view of conforming their ac- 
tion to the settled policy of the Government, sanc- 
tioned by the approving voice of the American peo- 
ple, your Committee have deemed it their duty to 
incorporate and perpetuate, in their territorial bill, | 
the principles and spirit of those measures.” 


After presenting and reviewing certain pro- 


visions of the bill, the Committee conclude as | 
follows : 


‘*From these provisions it is apparent that the ! 


Compromise Measures of 1850 affirm and rest upon 
the following propositions : 

“ « First.—That all questions pertaining to slavery 
in the Territories, and in the new States to be form- 
ed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the 
people residing therein, by their appropriate repre- 
sentatives to be chosen by them for that purpose. 

*** Second. — That all cases involving title to 
slaves and questions of personal freedom, are re- 
ferred to the adjudication of the local tribunals, 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

“¢Third.—That the provision of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in respect to fugitives from 
service, is to be carried into faithful execution in all 
the organized Territories, the same as in the States, 
The substitute for the bill which your Committee 
have prepared, and which is commended to the fa- 
vorable action of the Senate, proposes to carry these 
propositions and principles into practical operation, 
in the precise language of the Compromise Measures 
of 1850.’” 

By reference to that section of the ‘* Kansas- 
Nebraska Act” as it now stands on the statute 
book, which prescribed and defined the power of 
the Territorial Legislature, it will be seen that 
it is, ‘‘in the precise language of the Compromise 
Measures of 1850,” extending the legislative 
power of the Territory “ to all rightful subjects 
of legislation consistent with the Constitution,” 
without excepting African slavery. 

It having been suggested, with some plausi- 
bility, during the discussion of the bill, that the 
act of Congress of March 6, 1820, prohibiting 
slavery north of the parallel of 36° 30’ would de- 
prive the people of the Territory of the power of 
regulating the slavery question to suit themselves 
while they should remain in a territorial condi- 
tion, and before they should have the requisite 
population to entitle them to admission into the 
Union as a State, an amendment was prepared 
by the chairman of the Committee, and incor- 
porated into the bill to remove this obstacle to 
the free exercise of the principle of popular sov- 
ereignty in the Territory, while it remained in a 
territorial condition, by repealing the said act of 
Congress, and declaring the true intent and 
meaning of all the friends of the bill in these 
words : 

‘* That the Constitution and all laws of the United 
States which are not locally inapplicable, shall have 
the same force and effect within the said Territory 
as elsewhere within the United States, except the 
eighth section of the act preparatory to the admis- 
sion of Missouri into the Union, approved March 6. 
1820, which being inconsistent with the principle of 
non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the 
States and Territories, as recognized by the legisla- 
tion of 1850, commonly called the ‘Compromise 
Measures,’ is hereby declared inoperative and void— 
it being the true intent and meaning of this act not to 
legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to 
j exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people therenf 

perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic in- 
| icetions their own way, subject only to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

To which was added, on motion of Mr. Bad- 
| ger, the following : 

‘* Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
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be construed to revive or put in force any law or 
regulation which may have existed prior to the act 
of the sixth of March, 1820, either protecting, estab- 
lishing, or abolishing slavery.” 

In this form, and with this distinct understand- 
ing of its ‘‘true intent and meaning,” the bill 
passed the two houses of Congress, and became 
the law of the land by the approval of the Presi- 
dent, May 30, 1854. 

In 1856, the Democratic party, assembled in 
National Convention at Cincinnati, declared by a 
unanimous vote of the delegates from every State 
in the Union, that 


‘*The American Democracy recognize and adopt 
the principles contained in the organic laws estab- 
lishing the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska as 
embodying the only sound and safe solution of the 
‘slavery question,’ upon which the great national 
idea of the people of this whole country can repose 
in its determined conservatism of the Union — non- 
interference by Congress with slavery in State and 
Territory, or in the District of Columbia ;” 

‘*That this was the basis of the Compromises of 
1850, confirmed by both the Democratic and Whig 
parties in National Conventions—ratified by the peo- 
ple in the election of 1852—and rightly applied to 
the organization of the Territories in 1854; That by 
the uniform application of this Democratic principle 
to the organization of Territories and to the admis- 
sion of New States, with or without domestic slav- 
ery as they may elect, the equal rights of all will be 
preserved intact—the original compacts of the Con- 
stitution maintained inviolate—and the perpetuity 
and expansion of this Union insured to its utmost 
rapacity of embracing in peace and harmony any fu- 
ture American State that may be constituted or an- 
nexed with a Republican form of government.” 

In accepting the nomination of this Conven- 
tion, Mr. Buchanan, in a letter dated June 16, 
1856, said: 

‘** The agitation on the question of domestic slav- 
ery has too long distracted and divided the people of 
this Union, and alienated their affections from each 
other. This agitation has assumed many forms 
since its commencement, but it now seems to be di- 
rected chiefly to the Territories ; and judging from 
its present character, I think we may safely antici- 
pate that it is rapidly approaching a ‘ finality.’ The 
recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic 
slavery, derived, as it has been, from the original 
and pure fountain of legitimate political power, the 
will of the majority, promises, ere long, to allay the 
dangerous excitement. This legislation is founded 
upon principles as ancient as free government itself, 
and in accordance with them has simply declared 
that the people of a Territory, like those of a State, 
shall decide fur themselves whether slavery shall or 
shall not exist within their limits.” 

This exposition of the history of these meas- 
ures shows conclusively that the authors of the 
Compromise Measures of 1850, and of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act of 1854, as well as the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress in 1774, and the 
founders of our system of government subsequent 
to the Revolution, regarded the people of the Ter- 


ritories and Colonies as political Communities | 


which were entitled to a free and exclusive pow- 
er of legislation in their Provincial legislatures, 
where their representation could alone be pre- 





served, in all cases of taxation and internal polity. 
This right pertains to the people collectively as 
a law-abiding and peaceful community, and not 
to the isolated individuals who may wander upon 
the public domain in violation of law. It can 
only be exercised where there are inhabitants 
sufficient to constitute a government, and capa- 
ble of performing its various functions and du- 
ties—a fact to be ascertained and determined by 
Congress. Whether the number shall be fixed 
at ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand inhabitants 
does not affect the principle. 

The principle, under our political system, is 
that every distinct political Community, loyal to 
the Constiiution and the Union, is entitled to all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of self-gov- 
ernment in respect to their local concerns and in- 
ternal polity, subject only to the Constitution of 
the United States. 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


ARD times were now over with me, and I 
had to battle with poverty no more. My 
little kinsman’s death made a vast difference in 
my worldly prospects. I became next heir to a 
good estate. My uncle and his wife were not 
likely to have more children. ‘‘ The woman is 
capable of committing any crime to disappoint 
you,” Sampson vowed ; but, in truth, my Lady 
Warrington was guilty of no such treachery. 
Cruelly smitten by the stroke which fell upon 
them, Lady Warrington was taught by her re- 
ligious advisers to consider it as a chastisement 
of Heaven, and submit to the Divine Will. 
‘¢ While your son lived your heart was turned 
away from the better world” (her clergyman told 
her), ‘‘and your ladyship thought too much of 
this. For your son’s advantage you desired 
rank and title. You asked and might have ob- 
tained an earthly coronet. Of what avail is it 
now, to one who has but a few years to pass upon 
earth—of what importance compared to the heav- 
enly crown, for which you are an assured can- 
didate?” The accident caused no little sensa- 
tion. In the chapels of that enthusiastic sect, 
toward which, after her son’s death, she now 
more than ever inclined, many sermons were 
preached bearing reference to the event. Far 
be it from me to question the course which the 
bereaved mother pursued, or to regard with oth- 
er than respect and sympathy any unhappy soul 
from seeking that refuge whither sin and grief 
and disappointment fly for consolation. Lady 
Warrington even tried a reconciliation with my- 
self. 

A year after her loss, being in London, she 
signified that she would see me, and I waited on 
her; and she gave me, in her usual didactic way, 
a homily upon my position and her own. She 
marveled at the decree of Heaven, which had 
permitted, and how dreadfully punished! her 








poor child’s disobedience to her—a disobedience 
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by which I was to profit. (It appeared my poor 
little man had disobeyed orders, and gone out 
with his gun unknown to his mother.) She 
hoped that, should I ever succeed to the prop- 
erty, though the Warringtons were, thank Heav- 
en, a long-lived family — except in my own 
father’s case, whose life had been curtailed 
by the excesses of a very ill-regulated youth 
—pbut should I ever succeed to the family es- 
tate and honors, she hoped, she prayed, that 
my present course of life might be altered ; that 
I should part from my unworthy associates ; 
that I should discontinue all connection with the 
horrid theatre and its licentious frequenters ; 
that I should turn to that quarter where only 
peace was to be had; and to those sacred duties 
which she feared—she very much feared—that I 
had neglected. She filled her exhortation with 
Scripture language, which I do not care to imi- 
tate. When I took my leave she gave me a 
packet of sermons for Mrs. Warrington, and a 
little book of hymns by Miss Dora, who has been 
eminent in that society of which she and her 
mother became avowed professors subsequently, 
and who, after the dowager’s death, at Bath, 
three years since, married young Mr. Jufiles, a 
celebrated preacher. The poor lady forgave me 
then, but she could not bear the sight of our 
boy. We lost our second child, and then my 
aunt and her daughter came eagerly enough to 
the poor suffering mother, and even invited us 
hither. But my uncle was now almost every 
day in our house. He would sit for hours look- 
ing at our boy. He brought him endless toys 
and sweetmeats. He begged that the child might 
call him Godpapa. When we felt our own grief 
(which at times still, and after the lapse of five- 
and-twenty years, strikes me as keenly as on the 
day when we first lost our little one)—when I 
felt my own grief I knew how to commiserate 
his. But my wife could pity him before she 
knew what it was to lose a child of her own. 
The mother’s anxious heart had already divined 
the pang which was felt by the sorrow-stricken 
father ; mine, more selfish, has only learned pity 
from experience, and I was reconciled to my un- 
cle by my little baby’s coffin. 

The poor man sent his coach to follow the 
humble funeral, and afterward took out little 
Miles, who prattled to him unceasingly, and for- 
got any grief he might have felt in the delights 
of his new black clothes and the pleasures of the 
airing. How the innocent talk of the child 
stabbed the mother’s heart! Would we ever 
wish that it should heal of that wound? I know 
her face so well that, to this day, I can tell when, 
sometimes, she is thinking of the loss of that lit- 
tle one. It is not a grief for a parting so long 
ago: it is a communion with a soul we love in 
heaven. 

We came back to our bright lodgings in 
Bloomsbury soon afterward, and my young bear, 
whom I could no longer lead, and who had taken 
a prodigious friendship for Charley, went to the 
Chartreux school, where his friend took care 
that he had no more beating than was good for 


him, and where (in consequence of the excel- 
lence of his private tutor, no doubt) he took and 
kept a good place. And he liked the school so 
much, that he says, if ever he has a son, he shall 
be sent to that seminary. 

Now, I could no longer lead my bear, for this 
reason, that I had other business to follow. Be- 
ing fully reconciled to us, I do believe, for Mr. 
Miles’s sake, my uncle (who was such an obse- 
quious supporter of government that I wonder 
the minister ever gave him any thing, being per- 
fectly sure of his vote) used his influence in be- 
half of his nephew and heir; and I had the hon- 
or to be gazetted as one of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for licensing hackney-coaches, a post 
I filled, I trust, with credit, until a quarrel with 
the minister (to be mentioned in its proper place) 
deprived me of that one. I took my degree also 
at the Temple, and appeared in Westminster 
Hall in my gown and wig. And this year, my 
good friend Mr. Foker having business at Par- 
is, I had the pleasure of accompanying him 
thither, where I was received a@ bras ouverts by 
my dear American preserver, Monsieur de Flor- 
ac, who introduced me to his noble family, and 
to even more of the polite society of the capital 
than I had leisure to frequent; for I had too 
much spirit to desert my kind patron Foker, 
whose acquaintance lay chiefly among the bour- 
geoisie, especially with Monsieur Santerre, a 
great brewer of Paris, a scoundrel who hath 
since distinguished himself in blood and not 
beer. Mr. F. had need of my services as inter- 
preter, and I was too glad that he should com- 
mand them, and to be able to pay back some of 
the kindness which he had rendered tome. Our 
ladies, meanwhile, were residing at Mr. Foker’s 
new villa at Wimbledon, and were pleased to say 
that they were amused with the “ Parisian let- 
| ters” which I sent to them, through my distin- 
guished friend Mr. Hume, then of the Embassy, 
and which subsequently have been published in 
a neat volume. 

While I was tranquilly discharging my small 
official duties in London, those troubles were 
commencing which were to end in the great 
separation between our colonies and the mother 
jcountry. When Mr. Grenville proposed his 
|stamp duties I said to my wife that the bill 
| would create a mighty discontent at home, for 
| we were ever anxious to get as much as we could 
from England, and pay back as little; but as- 
suredly I never anticipated the prodigious anger 
which the scheme created. It was with us as 
with families or individuals. A pretext is given 
for a quarrel ; the real cause lies in long bicker- 
ings and previous animosities. Many foolish 
exactions and petty tyrannies, the habitual inso- 
lence of Englishmen toward all foreigners, all 
colonists, all folk who dare to think their rivers 
as good as our Abanah and Pharpar; the nat- 
ural spirit of men outraged by our imperious 
domineering spirit, set Britain and her colonies 
to quarrel; and the astonishing blunders of the 
system adopted in England brought the quarrel 
| to an issue, which I, for one, am not going to 
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deplore. Had I been in Virginia instead of 
London, ’tis very possible I should have taken 
the provincial side, if out of mere opposition to 
that resolute mistress of Castlewood, who might 
have driven me into revolt, as England did the 
colonies. Was the Stamp Act the cause of the 
revolution ?—a tax no greater than that cheer- 
fully paid in England. Ten years earlier, when 
the French were within our territory, and we 
were imploring succor from home, would the 
colonies have rebelled at the payment of this 
tax? Do not most people consider the tax- 
gatherer the natural enemy? Against the Brit- 
ish in America there were arrayed thousands and 
thousands of the high-spirited and brave, but 
there were thousands more who found their profit 
in the quarrel, or had their private reasons for en- 
gaging init. I protest I don’t know now whether 
mine were selfish or patriotic, or which side was 
in the right, or whether both were not? Iam 
sure we in England had nothing to do but to 
fight the battle out ; and, having lost the game, 


soreness the loser felt no rancor. 

What made brother Hal write home from 
Virginia, which he seemed exceedingly loth to 
quit, such flaming patriotic letters? My kind, 
best brother was always led by somebody ; by 
me when we were together (he had such an idea 
of my wit and wisdom that if I said the day 
was fine he would ponder over the observation 
as though it was one of the sayings of the Seven 
Sages), by some other wiseacre when I was away. 
Who inspired these flaming letters, this boister- 
ous patriotism, which he sent to us in London ? 
“* He is rebelling against Madam Esmond,” said 
I. ‘He is led by some colonial person—by that 
lady, perhaps,” hinted my wife. Who “that 
lady” was Hal never had told us; and, indeed, 
besought me never to allude to the delicate sub- 
ject in my letters to him; ‘‘ for Madam wishes 
to see ’em all, and I wish to say nothing about 
you know what until the proper moment,” he 
wrote. No affection could be greater than that 
which his letters showed. When he heard (from 
the informant whom I have mentioned) that in 
the midst of my own extreme straits I had re- 
tained no more than a hundred pounds out of his 
aunt’s legacy, he was for mortgaging the estate 
which he had just bought ; and had more than 
one quarrel with his mother in my behalf, and 
spoke his mind with a great deal more frankness 
than I should ever have ventured to show. Until 
her angry recriminations (when she charged him 
with ingratitude, after having toiled and saved 
so much and so long for him), the poor fellow 
did not know that our mother had cut off my 
supplies to advance his interests; and by the 
time this news came to him his bargains were 
made, and I was fortunately quite out of want. 

Every scrap of paper which we ever wrote our 
thrifty parent at Castlewood taped and docketed 
and put away. We boys were more careless 
about our letters to one another; I especially, 
who perhaps chose rather to look down upon my 
younger brother's literary performances ; but my 








wife is not so supercilious, and hath kept no 
small number of Harry’s letters, as well as those 
of the angelic being whom we were presently to 
call sister. 

**To think whom he has chosen, and whom 
he might have had! Oh ’tis cruel!” cries my 
wife, when we got that notable letter in which 
Harry first made us acquainted with the name 
of his charmer. 

‘¢ She was a very pretty little maid when I left 
home, she may be a perfect beauty now,” I re- 
marked, as I read over the longest letter Harry 
ever wrote on private affairs. 

‘¢ But is she to compare to my Hetty?” says 
Mrs. Warrington. 

** We agreed that Hetty and Harry werc not 
to be happy together, my love,” say I. 

Theo gives her husband a kiss. ‘My dear, I 
wish they had tried,” she says witha sigh: ‘I 
was afraid lest—lest Hetty should have led him, 


| you see; and I think she hath the better head. 
| But, from reading this, it appears that the new 
I do vow and believe that after the first natural | 


lady has taken command of poor Harry,” and 
she hands me the letter. 

‘* My dearest George hath been prepared by 
previous letters to understand how a certain 
lady has made a conquest of my heart, which 
I have given away in exchange for something 
infinitely more valuable, namely, her own. She 
is at my side as I write this letter, and if there 
is no bad spelling such as you often used to 
laugh at, ’tis because I have my pretty diction- 
ary at hand, which makes no faults in the lon- 
gest word, nor in any thing else I know of: being 
of opinion that she is perfection. 

** As Madam Esmond saw all your letters, I 
write you not to give any hint of a certain deli- 
cate matter—but now ’tis no secret, and is known 
to all the country. Mr. George is not the only 
one of our family who has made a secret mar- 
riage, and been scolded by his mother. As a 
dutiful younger brother I have followed his ex- 
ample ; and now I may tell you how this mighty 
event came about. 

‘*T had not been at home long before I saw 
my fate was accomplisht. I will not tell you 
how beautiful Miss Fanny Mountain had grown 
since I had been away in Europe. She saith, 
*You never will think so,’ and I am glad, as she 
is the only thing in life I would grudge to my 
dearest brother. 

‘¢That neither Madam Esmond nor my other 
mother (as Mountain is now) should have seen 
our mutual attachment, is a wonder—only to 
be accounted for by supposing that love makes 
other folks blind. Mine for my Fanny was in- 
creased by sceing what the treatment was she 
had from Madam Esmond, who indeed was very 
rough and haughty with her, which my love 
bore with a sweetness perfectly angelic (this I 
will say, though she will order me not to write 
any such nonsense). She was scarce better 
treated than a servant of the house—indeed our 
negroes can talk much more free before Madam 
Esmond than ever my Fanny could. 

** And yet my Fanny says she doth not regret 
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Madam’s unkindness, as without it I possibly | home, my mother would have had me marry a 
never should have been what I am to her. but by no means of mine. 
dear brother! when I remember how great your | You remember Miss Betsy Pitts at Williams- 
goodness hath been; how, in my own want, | burgh? She is in no wise improved by having had 
you paid my debts, and rescued me out of pris- | her face dreadfully scarred with small-pock ; and 
on; how you have been living in poverty which | though Madam Esmond saith the young lady 
never need have occurred but for my fault; | hath every virtue, I own her virtues did not suit 
how you might have paid yourself back my just} me. Her eyes do not look straight; she hath 
debt to you and would not, preferring my ad-| one leg shorter than another; and oh, brother! 
vantage to your own comfort, indeed I am lost | didst thou never remark Fanny’s ankles when 
at the thought of such goodness; and ought I' we were boys? Neater I never saw at the Op- 
not to be thankful to Heaven that hath given | era. 
me such a wife and such a brother! |  “ Now, when ’twas agreed that I should leave 
** When I writ to you requesting you to send | the army, a certain dear girl (canst thou guess 
me my aunt’s legacy money, for which indeed I| her name?) one day, when we were private, 
had the most profitable and urgent occasion, I | burst into tears of such happiness that I could 
had no idea that you were yourself suffering | not but feel immensely touched by her sym- 
poverty. That you, the head of our family, | pathy. 
should condescend to be governor to a brewer’s} ‘* ‘ Ah!’ says she, ‘ do you think, Sir, that the 
son!—that you should have to write for book- | idea of the son of my revered benefactress going 
sellers (except i in so far as your own genius might | to battle doth not inspire me with terror? Ah, 
prompt you) never once entered my mind, until | Mr. Henry! do you imagine I have no heart? 
Mr. Foker’s letter came to us, and this ‘would | When Mr. George was with Braddock, do you 
never have been shown—for Madam kept it se-| fancy we did not pray for him? And when you 
cret—had it not been for the difference which | were with Mr. Wolfe—oh!’ 
sprang up between us. ‘* Here the dear creature hid her eyes in her 
‘*Poor Tom Diggle’s estate and negroes be-| handkerchief, and had hard work to prevent her 
ing for sale, owing to Tom’s losses and extrava- | mamma, who came in, from seeing that she was 
gance at play, and his father’s debts before him | crying. But my dear Mountain declares that, 
—Madam Esmond saw here was a great oppor-| though she might have fancied, might have 
tunity of making a provision for me, and that | prayed in secret for such a thing (she owns to 
with six thousand pounds for the farm and stock, | that now), she never imagined it for one mo- 
I should be put in possession of as pretty a prop-' ment. Nor, indeed, did my good mother, who 
erty as falls to most younger sons in this coun-' supposed that Sam Lintot, the apothecary’s lad 
try. It lies handy enough to Richmond, be- at Richmond, was Fanny’s flame—an absurd 
tween Kent and Hanover Court House—the fellow that I near kicked into James River. 
mansion nothing for elegance compared to ours ‘*¢ But when the commission was sold, and the 
at Castlewood, but the land excellent and the | estate bought, what does Fanny do but fall into 
people extraordinary healthy. a deep melancholy? I found her crying, one 
‘Here was a second opportunity, Madam Es- day, in her mother’s room, where the two ladies 
mond said, such as never might again befall. had been at work trimming hats for my negroes. 
By the sale of my commissions and her own ‘¢¢ What! crying, miss?’ saysI. ‘Has my 
savings I might pay more than half of the price mother been scolding you?’ 
of the property, and get the rest of the money! ‘‘ ‘No,’ says the dear creature. ‘ Madam Es- 
on mortgage; though here, where money is, mond has been kind to-day.’ 
scarce to procure, it would have been difficult s* And her tears drop down on a cockade 
and dear. At this juncture, with our new rela- | which she is sewing On to a hat for Sady, who is 
tive, Mr. Van den Bosch, bidding against us to be head-groom. 
(his agent is wild that we should have bought; ‘‘ ‘Then why, miss, are those dear eyes s0 
the property over him), my aunt’s legacy most | red?’ says I. 
opportunely fell in. And now Iam owner ofa; ‘ ‘Because I have the toothache,’ she says; 
good house and negroes in my native country, | ‘or because—because I am a fool.’ Here she 
shall be called, no doubt, to our House of Bur- | fairly bursts out. ‘Oh, Mr. Harry! oh, Mr. 
gesses, and hope to see my dearest brother and Warrington! You are going to leave us; and 
family under my own roof-tree. To sit at my ‘tis as well. You will take your place in your 
own fireside, to ride my own horses to my own | country, as becomes you. You will leave us 
hounds, is better than going a-soldering, now | poor women in our solitude and dependence. 
war is over, and there are no French to fight. | You will come to visit us from time to time. 
Indeed, Madam Esmond made a condition that | And when you are happy, and honored, and 
I should leave the army, and live at home, when | among your gay companions, you will remem. 
she brought me her £1750 of savings. She had ber your... .’ 
lost one son, she said, who chose to write play-| ‘* Here she could say no more, and hid her 
books, and live in England—let the other stay face with one hand as I, I confess, seized the 
with her at home. | other. 
‘*But after the purchase of the estate was | ‘* «Dearest, sweetest Miss Mountain!’ says I. 
made, and my papers for selling out were sent | ‘Oh! could I think that the parting from me 
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has brought tears to those lovely eyes! Indeed, 
I fear, I should be almost happy! Let them 
look upon your... .’ 

*¢¢Qh, Sir!’ cries my charmer; ‘oh, Mr. 
Warrington! consider who I am, Sir, and who 
you are! Remember the difference between us! 
Release my hand, Sir! What would Madam 
Esmond say if—if... .’ 

“Tf what, I don’t know, for here our mother 
was in the room. 

‘¢¢ What would Madam Esmond say?’ she 
cries out. ‘She would say that you are an un- 
grateful, artful, false, little... .’ 

‘¢ *Madam!’ says I. 

***Yes, an ungrateful, artful, false, little 
wretch!’ cries out my mother. ‘For shame, 
miss! What would Mr. Lintot say if he saw 
you making eyes at the Captain? And for you, 
Harry, I will have you bring none of your garri- 
son manners hither. This is a Christian fam- 
ily, Sir, and you will please to know that my 
house is not intended for captains and their 
misses !’ 

‘* * Misses! mother,’ says I. ‘ Gracious pow- 
ers, do you ever venture for to call Miss Mount- 
ain by sucha name? Miss Mountain, the purest 
of her sex!’ 

“¢¢The purest of her sex! Can I trust my 
own ears ?’ asks Madam, turning very pale. 

**¢*T mean that if a man would question her 
honor I would fling him out of window,’ says I. 

** You mean that you—your mother’s son— 
are actually paying honorable attentions to this 
young person ?’ 

‘¢ «He would never dare to offer any other!” 
cries my Fanny; ‘ nor any woman but you, mad- 
am, to think so!’ 

**¢Qh! I didn’t know, miss!’ says mother, 
dropping her a fine courtesy; ‘I didn’t know 
the honor you were doing our family! You 
propose to marry with us, do you? Do I un- 
derstand Captain Warrington aright, that he in- 
tends to offer me Miss Mountain as a daughter- 
in-law ?’ 

‘* ¢*Tis to be seen, madam, that I have no pro- 
tector, or you would not insult me so!’ cries my 
poor victim. 

‘“¢*T should think the apothecary protection 
sufficient !’ says our mother. 

***T don’t, mother!’ I bawl out, for I was 
very angry; ‘and if Lintot offers her any liber- 
ty I'll brain him with kis own pestle!’ 

“*¢Qh! if Lintot has withdrawn, Sir, I sup- 
pose I must be silent. But I did not know of 
the circumstance. He came hither, as I sup- 
posed, to pay court to Miss ——, and we all 
thought the match equal, and I encouraged it.’ 

; ‘* “He came because I had the toothache!’ 

cries my darling (and indeed she had a dreadful 
bad tooth. ‘And he took it out for her, and 
there is no end to the suspicions and calumnies 
of women’). 

‘*¢ What more natural than that he should 
marry my housekeeper’s daughter—’twas a very 
suitable match !’ continues madam, taking snuff. 
* But I confess,’ she adds, going on, ‘1 was not 
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aware that you intended to jilt the apothecary 
for my son!’ 

“* « Peace, for Heaven's sake, peace, Mr. War- 
rington!’ cries my angel. 

‘*¢ Pray, Sir, before you fully make up your 
mind, had you not better look round the rest of 
my family?’ says madam. ‘ Dinah is a fine tall 
girl, and not very black; Cleopatra is promised 
to Ajax the Blacksmith, to be sure; but then 
we could break the marriage, you know. If 
with an apothecary, why not with a blacksmith? 
Martha’s husband has run away, and—’ 

‘* Here, dear brother, I own I broke out a- 
swearing. Ican’thelp it; but at times, whena 
man is angry, it do relieve him immensely. I’m 
blest but I should have gone wild, if it hadn’t 
been for them oaths. 

***Curses, blasphemy, ingratitude, disobedi- 
ence!’ says mother, leaning now on her tortoise- 
shell stick, and then waving it—something like 
a queen ina play. ‘These are my rewards!’ 
says she. ‘Oh, Heaven, what have I done, that 
I should merit this awful punishment? and does 
it please you to visit the sins of my fathers upon 
me? Where do my children inherit their pride? 
When I was young, hadI any? When my papa 
bade me marry, didI refuse? Did I ever think 
of disobeying? No, Sir. My fault hath been, 
and I own it, that my love was centred upon you, 
perhaps to the neglect of your elder brother.’ 
(Indeed, brother, there was some truth in what 
madam said.) ‘I turned from Esau, and I 
clung to Jacob. And now I have my reward, I 
have my reward! I fixed my vain thoughts on 
this world and. its distinctions. To see my son 
advanced in worldly rank was my ambition. I 
toiled and spared that I might bring him world- 
ly wealth. I took unjustly from my eldest son’s 
portion that my younger might profit. And 
oh that I should live to see him seducing the 
daughter of my own housekeeper under my own 
roof, and replying to my just anger with oaths 
and blasphemies !’ 

‘¢<T try to seduce no one, Madam !’ I cried out. 
‘If I utter oaths and blasphemies, I beg your 
pardon; but you are enough to provoke a Saint 
to speak ’em. I won’t have this young lady’s 
character assailed—no, not by my own mother 
nor any mortal alive. No, dear Miss Mountain! 
If Madam Esmond chooses to say that my de- 
signs on you are dishonorable—let this undeceive 
her!’ And as I spoke I went down on my 
knees, seizing my adorable Fanny’s hand. ‘And 
if you will accept this heart and hand, Miss,’ 
says I, ‘ they are yours forever.’ 

‘¢¢ You, at least, I knew, Sir,’ says Fanny 
with a noble courtesy, ‘never said a word that 
was disrespectful to me, or entertained any doubt 
of my honor. And I trust it is only Madam Es- 
mond, in the world, who can have such an opin- 
ion of me. After what your ladyship hath said 
of me, of course I can stay no longer in your 
house.’ 

‘<¢Of course, Madam, I never intended you 
should; and the sooner you leave it the better,’ 
cries our mother. 
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FLAT REBELLION. 


‘« «Tf you are driven from my mother’s house, | tion!’ I don’t know what more I exactly said, 
mine, Miss, is at your service,’ says I, making | for you may fancy I was not a little flustered 
her alow bow. ‘It is nearly ready now. If you | and excited by the scene. But here Mountain 
will take it and stay in it forever, it is yours! | came in, and my dearest Fanny, flinging herself 
And as Madam Esmond insulted your honor, at | into her mother’s arms, wept upon her shoulder; 
least let me do all in my power to make a repara- | while Madam Esmond, sitting down in her chair, 
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looked at us as pale as a stone. While I was} 
telling my story to Mountain (who, poor thing, | in botharing women with accounts: and with the 
had not the least idea, not she, that Miss Fanny | extra £5 by a capp or what she likes for my dear 
and I had the slightest inclination for one an-| sister, and a toy for my nephew from Uncle Hal.” 
other), I could hear our mother once or twice 
still saying, ‘I am punished for my crime!’ The conclusion to which we came on the pe- 
‘* Now what our mother meant by her crime | rusal of this document was, that the ladies had 
I did not know at first, or indeed take much | superintended the style and spelling of my poor 
heed of what she said; for you know her way, | Hal’s letter, but that the postscript was added 
and how, when she is angry, she always talks without their knowledge. And I am afraid we 
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| knolledge this in answering: as there’s no good 














sermons. 
when we had some talk together, as we did at | 

the Raleigh Tavern, whither the ladies presently 
removed with their bag and baggage—for not 
only would they not stay at Madam’s house aft- 
er the language she used, but my mother determ- 
ined to go away likewise. She called her serv- 
ants together, and announced her intention of 
going home instantly to Castlewood ; and I own 
to you ’twas with a horrible pain I saw the fam- 
ily-coach roll by, with six horses, and ever so 
many of the servants on mules and on horse- 
back, as I and Fanny looked through the blinds 
of the Raleigh. 

‘* After the words Madam used to my spotless 
Fanny twas impossible that the poor child or 
her mother should remain in our house: and 
indeed M. said that she would go back to her 
relations in England: and a ship bound home- 
ward lying in James River, she went and bar- 
gained with the captain about a passage, so bent 
was she upon quitting the country, and so little 
did she think of making a match between me 
and my angel. But the cabin was mercifully 
engaged by a North Carolina gentleman and his 
family, and before the next ship sailed (which 
bears this letter to my dearest George) they have 
agreed to stop with me. Almost all the ladies 
in this neighborhood have waited on them. 
When the marriage takes place, I hope Madam 
Esmond will be reconciled. My Fanny’s father 
was a British officer; and, sure, ours was no 
more. Some day, please Heaven, we shall visit 
Europe, and the places where my wild oats were 
sown, and where I committed so many extrava- 
gances from which my dear brother rescued me. 

‘*The ladies send you their affection and duty, 
and to my sister. We hear his Excellency Gen- 
eral Lambert is much beloved in Jamaica: and 
I shall write to our dear friends there announcing 
my happiness. My dearest brother will partici- 
pate in it, and I am ever his grateful and affec- 
tionate, H. E. W. 


*¢P.S.—Till Mountain told me, I had no more 
notion than the ded that Madam E. had actially 
stopt your allowances; besides making you pay 
for ever so much—near upon £1000, Mountain 
says—for goods, &c., provided for the Virginian 
proparty. ‘Then there was all the charges of me 
out of prison, which I. O. U. with all my hart. 
Draw upon me, please, dearest brother—to any 
amount—adressing me to care of Messrs. Horn 
& Sandon, Williamsburg, privit; who remitt by 
present occasion a bill for £225, payable by their 





Londen agents on demand. Please don’t ac- 


But Mountain told me afterward, | | argued that the Virginian Squire was under fe- 


{male domination—as Hercules, Samson, and 
Sortes multi had been before him. 





CHAPTER LXXXV. 


INVENI PORTUM. 


WHEN my mother heard of my acceptance of 
a place at home I think she was scarcely well 
pleased. She may have withdrawn her supplies 
in order to starve me into a surrender, and force 
me to return with my family to Virginia, and to 
dependence under her. We never, up to her 
dying day, had any explanation on the pecunia- 
ry dispute between us. She cut off my allow- 
ances: I uttered not a word; but managed to 
live without her aid. I never heard that she re- 
pented of her injustice, or acknowledged it, ex- 
cept from Harry’s private communication to me. 
In after-days, when we met, by a great gentle- 
ness in her behavior, and an uncommon respect 
and affection shown to my wife, Madam Esmond 
may have intended I should understand her tacit 
admission that she had been wrong; but she 
made no apology, nor did I ask one. Harry be- 
ing provided for (whose welfare I could not 
grudge), all my mother’s savings and economic- 
al schemes went to my advantage, who was her 
heir. Time was when a few guineas would have 
been more useful to me than hundreds which 
might come to me when I had no need; but 
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when Madam Esmond and I met the period of 
necessity was long passed away: I had no need 
to scheme ignoble savings, or to grudge the doc- 

tor his fee: I had plenty, and she could but 

bring me more. No doubt she suffered in her} 
own mind to think that my children had been | 
hungry, and she had offered them no food; and | 
that strangers had relieved the necessity from 

which her proud heart had caused her to turn 

aside. Proud? Was she prouder thanI? A 

soft word of explanation between us might have 

brought about a reconciliation years before it 

came; but I would never speak, nor did she. 

When I commit a wrong, and know it subse- 
quently, I love to ask pardon; but ’tis as a sat- 
isfaction to my own pride, and to myself I am 
apologizing for having been wanting to myself. 

And hence, I think (out of regard to that per- 
sonage of ego), I scarce ever could degrade my- 
self to do a meanness. How do men feel whose 
whole lives (and many men’s lives are) are lies, 

schemes, and subterfuges? What sort of com- 
pany do they keep when they are alone? Daily 
in life I watch men whose every smile is an arti- 
fice, and every wink is an hypocrisy. Doth such 
a fellow wear a mask in his own privacy, and to 
his own conscience? If I choose to pass over 
an injury, I fear ’tis not from a Christian and 
forgiving spirit: ’tis because I can afford to re- 
mit the debt, and disdain to ask a settlement of 
it. One or two sweet souls I have known in my 
life (and perhaps tried) to whom forgiveness is 
no trouble—a plant that grows naturally, as it 
were, in the soil. I know how to remit, I say, 
not forgive. I wonder are we proud men proud 
of being proud ? 

So I showed not the least sign of submission 
toward my parent in Virginia yonder, and we 
continued for years to live in estrangement, with 
« Occasionally a brief word or two (such as the an- 
nouncement of the birth of a child, or what not), 
passing between my wife and her. After our 
first troubles in America about the Stamp Act, 
troubles fell on me in London likewise. Though 
I have been on the Tory side in our quarrel (as 
indeed upon the losing side in most controver- 
sies), having no doubt that the Imperial govern- 
ment had a fall right to levy taxes in the colo- 
nies, yet at the time of the dispute I must pub- 
lish a pert letter to a member of the House of 
Burgesses in Virginia, in which the question of 
the habitual insolence of the mother country to 
the colonies was so freely handled, and senti- 
ments were uttered so disagreeable to persons in 
power, that I was deprived of my place as hack- 
ney-coach licenser, to the terror and horror of 
my uncle, who never could be brought to love 
people in disgrace. He had grown to have an 
extreme affection for my wife as well as my lit- 
tle boy; but toward myself, personally, enter- 
tained a kind of pitying contempt which always 
infinitely amused me. He had a natural scorn 
and dislike for poverty, and a corresponding love 
for success and good fortune. Any opinion de- 
parting at all from the regular track shocked and 





turn pale. He must have had originally some 
warmth of heart and genuine love of kindred : 
for, spite of the dreadful shocks I gave him, he 
continued to see Theo and the child (and me too, 
giving me a mournful recognition when we met) ; 
and, though broken-hearted by my free-spoken- 
ness, he did not refuse to speak to me as he had 
done at the time of our first differences, but 
looked upon me as a melancholy, lost creature, 
who was past all worldly help or hope. Never 
mind, I must cast about for some new scheme 
of life; and the repayment of Harry’s debt to 
me at this juncture enabled me to live at least 
for some months even, or years to come. Oh 
strange fatuity of youth! Ioftensay. How was 
it that we dared to be so poor and so little cast 
down? 

At this time his Majesty’s royal uncle of Cum- 
berland fell down and perished in a fit; and, 
strange to say, his death occasioned a remarka- 
ble change in my fortune. My poor Sir Miles 
Warrington never missed any court ceremony to 
which he could introduce himself. He was at 
all the drawing-rooms, christenings, balls, funer- 
als of the court. If ever a prince or princess 
was ailing, his coach was at their door: Leices- 
ter Fields, Carlton House, Gunnersbury, were 
all the same to him, and nothing must satisfy 
him now but going to the stout duke’s funeral. 
He caught a great cold and an inflammation of 
the throat from standing bare-headed at this fu- 
neral in the rain: and one morning, before al- 
most I had heard of his illness, a lawyer waits 
upon me at my lodgings in Bloomsbury, and sa- 
lutes me by the name of Sir George Warring- 
ton. 

Party and fear of the future were over now. 
We laid the poor gentleman by the side of his 
little son, in the family church-yard where so 
many of his race repose. Little Miles and I 
were the chief mourners. An obsequious ten- 
antry bowed and courtesied before us, and did 
their utmost to conciliate my honor and my wor- 
ship. ‘The dowager and her daughter withdrew 
to Bath presently; and I and my family took 
possession of the house, of which I have been 
master for thirty years. Be not too eager, O 
my son! Have but a little patience, and I too 
snall sleep under yonder yew-trees, and the peo- 
ple will be tossing up their caps for Sir Miles. 

The records of a prosperous country life are 
easily and briefly told. The steward’s books 
show what rents were paid and forgiven, what 
crops were raised, and in what rotation. What 
visitors came to us, and how long they staid: 
what pensioners my wife had, and how they were 
doctored and relieved, and how they died: what 
year I was sheriff, and how often the hounds met 
near us: all these are narrated in our house- 
journals, which any of my heirs may read who 
choose to take the trouble. We could not afford 
the fine mansion in Hill Street which my prede- 
cessor had occupied ; but we took a smaller house, 
in which, however, we spent more money. We 
made not half the show (with liveries, equipages, 





frightened him, and all truth-telling made him 


and plate) for which my uncle had been famous ; 
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but our beer was stronger, and my wife’s chari- 
ties were perhaps more costly than those of 
the Dowager Lady Warrington. No doubt she 
thought there was no harm in spoiling the Phi- 
listines ; for she made us pay unconscionably for 
the goods she left behind her in our country- 
house, and I submitted to most of her extortions 
with unutterable good-humor. What a value 
she imagined the potted plants in her green- 
houses bore! What a price she set upon that 
horrible old spinet she left in her drawing-room, 
and the framed pieces of worsted-work, perform- 
ed by the accomplished Dora and the lovely Flo- 
ra. Had they been master-pieces of Titian or 
Vandyck, to be sure my lady dowager could 
hardly have valued them at a higher price. But 
though we paid so generously, though we were, 
I may say without boast, far kinder to our poor 
than ever she had been, for a while we had the 
very worst reputation in the county, where all 
sorts of stories had been told to my discredit. 
I thought I might perhaps succeed to my uncle’s 
seat in Parliament, as well as to his landed prop- 
erty; but I found, I knew not how, that I was 
voted to be a person of very dangerous opinions. 
I would not bribe. I would not coerce my own 
tenants to vote for me in the election of 68. A 
gentleman came down from Whitehall with a 
pocket-book full of bank-notes ; and I found that 
I had no chance against my competitor. 

Bon Dieu! Now that we were at ease in re- 
spect of worldly means—now that obedient ten- 
ants bowed and courtesied as we went to church, 
that we drove to visit our friends or to the 
neighboring towns in the great family coach 
with the four fat horses—did we not often re- 
gret poverty, and the dear little cottage at Lam- 
beth, where Want was ever prowling at the door? 
Did I not long to be bear-leading again, and 
vow that translating for booksellers was not such 
very hard drudgery? When we went to Lon- 
don we made sentimental pilgrimages to all our 
old haunts. I dare say my wife embraced all 
her landladies. You may be sure we asked all 
the friends of those old times to share the com- 
forts of our new home with us. The Reverend 
Mr. Hagan and his lady visited us more than 
once. His appearance in the pulpit at B—— 
(where he preached very finely, as we thought) 
caused an awful scandal there. Sampson came 
too, another unlucky Levite, and was welcome 
as long as he would stay among us. Mr. John- 
son talked of coming, but he put us off once or 
twice. I suppose our house was dull. I know 
that I myself would be silent for days, and fear 
that my moodiness must often have tried the 
sweetest tempered woman in the world who 
lived with me. I did not care for field sports. 
The killing one partridge was so like killitig an- 
other that I wondered how men could pass days 


after days in the pursuit of that kind of slaugh- | 


ter. Their fox-hunting stories would begin at 
four o’clock, when the table-cloth was removed, 
and last till supper time. I sate silent, and 
listened: day after day I fell asleep: no wonder 
I was not popular with my company. 











What admission is this I am making? Here 
was the storm over, the rocks avoided, the ship 
in port, and the sailor not over-contented? Was 
Susan I had been sighing for during the voyage 
not the beauty I expected to find her? In the 
first place, Susan and all the family can look in 
her William’s log-book, and so, Madam, I am 
not going to put my secrets down there. No, 
Susan, I never had secrets from thee. I never 
cared for another woman. I have seen more 
beautiful, but none that suited me as well as 
your ladyship. I have met Mrs. Carter and 
Miss Mulso, and Mrs. Thrale and Madam Kanf- 
mann, and the angelical Gunnings, and her 
Grace of Devonshire, and a host of beauties 
who were not angelic by any means, and I was 
not dazzled by them. Nay, young folks, I may 
have led your mother a weary life, and been a 
very Bluebeard over her, but then I had no oth- 
er heads in the closet. Only, the first pleasure 
of taking possession of our kingdom over, I own 
I began to be quickly tired of the crown. When 
the captain wears it his Majesty will be a very 
different Prince. He can ride a hunting five 
days in the week, and find the sport amusing. 
I believe he would hear the same sermon at 
church fifty times, and not yawn more than I 
do at the first delivery. But sweet Joan, be- 
loved Baucis! being thy faithful husband and 
true lover always, thy Darby is rather ashamed 
of having been testy so often, and, being arrived 
at the consummation of happiness, Philemon 
asks pardon for falling asleep so frequently after 
dinner. There came a period of my life, when, 
having reached the summit of felicity, I was quite 
tired of the prospect I had there: I yawned in 
Eden, and said, ‘‘Is this all? What, no lions 
to bite? no rain to fall? no thorns to prick you 
in the rose-bush when you sit down?—only Eve, 
forever sweet and tender, and figs for break- 
fast, dinner, supper, from week’s end to week’s 


end!” Shall I make my confessions? Heark- 
en! Well, then, if I must make a clean breast 
of it. 


~ * * * * * 
Here three pages are torn out of Sir George 
Warrington’s MS. book, for which the editor is 
sincerely sorry. 


I know the theory and practice of the Roman 
Church; but, being bred of another persuasion 
(and skeptical and heterodox regarding that), I 
can’t help doubting the other too, and wonder- 
ing whether Catholics, in their confessions, con- 
fess all? Do we Protestants ever do so; and 
has education rendered those other fellow-men 
so different from us? At least, among us, we 
are not accustomed to suppose Catholic priests 
or laymen more frank and open than ourselves. 
Which brings me back to my question—does any 
man confess all? Does yonder dear creature 


know all my life, who has been the partner of it 
for thirty years; who, whenever I have told her 
a sorrow, has been ready with the best of her 
gentle power to soothe it; who has watched 
i when I did not speak, and when I was silent has 
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been silent herself, or with the charming hypoc- 
risy of woman has worn smiles and an easy ap- 
pearance so as to make me imagine she felt no 
care, or would not even ask to disturb her lord’s 
secret when he seemed to indicate a desire to 
keep it private? Oh, the dear hypocrite! Have 
I not watched her hiding the boys’ peccadilloes 
from papa’s anger? Have I not known her 
cheat out of her housekeeping to pay off their 
little extravagances; and talk to me with an 
artless face, as if she did not know that our re- 
vered captain had had dealings with the gentle- 
men of Duke’s Place, and our learned collegian, 
at the end of his terms, had very pressing rea- 
sons for sporting his oak (as the phrase is) against 
some of the University tradesmen? Why, from 
the very earliest days, thou wise woman, thou 
wert forever concealing something from me—this 
one stealing jam from thc cupboard; that one 
getting into disgrace at school; that naughty 
rebel (put on the caps, young folks, according to 
the fit) flinging an inkstand at mamma in a rage, 
while I was told the gown and the carpet were 
spoiled by accident. We all hide from one an- 
other. We have all secrets. Weare all alone. 
We sin by ourselves, and, let us trust, repent 
too. Yonder dear woman would give her foot 
to spare mine a twinge of the gout; but when 
I have the fit, the pain is in my slipper. At 
the end of the novel or the play the hero and 
heroine marry or die, and so there is an end of 
them as far as the poet is concerned, who huzzas 
for his young couple till the post-chaise turns 
the corner, or fetches the hearse and plumes 
and shovels them underground. But when Mr. 
Random and Mr. Thomas Jones are married is 
allover? Are there no quarrelsathome? Are 
there no Lady Bellastons abroad? are there no 
constables to be outrun? no temptations to con- 
quer us, or be conquered by us? The Sirens 


sang after Ulysses long after his marriage, and | 


the suitors whispered in Penelope’s ear, and he 
and she had many a weary day of doubt and 
care, and so have we all. As regards money, I 
was put out of trouble by the inheritance I made: 
but does not Atra Cura sit behind baronets as 
well as equites? My friends in London used to 
congratulate me on my happiness. Who would 
not like to be master of a good house and a 
good estate? But can Gumbo shut the hall-door 
upon blue devils, or lay them always in a red 
sea of claret? Does a man sleep the better 
who has four-and-twenty hours to doze in? Do 
his intellects brighten after a sermon from the 
dull old vicar; a ten minutes’ cackle and flat- 
tery from the village apothecary ; or the conver- 
sation of Sir John and Sir Thomas with their 
ladies, who come ten moonlight muddy miles to 
eat a haunch and play a rubber? “Tis all very 
well to have tradesmen bowing to your carriage- 
door, room made for you at quarter-sessions, and 
my lady wife taken down the second or the third 
to dinner; but these pleasures fade—nay, have 
their inconveniences. In our part of the coun- 
try, for seven years after we came to Warring- 
ton manor, our two what they called best neigh- 








bors were my Lord Tutbury and Sir John Mud- 
brook. We are of an older date than the Mud- 
brooks, consequently my Lady Tutbury always 
fell to my lot when we dined together, who was 
deaf, and fell asleep after dinner; or if I had 
Lady Mudbrook, she chattered with a folly so in- 
cessant and intense that even my wife could 
hardly keep her complacency (consummate hyp- 
ocrite as her ladyship is), knowing the rage with 
which I was fuming at the other’s clatter. I 
come to London. I show my tongue to Dr. 
Heberden. I pour out my catalogue of com- 
plaints. ‘‘Pshaw, my dear Sir George!” says 
the unfeeling physician. ‘‘ Headaches, languor, 
bad sleep, bad temper—” (‘‘ Not bad temper; 
Sir George has the sweetest temper in the world, 
only he is sometimes a little melancholy !” says 
my wife.) ‘*Bad sleep, bad temper!” con- 
tinues the implacable doctor. ‘‘ My dear lady, 
his inheritance has been his ruin; and a little 
poverty and a great deal of occupation would do 
him all the good in life.” 

No, my brother Harry ought to have been 
the squire, with remainder to my son Miles, of 
course. Harry’s letters were full of gayety and 
good spirits. His estate prospered ; his negroes 
multiplied; his crops were large; he was a mem- 
ber of our House of Burgesses; he adored his 
wife: could he but have a child his happiness 
would be complete. Had Hal been master of 
Warrington Manor-house, in my place, he would 
have been beloved through the whole country; 
he would have been steward at all the races, the 
gayest of all the jolly huntsmen, the bien venu 
at all the mansions round about, where people 
scarce cared to perform the ceremony of welcome 
at sight of my glum face. As for my wife, all 
the world liked her, and agreed in pitying her. 
I don’t know how the report got abroad, but ’twas 
generally agreed that I treated her with awful 
cruelty, and that for jealousy I was a perfect 
Bluebeard. Ah me! And so it is true that I 
have had many dark hours; that I pass days 
in long silence; that the conversation of fools 
and whipper-snappers makes me rebellious and 
peevish ; and that, when I feel contempt, 1 
sometimes don’t know how to conceal it, or I 
should say, did not. I hope as I grow older I 
grow more charitable. Because I do not love 
bawling and galloping after a fox, like the cap- 
tain yonder, I am not his superior ; but, in this 
respect, humbly own that he is mine. He has 
perceptions which are denied me; enjoyments 
which I can not understand. Because I am 
blind the world is not dark. I try now and list- 
en with respect when Squire Codgers talks of the 
day’s run. I do my best to laugh when Captain 
Rattleton tells his garrison stories. I step up to 
the harpsichord with old Miss Humby (our neigh- 
bor from Beccles), and try and listen as she war- 
bles her ancient ditties. I play whist laborious- 
ly. Am I not trying to do the duties of life? 
and I have a right to be garrulous and egotist- 
ical, because I have been reading Montaigne all 
the morning. 

I was not surprised, knowing by what influ- 
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ences my brother was led, to find his name in 
the list of Virginia burgesses who declared that 
the sole right of imposing taxes on the inhabit- 
ants of this colony is now, and ever hath been, 
legally and constitutionally vested in the House 
of Burgesses, and called upon the other colonies 
to pray for the Royal interposition in favor of 
the violated rights of America. And it was 
now, after we had been some three years settled 
in our English home, that a correspondence be- 
tween us and Madam Esmond began to take 
place. It was my wife who (upon some pretext 
such as women always know how to find) re-es- 
tablished the relations between us. Mr. Miles 
must need have the small-pox, from which he 
miraculously recovered without losing any por- 
tion of his beauty; and on this recovery the mo- 
ther writes her prettiest little wheedling letter 
to the grandmother of the fortunate babe. She 
coaxes her with all sorts of modest phrases and 
humble offerings of respect and good-will. She 
narrates anecdotes of the precocious genius of 
the lad (what hath subsequently happened, I 
wonder, to stop the growth of that gallant young 
officer’s brains ?), and she must have sent over 
to his grandmother a lock of the darling boy’s 
hair, for the old lady, in her reply, .acknowl- 
edged the receipt of some such present. I won- 
der, as it came from England, they allowed it to 
pass our custom-house at Williamsburg. In re- 
turn for these peace-offerings and smuggled to- 
kens of submission comes a tolerably gracious 
letter from my Lady of Castlewood. She in- 
veighs against the dangerous spirit pervading 
the colony: she laments to think that her un- 
happy son is consorting with people who, she 
fears, will be no better than rebels and traitors. 
She does not wonder, considering who his friends 
and advisers are. How can a wife taken from 
an almost menial situation be expected to sym- 
pathize with persons of rank and dignity who 
have the honor of the Crown at heart? If evil 
times were coming for the monarchy (for the 
folks in America appeared to be disinclined to 
pay taxes, and required that every thing should 
be done for them without cost), she remembered 
how to monarchs in misfortune the Esmonds— 
her father, the marquis, especially —had ever 
been faithful. She knew not what opinions 
(though she might judge from my new-fangled 
Lord Chatham) were in fashion in England. 
She prayed, at least, she might hear that one of 
her sons was not on the side of rebellion. When 
we came, in after-days, to look over old family 
papers in Virginia, we found ‘‘ Letters from my 
daughter Lady Warrington,” neatly tied up with 
aribbon. My lady Theo insisted I should not 
open them; and the truth, I believe, is, that 
they were so full of praises of her husband that 
she thought my vanity would suffer from reading 
them. 

When Madam began to write, she gave us brief 
notices of Harry and his wife. ‘‘ The two wo- 
men,” she wrote, ‘‘ still govern every thing with 
my poor boy at Fannystown (as he chooses to 
call his house). They must save money there, 








for I hear but a shabby account of their manner 
of entertaining. The Mount Vernon gentleman 
continues to be his great friend, and he votes in 
the House of Burgesses very much as his guide 
advises him. Why he should be so sparing of 
his money I can not understand: I heard of five 
negroes who went with his equipages to my Lord 
Bottetourt’s only two had shoes to their feet. I 
had reasons to save, having sons for whom I 
wished to provide; but he hath no children, 
wherein he certainly is spared from much grief, 
though, no doubt, Heaven in its wisdom means 
our good by the trials which, through our chil- 
dren, it causes us to endure. His mother-in- 
law,” she added in one of her letters, “‘has been 
ailing. Ever since his marriage, my poor Henry 
has been the creature of these two artful women, 
and they rule him entirely. Nothing, my dear 
daughter, is more contrary to common sense and 
to Holy Scripture than this. Are we not told, 
Wives, be obedient to your husbands? Had Mr. 
Warrington lived, I should have endeavored to 
follow up that sacred precept, holding that no- 
thing so becomes a woman as humility and obe- 
dience.” 

Presently we had a letter sealed with black, 
and announcing the death of our dear good 
Mountain, for whom I had a hearty regret and 
affection, remembering her sincere love for us as 
children. Harry deplored the event in his hon- 
est way, and with tears which actually blotted 
his paper. And Madam Esmond, alluding to 
the circumstance, said: ‘* My late housekeeper, 
Mrs. Mountain, as soon as she found her illness 
was fatal, sent to me requesting a last interview 
on her death-bed, intending, doubtless, to pray 
my forgiveness for her treachery toward me. I 
sent her word that I could forgive her as a Chris- 
tian, and heartily hope (though I confess I doubt 
it) that she had a due sense of her crime toward 
me. But our meeting, I considered, was of no 
use, and could only occasion unpleasantness be- 
tween us. If she repented, though at the eleventh 
hour, it was not too late, and I sincerely trusted 
that she was now doing so. And, would you 
believe her lamentable and hardened condition, 
she sent me word through Dinah, my woman, 
whom I dispatched to her with medicines for her 
soul's and her body’s health, that she had nothing 
to repent of as far as regarded her conduct to 
me, and she wanted to be left alone! Poor Di- 
nah distributed the medicine to my negroes, and 
our people took it eager/y—while Mrs. Mountain, 
left to herself, succumbed to the fever. Oh, the 
perversity of human kind! This poor creature 
was too proud to take my remedies, and is now 
beyond the reach of cure and physicians. You 
tell me your little Miles is subject to fits of colic. 
My remedy, and I will beg you to let me know 
if effectual, is, etc., etc.”—and here followed the 
prescription, which thou didst not take, O my 
son, my heir, and my pride! because thy fond 
mother had her mother’s favorite powder, on 
which in his infantine troubles our first-born was 
dutifully nurtured. Did words not exactly cen- 
sonant with truth pass between the ladies in their 
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correspondence? I fear my Lady Theo was not 
altogether candid: else how to account for a 
phrase in one of Madam Esmond’s letters, who 
said: ‘‘I am glad to hear the powders have done 
the dear child good. They are, if not on a first, 
on a second or third application, almost infallible, 
and have been the blessed means of relieving 
many persons round me, both infants and adults, 
white and colored. I send my grandson an In- 
dian bow and arrows. Shall these old eyes never 
behold him at Castlewood, I wonder, and is Sir 
George so busy with his books and his politics 
that he can’t afford a few months to his mother 
in Virginia? I am much alone now. My son’s 
chamber is just as he left it: the same books are 
in the presses: his little hanger and fowling- 
piece over the bed, and my father’s picture over 
the mantle-piece. I never allow any thing to be 
altered in his room or his brother’s. I fancy the 
children playing near me sometimes, and that 
I can see my dear father’s head as he dozes in 
his chair. Mine is growing almost as white as 
my father’s. Am I never to behold my children 
ere I go hence? The Lord’s will be done.” 





CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


AT HOME. 


Sucu an appeal as this of our mother would 
have softened hearts much more obdurate than 
ours; and we talked of a speedy visit to Virginia, 
and of hiring all the Young Rachel's cabin ac- 
commodation. But our child must fall ill, for 
whom the voyage would be dangerous, and from 
whom the mother of course could not part; and 
the Young Rachel made her voyage without us 
that year. Another year there was another 





my spirits); and now came another much sadder 
cause for delay in the sad news we received from 
Jamaica. Some two years after our establish- 
ment at the Manor our dear General returned 
from his government, a little richer in the world’s 
goods than when he went away, but having un- 
dergone a loss for which no wealth could console 
him, and after which, indeed, he did not care to 
remain in the West Indies. My Theo’s poor 
mother—the most tender and affectionate friend 
(save one) I have ever had—died abroad of the 
fever. Her last regret was that she should not 
be allowed to live to see our children and our- 
selves in prosperity. 

| «She sees us, though we do not see her; and 
she thanks you, George, for having been good to 
| her children,” her husband said. 

He, we thought, would not be long ere he 
joined her. His love for her had been the hap- 
| piness and business of his whole life. To be 
away from her seemed living no more. It was 
| pitiable to watch the good man as he sate with 
|us. My wife, in her air and in many tones and 
gestures, constantly recalled her mother to the 
bereaved widower’s heart. What cheer we could 
give him in his calamity we offered; but, espe- 
cially, little Hetty was now, under Heaven, his 
chief support and consolation. She had refused 
more than one advantageous match in the Island, 
the General told us; and on her return to En- 
gland, my Lord Wrotham’s heir laid himself at 
her feet. But she loved best to stay with her 
father, Hetty said. As long as he was not tired 
of her she cared for no husband. 

‘* Nay,” said we, when this last great match 
was proposed, “let the General stay six months 
with us at the Manor here, and you can have 
him at Oakhurst for the other six.” 

But Hetty declared her father never could 
bear Oakhurst again now that her mother was 
gone; and she would marry no man for his coro- 
net and money—not she! The General, when 
we talked this matter over, said, gravely, that the 
child had no desire for marrying, owing possibly 
to some disappointment in early life, of which 
she never spoke ; and we, respecting her feelings, 
were for our parts equally silent. My brother 
Lambert had by this time a college living near 
to Winchester, and a wife of course to adorn his 
parsonage. We professed but a moderate de- 
gree of liking for this lady, though we made her 
welcome when she came to us. Her idea re- 
garding our poor Hetty’s determined celibacy 
was different to that which I had. This Mrs. 
Jack was a chatter-box of a woman, in the habit 
of speaking her mind very freely, and of priding 
herself excessively on her skill in giving pain to 
her friends. 
| “My dear Sir George,” she was pleased to 
| say, ‘‘Z have often and often told our dear Theo 
| that J wouldn’t have a pretty sister in my house 
| to make tea for Jack when I was up stairs, and 
| always to be at hand when I was wanted in the 











difficulty, in my worship’s first attack of the| kitchen or nursery, and always to be dressed 
gout (which occupied me a good deal, and after-| neat and in her best when I was very likely 
ward certainly cleared my wits and enlivened | making pies or puddings or looking to the chil- 
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dren. Ihave every confidence in Tom, of course. 
I should like to see him look at another woman, 
indeed! And so I have in Jemima: but they 
don’t come together in my house when J’m up 
stairs—that I promise you! And so I told my 
sister Warrington.” 

‘*Am I to understand,” says the General, 
‘¢that you have done my Lady Warrington the 
favor to warn her against her sister, my daugh- 
ter Miss Hester ?” 

“Yes, pa, of course I have. A duty is a 
duty, and a woman is a woman, and a man’s a 
man, as I know very well. Don’t tell me! He 
is a man. Every man is a man, with all his 
sanctified airs!” 

‘“*You yourself have a married sister, with 
whom you were staying when my son Jack first 
had the happiness of making your acquaint- 
ance ?” remarks the General. 

‘* Yes, of course I have a married sister; every 
one knows that; and I have been as good as a 
mother to her children, that I have!” 

* And am I to gather from your conversation 
that your attractions proved a powerful tempta- 
tion for your sister’s husband ?” 

‘*Law, General! I don’t know how you can 
go for to say I ever said any such a thing!” cries 
Mrs. Jack, red and voluble. 

“Don’t you perceive, my dear madam, that 
it is you who have insinuated as much, not only 
regarding yourself, but regarding my own two 
daughters ?” 

** Never, never, never, as I’m a Christian wo- 
man! And it’s most cruel of you to say so, Sir. 
And I do say a sister is best out of the house, 
that I do! And as Theo's time is coming, I 
warn her, that’s all.” 

‘* Have you discovered, my good madam, 
whether my poor Hetty has stolen any of the 
spoons? When I came to breakfast this morn- 
ing my daughter was alone, and there must have 
been a score of pieces of silver on the table.” 

“Law, Sir! who ever said a word about 
spoons? Did J ever accuse the poor dear? If 
I did, may I drop down dead at this moment on 
this hearth-rug! And I ain’t used to be spoke 
to in this way. And me and Tom have both 
remarked it; and I’ve done my duty, that I 
have.” And here Mrs. Jack flounces out of the 
room, in tears. 

** And has the woman had the impudence to 
tell you this, my child?” asks the General, when 
Theo (who is a little delicate) comes to the tea- 
table. 

‘*She has told me every day since she has been 
here. She comes into my dressing-room to tell 
me. She comes to my nursery, and says, ‘Ah, J 
wouldn’t have a sister prowling about my nurs- 
ery, that I wouldn’t!’ Ah, how pleasant it is 
to have amiable and well-bred relatives, say I.” 

‘*Thy poor mother has been spared this wo- 
man,” groans the General. 

‘*Our mother would have made her better, 
Lapa,” says Theo, kissing him. 

**Yes, dear. And I see that both of them are 
at their prayers.” 





But this must be owned, that to love one’s 
relatives is not always an easy task ; to live with 
one’s neighbors is sometimes not amusing. From 
Jack Lambert’s demeanor next day I could see 
that his wife had given him her version of the 
conversation. Jack was sulky, but not digni- 
fied. He was angry, but his anger did not pre- 
vent his appetite. He preached a sermon for us 
which was entirely stupid. And little Miles, 
once more in sables, sate at his grandfather’s 
side, his little hand placed in that of the kind 
old man. 

Would he stay and keep house for us during 
our Virginian trip? The housekeeper should be 
put under the full domination of Hetty. The 
butler’s keys should be handed over to him; for 
Gumbo, not, I thought, with an over-good grace, 
was to come with us to Virginia: having, it must 
be premised, united himself with Mrs. Molly in 
the bonds of matrimony, and peopled a cottage 
in my park with sundry tawny Gumbos. Under 
the care of our good General and his daughter 
we left our house then; we traveled to London, 
and thence to Bristol, and our obsequious agent 
there had the opportunity of declaring that he 
should offer up prayers for our prosperity, and 
of vowing that children so beautiful as ours (we 
had an infant by this time to accompany Miles) 
were never seen on any ship before. We made 
a voyage without accident. How strange the 
feeling was as we landed from our boat at Rich- 
mond! A coach and a host of negroes were 
there in waiting to receive us; and hard by a 
gentleman on horseback, with negroes in our 
livery, too, who sprang from his horse and rush- 
ed up to embrace us. Not a little charmed were 
both of us to see our dearest Hal. He rode with 
us to our mother’s door. Yonder she stood on 
the steps to welcome us; and Theo knelt down 
to ask her blessing. 

Harry rode in the coach with us as far as our 
mother’s house; but would not, as he said, spoil 
sport by entering with us. ‘‘ She sees me,” he 
owned, ‘‘and we are pretty good friends; but 
Fanny and she are best apart; and there is no 
love lost between ’em, I can promise you. Come 
over to me at the Tavern, George, when thou art 
free. And to-morrow I shall have the honor to 
present her sister to Theo. “Iwas only from 
happening to be in town yesterday that I heard 
the ship was signaled, and waited to see you. 
I have sent a negro boy home to my wife, and 
she'll be here io pay her respects to my Lady 
Warrington.” And Harry, after this brief greet- 
ing, jumped out of the carriage and left us to 
meet our mother alone. 

Since I parted from her I had seen a great deal 
of fine company, and Theo and I had paid our 
respects to the King and Queen at St. James’s; 
but we had seen no more stately person than this 
who welcomed us, and raising my wife from her 
knee, embraced her and led her into the, house. 
*Twas a plain, wood-built place, with a gallery 
round, as our Virginian houses are; but if it 
had been a palace, with a little empress inside, 
our reception could not been_more courte- 
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ous. There was old Nathan, still the major- 
domo, a score of kind black faces of blacks, grin- 
ning welcome. Some whose names I remem- 
bered as children were grown out of remembrance, 
to be sure, to be buxom lads and lasses; and 
some I had left with black pates were grizzling 
now with snowy polls: and some who were born 
since my time were peering at door-ways with 





their great eyes and little naked feet. It was, 
**1’m little Sip, Master George!” and ‘‘I’m 
Dinah, Sir George!” and ‘‘I’m Master Miles’s 
boy!” says a little chap in a new livery and boots 
of nature’s blacking. Ere the day was over the 
whole household had found a pretext for passing 
before us, and grinning and bowing and making 
us welcome. I don’t know how many repasts 
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were served to us. In the evening my Lady 
Warrington had to receive all the gentry of the 
little town, which she did with perfect grace and 
good-humor, and I had to shake hands with a 
few old acquaintances—old enemies I was going 
to say; but I had come into a fortune and was 
no longer a naughty prodigal. Why, a drove 
of fatted calves was killed in my honor! My 

r Hal was of the entertainment, but gloomy 
and crest-fallen. His mother spoke to him, but 
it was as a queen to a rebellious prince, her son, 
who was not yet forgiven. We two slipped away 
from the company and went up to the rooms as- 
signed to me; but there, as we began a free con- 
versation, our mother, taper in hand, appeared 
with her pale face. Did I want any thing? 
Was every thing quite as I wished it? She had 
peeped in at the dearest children, who were sleep- 
ing like cherubs. How she did caress them, and 
delight over them! How she was charmed with 
Miles’s dominating airs, and the little Theo’s 
smiles and dimples! ‘‘ Supper is just coming 
on the table, Sir George. If you like our cook- 
ery better than the tavern, Henry, I beg you to 
stay.” What a different welcome there was in 
the words and tone addressed to each of us! Hal 
hung down his head, and followed to the lower 
room. A clergyman begged a blessing on the 
meal. He touched with not a little art and el- 
oquence upon our arrival at home, upon our safe 
passage across the stormy waters, upon the love 
and forgiveness which awaited us in the mansions 
of the Heavenly Parent when the storms of life 
were over. 

Here was a new clergyman, quite unlike some 
whom I remembered about us in earlier days, 
and I praised him, but Madam Esmond shook 
her head. She was afraid his principles were 
very dangerous; she was afraid others had 
adopted those dangerous principles. Had I not 
seen the paper signed by the burgesses and mer- 
chants at Williamsburg the year before —the 
Lees, Randolphs, Bassets, Washingtons, and the 
like; and oh, my dear, that I should have to 
say it, our name—that is, your brother’s (by 
what influence I do not like to say), and this 
unhappy Mr. Belman’s who begged a blessing 
last night. 

If there had been quarrels in our little colo- 
nial society when I left home, what were these 
to the feuds I found raging on my return? We 
had sent the Stamp Act to America, and been 
forced to repeal it. Then we must try a new set 
of duties on glass, paper, and what not, and repeal 
that Act too, with the exception of a duty on tea. 
From Boston to Charleston the tea was confis- 
cated. Even my mother, loyal as she was, gave 
up her favorite drink ; and my poor wife would 
have had to forego hers, but we had brought a 
quantity for our private drinking on board ship, 
which had paid four times as much duty at home. 
Not that I, for my part, would have hesitated 
about paying duty. The home government must 
have some means of revenue, or its pretensions to 
authority were idle. They say the colonies were 
tried and tyrannized over; I say the home gov- 








ernment was tried and tyrannized over. (’Tis 
but an affair of argument and history now; we 
tried the question, and were beat; and the mat- 
ter is settled as completely as the conquest of 
Britain by the Normans.) And all along, from 
conviction I trust, I own to have taken the Brit- 
ish side of the quarrel. In that brief and unfor- 
tunate experience of war which I had had in my 
early life, the universal cry of the army and well- 
affected persons was, that Mr. Braddock’s expe- 
dition had failed, and defeat and disaster had 
fallen upon us, in consequence of the remissness, 
the selfishness, and the rapacity of many of the 
very people for whose defense against the French 
arms had been taken up. The colonists were 
for having all done for them, and for doing no- 
thing. ‘They made extortionate bargains with 
the champions who came to defend them; they 
failed in contracts; they furnished niggardly 
supplies; they multiplied delays until the hour 
for beneficial action was past, and until the ca- 
tastrophe came which never need have occurred 
but for their ill-will. What shouts of joy were 
there, and what ovations for the great British 
minister who had devised and effected the con- 
quest of Canada! Monsieur de Vaudreuil said 
justly that that conquest was the signal for the 
defection of the North American colonies from 
their allegiance to Great Britain; and my Lord 
Chatham, having done his best to achieve the 
first part of the scheme, contributed more than 
any man in England toward the completion of 
it. The colonies were insurgent, and he applaud- 
ed their rebellion. What scores of thousands of 
waverers must he have encouraged into resist- 
ance! It was a general who says to an army in 
revolt, ‘‘ God save the king! My men, you have 
a right tomutiny!” No wonder they set up his 
statue in this town, and his picture in t’other ; 
while here and there they hanged ministers and 
governors in effigy. To our Virginian town of 
Williamsburg some wiseacres must subscribe to 
bring over a portrait of my lord, in the habit of 
a Roman orator speaking in the Forum, to be 
sure, and pointing to the palace of Whitehall, 
and the special window out of which Charles I. 
was beheaded! Here was a neat allegory, and 
a pretty compliment to a British statesman! I 
hear, however, that my lord’s head was painted 
from a bust, and so was taken off without his 
knowledge. 

Now my country is England, not America or 
Virginia; and I take, or rather took, the En- 
glish side of the dispute. My sympathies had 
always been with home, where I was now a 
squire and a citizen; but had my lot been to 
plant tobacco, and live on the banks of James 
River or Potomac, no doubt my opinions had 
been altered. When, for instance, I visited my 
brother at his new house and plantation, I found 
him and his wife as stanch Americans as we 
were British. We had some words upon the mat- 
ter in dispute—who had not in those troublesome 
times ?—but our argument was carried on with- 
out rancor; even my new sister could not bring 
us to that, though she did her best when we were 
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together, and in the curtain lectures which I have 
no doubt she inflicted on her spouse, like a nota- 
ble housewife as she was. But we trusted in 
each other so entirely that even Harry’s duty to- 
ward his wife would not make him quarrel with 
his brother. He loved me from old times, when 
my word was law with him; he still protested 
that he and every Virginian gentleman of his 
side was loyal to the Crown. War was not de- 
clared as yet, and gentlemen of different opin- 
ions were courteous enough to one another. 
Nay, at our public dinners and festivals, the 
health of the King was still ostentatiously 
drunk; and the assembly of every colony, 
though preparing for Congress, though resist- 
ing all attempts at taxation on the part of the 
home authorities, was loud in its expressions of 
regard for the King our Father, and pathetic in 
its appeals to that paternal sovereign to put 
away evil counselors from him, and listen to the 
voice of moderation and reason. Up to the last 
our Virginian gentry were a grave, orderly, aris- 
tocratic folk, with the strongest sense of their 
own dignity and station. In later days, and 
nearer home, we have heard of fraternization and 
equality. Among the great folks of our Old 
World I have never seen a gentleman standing 
more on his dignity and maintaining it better 
than Mr. Washington: no, not the King against 
whom he took arms. In the eyes of all the gen- 
try of the French Court, who gayly joined in the 
crusade against us, and so took their revenge for 
Canada, the great American chief always ap- 
peared as anar andrén, and they allowed that his 
better could not be seen in Versailles itself. 
Though they were quarreling with the Govern- 
or, the gentlemen of the House of Burgesses 
still maintained amicable relations with him, 
and exchanged dignified courtesies. When my 
Lord Bottetourt arrived, and held his court at 
Williamsburg in no small splendor and state, all 
the gentry waited upon him, Madam Esmond in- 
cluded. And at his death, Lord Dunmore, who 
succeeded him, and brought a fine family with 
him, was treated with the utmost respect by our 
gentry privately, though publicly the House of 
Assembly and the Governor were at war. 

Their quarrels are a matter of history, and 
concern me personally only so far as this, that 
our burgesses being convened for the Ist of 
March in the year after my arrival in Virginia, 
it was agreed that we should all pay a visit to 
our capital, and our duty to the Governor. 
Since Harry’s unfortunate marriage Madam Es- 
mond had not performed this duty, though al- 
ways previously accustomed to pay it; but now 
that her eldest son was arrived in the colony my 
mother opined that we must certainly wait upon 
his Excellency the Governor; nor were we sorry, 
perhaps, to get away from our little Richmond 
to enjoy the gayeties of the provincial capital. 
Madam engaged, and at a great price, the best 
house to be had at Richmond for herself and 
her family. Now I was rich her generosity was 
curious. I had more than once to interpose 
(her old servants likewise wondering at her new 





way of life), and beg her not to be so lavish. 
But she gently said, in former days she had oc- 
easion to save, which now existed no more. 
Harry had enough, sure, with such a wife as he 
had taken out of the housekeeper’s room. If 
she chose to be a little extravagant now, why 
should she hesitate? She had not her dearest 
daughter and grandchildren with her every day 
(she fell in love with all three of them, and 
spoiled them as much as they were capable of 
being spoiled). Besides, in former days I cer- 
tainly could not accuse her of too much ertrava- 
gance, and this, I think, was almost the only al- 
lusion she made to the pecuniary differences be- 
tween us. So she had her people dressed in 
their best, and her best wines, plate, and fur- 
niture from Castlewood by sea at no small 
charge, and her dress in which she had been 
married in George II.’s reign; and we all 
flattered ourselves that our coach made the 
greatest figure of any except his Excellency’s, 
and we engaged Signor Formicalo, his Excel- 
lency’s major-domo, to superintend the series of 
feasts that were given in my honor; and more 
flesh-pots were set a-stewing in our kitchens in 
one month, our servants said, than had been 
known in the family since the young gentleman 
went away. So great was Theo's influence over 
my mother that she actually persuaded her, that 
year, to receive our sister Fanny, Hal's wife, 
who would have staid upon the plantation rath- 
er than face Madam Esmond. But trusting to 
Theo’s promise of amnesty, Fanny (to whose 
house we had paid more than one visit) came 
up to town, and made her courtesy to Madam Es- 
mond, and was forgiven. And rather than be 
forgiven in that way, I own, for my part, that I 
would prefer perdition or utter persecution. 

** You know these, my dear?” says Madam 
Esmond, pointing to her fine silver sconces. 
‘* Fanny hath often cleaned them when she was 
with me at Castlewood. And this dress, too, 
Fanny knows, I dare say? Her poor mother 
had the care of it. I always had the greatest 
confidence in her.” 

Here there is wrath flashing from Fanny’s 
eyes, which our mother, who has forgiven her, 
does not perceive—not she! 

** Oh, she was a treasure to me!” Madam re- 
sumes. ‘‘I never should have nursed my boys 
through their illnesses but for your mother’s ad- 
mirable care of them. Colonel Lee, permit me 
to present you to my daughter, my Lady War- 
rington. Her ladyship is a neighbor of your 
relatives the Bunburys at home. Here comes 
his Excellency. Welcome, my lord!” 

And our princess performs before his lordship 
one of those courtesies of which she was not a 
little proud ; and I fancy I see some of the com- 
pany venturing to smile. 

‘¢ By George! madam,” says Mr. Lee, “‘ since 
Count Borulawski, I have not seen a bow so el- 
egant as your ladyship’s.” 

** And pray, Sir, who was Count Borulawski ?” 
asks madam. 

‘* He was a nobleman high in favor with his 
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Polish Majesty,” replies Mr. Lee. ‘‘ May I ask 
you, madam, to present me to your distinguish- 
ed son ?” 

“This is Sir George Warrington,” says my 
mother, pointing to me. 

‘¢ Pardon me, madam. I meant Captain 
Warrington, who was by Mr. Wolfe’s side when 
he died. I had been contented to share his fate, 
so I had been near him.” 

And the ardent Lee swaggers up to Harry, 
and takes his hand with respect, and pays him a 
compliment or two, which makes me, at least, 
pardon him for his late impertinence: for my 
dearest Hal walks gloomily through his mother’s 
rooms, in his old uniform of the famous corps 
which he has quitted. 

We had had many meetings, which the stern 
mother could not interrupt, and in which that in- 
stinctive love which bound us to one another, 
and which nothing could destroy, had opportu- 
nity to speak. Entirely unlike each other in 
our pursuits, our tastes, our opinions—his life 
being one of eager exercise, active sport, and all 
the amusements of the field, while mine is to 
dawdle over books and spend my time in lan- 
guid self-contemplation—we have, nevertheless, 
had such a sympathy as almost passes the love 
of women. My poor Hal confessed as much to 
me, for his part, in his artless manner, when we 
went away without wives or womankind, except 
a few negroes left in the place, and passed a 
week at Castlewood together. 

The Ladies did not love each other. I know 
enough of my lady Theo to see, after a very few 
glances, whether or not she takes a liking to an- 
other of her amiable sex. All my powers of 
persuasion or command fail to change the stub- 
born creature’s opinion. Had she ever said a 
word against Mrs. This or Miss That? Notshe! 
Has she been otherwise than civil? No, as- 
suredly! My lady Theo is polite to a beggar- 
woman, treats her kitchen-maids like duchesses, 
and murmurs a compliment to the dentist for his 
elegant manner of pulling her tooth out. She 
would black my boots, or clean the grate, if I 
ordained it (always looking like a duchess the 
while); but as soon as I say to her, ‘‘ My dear 
creature, be fond of this lady, or t’other!” all 
obedience ceases ; she executes the most refined 
courtesies ; smiles and kisses even to order ; but 
performs that mysterious undefinable freemasonic 
signal, which passes between women, by which 
each knows that the other hates her. So, with 
regard to Fanny, we had met at her house, and 
atothers. I remembered her affectionately from 
old days, I fully credited poor Hal’s violent pro- 
tests and tearful oaths, that, by George, it was 
our mother’s persecution which made him marry 
her. He couldn’t stand by and see a poor thing 
tortured as she was without coming to her res- 
cue; no, by Heavens, he couldn’t! I say I be- 
lieved all this, and had for my sister-in-law a 
genuine compassion as well as an early regard; 
and yet I had no love to give her; and, in reply 
to Hal’s passionate outbreaks in praise of her 
beauty and worth, and eager queries to me 








whether I did not think her a perfect paragon? 
I could only answer with faint compliments or 
vague approval, feeling all the while that I was 
disappointing my poor ardent fellow, and cursing 
inwardly that revolt against flattery and false- 
hood into which I sometimes frantically rush. 
Why should I not say, ‘‘ Yes, dear Hal, thy 
wife is a paragon ; her singing is delightful, her 
hair and shape are beautiful ;” as I might have 
said by a little common stretch of politeness? 
Why could I not cajole this or that stupid neigh- 
bor or relative, as I have heard Theo do a thou- 
sand times, finding all sorts of lively prattie to 
amuse them, while I sit before them dumb and 
gloomy? I say it was a sin not to have more 
words to say in praise of Fanny. We ought to 
have praised her; we ought to have liked her. 
My Lady Warrington certainly ought to have 
liked her, for she can play the hypocrite, and I 
can not. And there was this young creature— 
pretty, graceful, shaped like a nymph, with 
beautiful black eyes—and we cared for them 
no more than for two gooseberries! At War- 
rington my wife and I, when we pretended to 
compare notes, elaborately complimented each 
other on our new sister’s beauty. What love- 
ly eyes! —Oh yes! What a sweet little dim- 
ple on her chin!—Ah, oui! What wonderful 
little feet !—Perfectly Chinese ! where should we 
in London get slippers small enough for her? 
And these compliments exhausted, we knew that 
we did not like Fanny the value of one penny- 
piece; we knew that we disliked her; we knew 
that we ha... Well, what hypocrites women 
are! We heard from many quarters how ea- 
gerly my brother had taken up the new anti-En- 
glish opinion, and what a champion he was of 
so-called American rights and freedom. ‘‘ It is 
her doing, my dear,” says I to my wife. ‘“‘IfI 
had said so much I am sure you would have 
scolded me,” says my Lady Warrington, laugh- 
ing: and I did straightway begin to scold her, 
and say it was most ernel of her to suspect our 
new sister; and what earthly right had we to do 
so? But I say again, I know Madam Theo so 
well, that when once she has got a prejudice 
against a person in her little head, not all the 
king’s horses nor all the king’s men will get it 
out again. I vow nothing would induce her to 
believe that Harry was not hen-pecked —no- 
thing. 

Well, we went to Castlewood together with- 
out the women, and staid at the dreary, dear 
old place, where we had been so happy, and I, 
at least, so gloomy. It was winter, and duck 
time, and Harry went away to the river, and 
shot dozens and scores and bushels of canvas- 
backs, while I remained in my grandfather’s li- 
brary among the old mouldering books which I 
loved in my childhood—which I see in a dim vi- 
sion still resting on a little boy’s lap, as he sits 
by an old white-headed gentleman’s knee. I 
read my books; I slept in my own bed and room 
—teligiously kept, as my mother told me, and 
left as on the day when I went to Europe. Hal’s 
cheery voice would wake me as of old. Like all 
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men who love to go a-field, he was an early 
riser: he would come and wake me, and sit on 
the foot of the bed and perfume the air with his 
morning pipe, as the house negroes laid great 
logs on the fire. It was a happy time! Old 
Nathan had told me of cunning crypts where 
ancestral rum and claret were deposited. We 
had had cares, struggles, battles, bitter griefs, 
and disappointments; we were boys again as we 
sat there together. I am a boy now even, as I 
think of the time. 

That unlucky tea-tax, which alone of the taxes 
lately imposed upon the colonies the home gov- 
ernment was determined to retain, was met with 
defiance throughout America. Tis true we paid 
a shilling in the pound at home, and asked only 
threepence from Boston or Charleston: but as a 
question of principle, the impost was refused by 
the provinces, which indeed ever showed a most 
spirited determination to pay as little as they could 
help. In Charleston, the tea-ships were unloaded 
and the cargoes stowed in cellars. From New 
York and Philadelphia, the vessels were turned 
back to London. ‘In Boston (where there was 
an armed force, whom the inhabitants were per- 
petually mobbing), certain patriots, painted and 

isgui as Indians, boarded the ships, and 
flung the obnoxious cargoes into the water. The 
wrath of our white Father was kindled against 
this city of Mohocks in masquerade. The nota- 
ble Boston Port Bill was brought forward in the 
British House of Commons; the port was closed 
and the Custom-house removed to Salem. The 
Massachusetts Charter was annulled; and—in 
just apprehension that riots might ensue, in 
dealing with the perpetrators of which the colo- 
nial courts might be led to act partially—Par- 
liament decreed that persons indicted for acts 
of violence and armed resistance might be sent 
home, or to another colony, for trial. If such 
acts set all America in a flame, they certainly 
drove all well-wishers of our country into a fury. 
I might have sentenced Master Miles Warring- 
ton, at five years old, to a whipping, and he 
would have cried, taken down his little small- 
clothes and submitted; but suppose I offered 
(and he richly deserving it) to chastise Captain 
Miles of the Prince’s Dragoons? He would 
whirl my paternal cane out of my hand, box my 
hair-powder out of my ears. Lord a-mercy! I 
tremble at the very idea of the controversy! He 
would assert his independence in a word; and if, 
I say, I think the home Parliament had a right 
to levy taxes in the colonies, I own that we took 
means most captious, most insolent, most irrita- 
ting, and, above all, most impotent, to assert 
our claim. 

My Lord Dunmore, our Governor of Virginia, 
upon Lord Bottetourt’s death, received me into 
some intimacy soon after my arrival in the 
colony, being willing to live on good terms with 
all our gentry. My mother’s severe loyalty was 
no secret to him; indeed, she waved the king’s 





banner in all companies, and talked so loudly 
and resolutely that Randolph and Patrick Henry 
himself were struck dumb before her. It was 
Madam Esmond’s celebrated reputation for loy- 
alty (his Excellency laughingly told me) which 
induced him to receive her eldest son to grace. 

‘**T have had the worst character of you from 
home,” his lordship said. ‘‘ Little birds whis- 
per to me, Sir George, that you are a man of the 
most dangerous principles. You are a friend 
of Mr. Wilkes and Alderman Beckford. Iam 
not sure you have not been at Medmenham Ab- 
bey. You have lived with players, poets, and 
all sorts of wild people. I have been warned 
against you, Sir, and I find you—” 

*¢ Not so black as I have been painted,” I in- 
terrupted his lordship with a smile. 

‘¢ Faith,” says my lord, ‘if I tell Sir George 
Warrington that he seems to me a very harm- 
less, quiet gentleman, and that ’tis a great relief 
to me to talk to him amidst these loud politi- 
cians; these lawyers with their perpetual noise 
about Greece and Rome; these Virginian squires 
who are forever professing their loyalty and re- 
spect, while they are shaking their fists in my 
face—I hope nobody overhears us,” says my 
lord, with an arch smile, ‘‘and nobody will carry 
my opinions home.” 

His lordship’s ill opinion having been re- 
moved by a better knowledge of me, our ac- 
quaintance daily grew more intimate; and es- 
pecially between the ladies of his family and my 
own, a close friendship arose—between them 
and my wife at least. Hal’s wife, received 
kindly at the little provincial court, as all ladies 
were, made herself by no means popular there 
by the hot and eager political tone which she 
adopted. She assailed all the Government meas- 
ures with indiscriminating acrimony. Were 
they lenient? She said the perfidious British 
Government was only preparing a snare, and 
biding its time until it could forge heavier chains 
for unhappy America. Were they angry? Why 
did not every American citizen rise, assert his 
rights as a freeman, and serve every British gov- 
ernor, officer, soldier, as they had treated the 
East India Company’s tea? My mother, on 
the other hand, was pleased to express her opin- 
ions with equal frankness, and, indeed, to press 
her advice upon his Excellency with a volubility 
which may have fatigued that representative of 
the Sovereign. Call out the militia; send for 
fresh troops from New York, from home, from 
any where; lock up the Capitol (this advice 
was followed it must be owned); and send every 
one of the ringleaders among those wicked bur- 
gesses to prison! was Madam Esmond’s daily 
counsel to the Governor by word and letter. 
And if not only the burgesses but the bur- 
gesses’ wives could have been led off to pun- 
ishment and captivity, I think this Brutus of a 
woman would scarce have appealed against the 
sentence. 

















UNITED STATES. 

UBLIC attention has been turned toward the po- 

sition of our Government in respect to the pro- 
tection to be afforded to naturalized citizens who vis- 
it their native countries. In a letter to Mr. Leclerc, 
the Secretary of State said that ‘‘the French Gov- 
ernment claims military service from all natives of 
France who may be found within its jurisdiction. 
Your naturalization in this country will not exempt 
you from that claim should you veluntarily repair 
thither.” In the case of Mr. Hofer, the Secretary 
writes that “the position of the United States, as 
communicated to our Minister at Berlin, for the in- 
formation of the Prussian Government, is that na- 
tive-born Prussians naturalized in the United States, 
and returning to the country of their birth, are not 
liable to any duties or penalties except such as were 
existing at the period of their emigration.” The 
dispatch argues that, “‘if an American citizen goes 
to a foreign country he is subject to the laws of that 
country, and if he violates them is liable to be tried 
and punished. If this has not been done before his 
departure, and he returns to that country, he is still 
liable to the punishment. This principle is applica- 
ble to a naturalized citizen who returns to his native 
country. He returns as an American citizen. In 
order to entitle his original government to punish 
him for an offense, it must have been committed 
while he was a subject and owed allegiance to that 
government. The offense must have been complete 
before his expatriation. It must have been of such 
a nature that he might have been tried and punished 
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measures, and affords a pretext for saying that these 
measures have been dictated by a desire to be re- 
‘nominated.’” 

The August elections have been held in some of 
the Southern States. In Kentucky and Tennessee the 
Democrats carried their State tickets by large ma- 
jorities ; but the Opposition have gained two mem- 
bers of Congress in the former State, and four in the 
latter; they also gain two members in North Caro- 
lina.— In Kansas a Convention has been held to 
frame a State Constitution. Slavery and involun- 
tary servitude, except for the punishment of con- 
victed criminals, is prohibited ; the rights of trial by 
jury, of bail, of freedom of speech and the press, are 
guaranteed. No religious test is required for eligi- 
bility to hold office or to testify in a court of justice. 
No distinction is to be made between citizens and 
aliens in reference to the purchase, enjoyment, or 
descent of property. Judges are to be chosen by the 
people. Foreigners who have declared their inten- 
tion of becoming citizens of the United States have 
the right to vote on the same terms as citizens. 
Lotteries and the sale of lottery tickets are prohib- 
ited. The Legislature is to provide for the protec- 
tion of women, married as well as single, in acquir- 
ing and possessing property separate and apart from 
their husbands. A homestead to the extent of 160 
acres of farming land, or one acre in any town or 
city, is secured from forced sale, except for taxes and 
for payment of obligations for the purchase or im- 
provement of it, and for liens given by consent of 
both husband and wife. The Constitution is to be 





for it at the moment of his departure.” Thus, it is 
maintained, the right of the original government to 
demand military service of emigrants “is confined 
to those who were actually in the army, or had been 
called into it at the time of leaving their native land ; 
that is, to cases of desertion or refusal to enter the 
army after having been regularly drafted and called 
into it by the government to which, at the time, 
they owed their allegiance.” A future liability to 
serve in the army is not sufficient; because, before 
the time could arrive for such service, he had changed 
his allegiance and become a citizen of the United 
States. A number of our prominent statesmen, 
among whom are Messrs. Wise, Douglas, and Botts, 
have published letters controverting the view of the 
Government, and maintaining that it is its duty to 
protect naturalized citizens abroad from any claim 
for service on the part of their original governments. 

Hon. Henry A. Wise has published a letter setting 
forth his views on some of the questions of the day. 
He is in favor of full protection to naturalized citi- 
zens abroad ; is opposed to the reopening of the Afri- 
can slave-trade ; and advocates the duty of Congress 
passing laws for the protection of slave property in 
the Territories.—Hon. Sam. Houston has published 
a letter, in which he says of the opening of the Af- 
rican slave-trade, that ‘‘no greater evil is to be ap- 
prehended to the South. If this were once done the 
South would be overrun by African barbarians, and 
our lives, and, what is worse, our homes and families, 
would be subject to their barbarities ; and it would 
in no possible way advance our general or national 
prosperity.”——President Buchanan, in a published 
letter, says: “ My determination not, under any cir- 
cumstances, to become a candidate for re-election, is 
final and conclusive. My best judgment and strong 
inclination unite in favor of this course. To cast 
doubts upon my predetermined purpose is calculated 





submitted to the popular vote on the 4th of October. 
EUROPE. 

The war in Europe has come to a sudden and un- 
expected termination. The battle of Solferino (June 
24) was the last action fought. In this, according 
to official accounts, which are generally supposed to 
be far below tke truth, the total loss of the Allies, in 
killed and wounded, was 18,245; that of the Aus- 
trians being 13,001 killed and wounded, besides 9228 
missing, from which are to be deducted nine corps, 
the numbers of which are not stated, who subse- 
quently rejoined their colors. The Allies crossed 
the Mincio without opposition, and the Sardinians 
commenced the siege of the fortress of Peschiera. 
Military operations were suspended on the 8th of 
July by an armistice for five weeks. Three days 
after an interview took place at Villafranca, the 
French head-quarters, between the Emperors of 
France and Austria. At this meeting the prelim- 
inaries of peace were arranged as follow : 


‘Between his Majesty the Emperor of Austria and his 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, it has been agreed as 
follows: The two Sovereigns will favor the creation of an 
Italian Confederation. That Confederation shall be under 
the honorary presidency of the Holy Father. The Emper- 
or of Austria cedes to the Emperor of the French his rights 
in Lombardy, with the exception of the fortresses of Man- 
tua and Peschiera; so that the frontier of the Austrian 
possessions should start from the extreme range of the 
fortress of Peschiera, and should extend in a direct line 
along the Mincio as far as Grazio; from thence to Szarza- 
rola and Luzana to the Po, thence the actual frontiers 
shall continue to form the limits of Austria. The Emperor 
of the French will hand over (remettra) the ceded territory 
to the King of Sardinia. Venetia shall form part of the 
Italian Confederation, though remaining under the crown 
of the Emperor of Austria. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and the Duke of Modena (shall) return to their States, 
granting a general amnesty. The two Emperors will ask 
the Holy Father to introduce indispensable reforms into 





to impair my influence in carrying out important 





| his States. A full and complete amnesty is granted on 
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both sides to persons compromised in the late events in 
the territories of the belligerent parties.” 

A Congress is to be held forthwith at Zurich, in 
Switzerland, to arrange the details of the peace. 
Each of the belligerent sovereigns has given some 
explanation of his views of this sudden movement. 
The Emperor of France, on his return to Paris, in 
reply to an address of the Legislative bodies, said 
that he found the war was about to assume a new 
aspect. Europe was ready to dispute his successes 
or aggravate his reverses. He would be obliged to 
accept a conflict on the Rhine as well as on the Adige, 
and must fortify himself by the aid of Revolution, 
risking what a sovereign should only for the inde- 
pendence of his country. Still, Piedmont had been 
delivered from invasion, and her frontiers had been 





extended; and all the sovereigns of the Peninsula 
had learned the necessity of reforms.——The Empe- 
ror of Austria says that he had been deceived in his 
hope that he should not stand alone in a war which 
was not undertaken for the rights of Austria only. 
Her oldest and most natural allies having obstinate- 
ly refused to take cognizance of the great question 
of the day, Austria was obliged alone to meet events 
the importance of which might increase from day to 
day. The honor of the Empire having been sus- 
tained, he resolved, for political considerations, to 
make a sacrifice, after having been convinced that 
less unfavorable conditions were to be obtained ky a 
direct understanding with the Emperor of the French 
than by a negotiation in which the other great Pow- 
ers would take part. 





‘it 
Literary 

Life and Liberty in America, by CHARLES MacK- 
Ay, LL.D. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
Mr. Charles Mackay is an intelligent, well-educated, 
fair-minded Scotchman, who combines a certain po- 
etical reputation with the knowledge of affairs and 
shrewdness of observation acquired by a long con- 
nection with London journalism. He is evidently 
a man of fine moral instincts, of a singularly ami- 
able disposition, and of no common temperance and 
candor of judgment; but he has nowhere exhibited 
a remarkable vigor of intellect, nor the habit of pro- 
found reflection, which would attach to his opinions 
the weight of authority. In the present volume he 
has given a lucid, and often a lively and agreeable, 
account of the impressions he received during a pret- 
ty extensive tour in the United States ; interspersing 
a variety of comments and speculations, which are 
sometimes suggestive, and often not a little com- 
monplace and superficial. 

He arrived in New York, after the usual experi- 
ence of an Atlantic voyage, in October, 1857, and 
remained in the country only until the middle of the 
following May. Making the regular circuit of for- 
eign tourists, he visited New England, Niagara Falls, 
Philadelphia, and the West ; proceeded from St. Lou- 
is to New Orleans, and returned through the States 
of Alabama, South Carolina, and Maryland to New 
York; completing his excursion by a rapid run in 
the Canadas. 


The first sight of Broadway by no means confirm- 
ed the assertion of Sydney Smith, who, smarting 
from the burned fingers which he brought away from 
his unlucky dabbling in Pennsylvania stocks, mild- 
ly remarks that “‘ the new and vain people of Amer- 
ica could never forgive England because Broadway 
was inferior to Bond Street.” According to Mr. 
Mackay, on the other hand, “‘ Bond Street is no 
more to be compared to Broadway for beauty, ex- 
tent, life, bustle, and wealth than a dingy old far- 
thing of the reign of George III. to a bright new 
sovereign of the days of Queen Victoria.” There is 
no street in London, he maintains, that can be de- 
clared superior, or even equal, to Broadway. It 
combines the characteristics of the Boulevards des 
Italiens at Paris, and of Cheapside or Fleet Street in 
London, with an occasional dash of Whitechapel and 
the Minories, and of Liverpool and Dublin. It is 
longer, more crowded, and fuller of fine buildings 
than the Boulevards des Italiens, as bustling as 
Cheapside, and has a sky above it as bright as the 
sky of Venice. Thoroughly Parisian in its aspect, 
it seems to have taken its tone from France and 
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Continental Europe. The frequent flag-staffs on 
the roofs of public buildings, the array of banners 
from the windows, and the splendid military pa- 
rades, would make an Englishman feel that he is 
not among his own people were not his ears con- 
stantly regaled by the familiar vernaculars of the 
cities of St. Paul’s and of St. Patrick’s. 

Mr. Mackay’s fancy appears to revel in the re- 
membrance of the oysters of New York. On taking 
leave of his host of the Waterloo Hotel, at Liverpool, 
that urbane functionary envied him his trip to Amer- 
ica, because he would get such delicious oysters, 
kindly assuring him that ‘‘ New York beats all crea- 
tion for oysters.” The reality proved fully equal to 
the prediction. Such oysters never before enchant- 
ed the palate of the epicure. Broadway swarms 
with fascinating saloons where oysters as large as a 
lady’s hand are to be had at all hours. The prepa- 
tration of these bivalves is one of the fine arts of New 
York. They are not only eaten from the shell, as in 
England, but cooked in no less than twenty, or per- 
haps a hundred different ways. Mr. Mackay’s imag- 
ination actually runs wild at the reminiscence of the 
hours devoted to these exquisite dainties. ‘‘Oys- 
ters pickled, stewed, baked, roasted, fried, and scol- 
loped; oysters made into soups, patties, and pud- 
dings; oysters with condiments and without condi- 
ments; oysters for breakfast, dinner, and supper; oys- 
ters without stint or limit, fresh as the fresh air, and 
almost as abundant,” are among the delights which 
a bountiful Nature has provided for the palates of the 
Manhattanese. Nor was Mr. Mackay alone the sub- 
ject of the soft illusion. He relates an anecdote of a 
distinguished English earl, who, on a recent visit to 
the United States, found nothing more attractive 
than to wander up and down Broadway at night, 
and visit the principal oyster-saloons in succession, 
regaling himself upon fried oysters at one place, 
upon stewed oysters at another, upon roasted oysters 
at a third, and winding up the evening with a dish 
of oysters ‘‘on the half shell.” On leaving New 
York to return to England, he miscalculated the 
time of sailing of the steamer, and found that he had 
an hour and a half upon his hands. ‘‘ What shall 
we do?” said the American friend who had come to 
see him off. ‘ Return to Broadway,” said his lord- 
ship, ‘‘and have some more oysters.” 

The hotel life in America appeared to Mr. Mackay, 
as it does to most intelligent foreign travelers, a 
strange social anomaly. The British isles possess 
no such caravansaries as the hotels of the principal 
cities in the United States. The monster Hotel du 
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Louvre in Paris is scarcely to be compared with such 
establishments as the St. Nicholas, the Metropolitan, 
the Astor House, and many others in New York. 
Some of them make up from five hundred to a thou- 
sand beds. The cookery is in general excellent. 
Mr. Mackay was especially astonished at the bounti- 
ful breakfasts, with their miscellaneous distribution 
of “fish, flesh, and fowl, fresh meat and salt meat, 
eggs, omelets, wheaten bread, rye bread, corn bread, 
corn cakes, rice cakes, and buckwheat cakes—the 
last mentioned a greater delicacy than England can 
show.” For the traveling community he considers 
the hotels as very comfortable, very luxurious, very 
cheap, and very lively. But for permanent resi- 
dents, husbands, wives, and children, who perhaps 
compose one half of the occupants of these establish- 
ments, the saving of trouble and expense is at a 
fearful sacrifice of the domestic amenities. No En- 
glishman can regard the publicity and exposure to 
which his family are thus subjected as conducive 
to the true happiness and charm of wedded life. 

Onarriving at Boston Mr. Mackay was struck with 
the quiet and sedate appearance of that city as com- 
pared with the French and foreign aspect of New 
York. It is very picturesque, very clean, and very 
English. Although the New Yorkers, the Phila- 
delphians, and many others, hold the high preten- 
sions of the Bostonians in scorn, and speak of them 
contemptuously as utter Yankees, there can be no 
doubt, in the opinion of Mr. Mackay, that, in point 
of cultivation and refinement, Boston, if it do not 
excel, is not excelled by any city in the Union. One 
of its chief attractions to the poet-traveler was the 
book-store of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, ‘‘ two as- 
sociates who have published more poetry, and if re- 
port speak truly, made more money by it than any 
other publishers in America.” This place is the 
favorite lounge of the literary celebrities of Boston 
and Cambridge. Here Longfellow looks in on a 
sunny day to have achat. Here Agassiz, leaving 
his beloved turtles and fishes for a while, shows his 
genial and benevolent face. Here Holmes, the 
** Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” Whipple, the 
keenest of American critics, Felton, who combines 
Grecian learning with Homeric hospitality, Emer- 
son, the wizard-sage of Concord, come to give or re- 
ceive the news of theday. ‘ Here poets, poctesses, 
lecturers, preachers, professors, and newspaper edi- 
tors have combined, without premeditation, to es- 
tablish a sort of literary exchange, where they may 
learn what books are forthcoming, and talk together 
upon literature and criticism.” 

One feature distinguishes Boston from every oth- 
er American city. It is the great metropolis of lec- 
turers, Unitarian preachers, and poets. ‘‘In walk- 
ing along Washington Street, and meeting a gentle- 
manly-looking person with a decent coat and a clean 
shirt, the traveler may safely put him down as ei- 
ther a lecturer, a Unitarian minister, or a poet; 
possibly the man may be, Cerberus-like, all three 
at once. In Boston, the onus lies upon every re- 
spectable person to prove that he has not written a 
sonnet, preached a sermon, or delivered a lecture ; 
and few there are above the station of the lowest 
kind of handicraftsmen who could lay their hands 
upon their hearts and plead not guilty to one or the 
other of these charges.” 

Mr. Mackay visited New Orleans in the month of 
February, at which season the Crescent City was in 
all its glory. The beauty of a Southern spring pre- 
sented a delightful contrast to the bleak and snowy 
fields which he had so recently left. The sky was 
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of bright, unclouded blue; the grass beautifully 
green; the plum, peach, and apple trees were in full 
and luxuriant bloom of white and purple; and the 
breeze on the river came laden with the balm of 
roses and jessamines. On approaching the city, the 
sugar plantations on either bank of the river, with 
the picturesque white houses, each in the midst of 
gardens, adorned with the orange-tree, the evergreen 
oak, the magnolia, and the cypress, presented a brill- 
iant spectacle. Nor did the city itself fall behind 
the attractions of the vicinity. The celebrated St. 
Charles Hotel was swarming with near a thousand 
guests. Weary with the seclusion and dullness of 
the winter, the planters, with their wives and daugh- 
ters, had escaped from the monotony of their plant- 
ations, to enjoy the gayety of New Orleans, The 
ladies, at least a hundred in number, enlivened the 
breakfast table with the full splendor both of their 
charms and of their jewelry. Dinner exhibited a 
still more brilliant scene, with a dazzling profusion 
of pearls and diamonds and gorgeous dresses. The 
drawing-rooms after diner outshine the glories of 
the Queen of Sheba, combined with the most remark- 
able features of the court of Queen Mob. The most 
beautiful of the daughters of the South are seen side 
by side with the chance wayfarers, well dressed or 
ill-dressed, clean or travel-stained, who can pay for 
a night’s lodging or a day’s board at this mighty 
caravansery. The out-door life of New Orleans 
made a no less vivid impression on the mind of the 
traveler. The far-famed levee, with the steam- 
boats unloading their rich freights of cotton, sugar, 
and molasses, from Mississippi, Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee, and of pork, flour, corn, and whisky from 
the upper and inland regions of Missouri, Ilinois, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, presented a lively and pictur- 
esque panorama, that could hardly find its parallel 
in Europe. The docks of Liverpool, with all their 
bustle and animation, can not be compared, in this 
respect, with the levee of the Crescent City. ‘‘ The 
fine open space, the clear atmosphere, the joyous- 
ness and alacrity of the negroes, the countless throngs 
of people, the forests of funnels and masts, the pleth- 
ora of cotton and corn, the roar of arriving and de- 
parting steamboats, and the deeper and more con- 
stant roar of the multitude, all combine to impress 
the imagination with visions of wealth, power, and 
dominion, and to make the levee as attractive to the 
philosopher as it must be to the merchant and man 
of business.” 

After employing his limited time to excellent ad- 
vantage in his varied tour, Mr. Mackay takes leave 
of this country in Boston, where he was compli- 
mented with a farewell dinner by some of the em- 
inent literary men of that city. On the whole, he 
appears to have received not unfavorable impressions 
of American life, and although he frankly comments 
on some features which he could not approve, his 
criticisms are usually made in a kindly spirit, and 
with a degree of modesty and retenue for which his 
countrymen who visit the United States are not al- 
ways remarkable. He gives the American people 
ample credit for the restless enterprise and indomi- 
table energy which are every where met with; he 
recognizes their pride in the literature and language 
which they inherit by their English descent; and 
if he has occasion to point out spots on the sun of 
our national prosperity, it is not with the temper of 
a growling caviler, or an atrabilious cynic. 

Tent and Harem: Notes of an Oriental Trip, by 
CaRoLtse Paine. (Published by D. Appleton and 
Co.) In this lively volume the intelligent author- 
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ess presents the record of a residence in the East, in- 
cluding several excursions over the usual track of 
American and British travelers; an expedition to 
the upper waters of the Nile; a visit to the Pyra- 
mids; and a pilgrimage, by way of the Arabian des- 
ert, to the Holy City. Although many of the scenes 
which form the subject of her narrative have been 
described by previous travelers, her sketches have 
so much freshness and beauty that they challenge 
the attention even of those to whom their subjects 
are the most familiar. Her statements show re- 
markable considerateness, are free from exaggera- 
tion, and never aim at effect. In these features we 
have as good a pledge of their accuracy as could be 
obtained short of personal observation. The vol- 
ume is pervaded by a tone of perfect sincerity which 
does not always grace the reminiscences of travelers. 
The writer betrays no anxiety to fall in with popular 
opinion; never regards admiration as a duty, be- 
cause admiration is expected; never rushes into ec- 
stasies because others have done so before her; and 
never hesitates to express her disappointment when 
she is unable to attain the height of traditional en- 
thusiasm. Thus she frankly tells us that the Pyra- 
mids did not realize the dream of her childhood. The 
spectacle did not call forth the emotion of sublimity ; 
there was no beauty of form or construction to grat- 
ify the sight; the ascent was a bore; the Queen's 
chamber a place of inexpressible horror; and the in- 
fernal Arabs, chattering for bucksheesh, made the 
whole expedition detestable. She was, however, 
fully sensible to the impression of fairer scenes, and 
many of her descriptions evince a keen appreciation 
of natural loveliness, as well as a quick eye for the 
strange or comic features of Oriental society. 

Life of Jonathan Trumbull, Sen., by J. W. Srv- 
ART. (Published by Crocker and Brewster.) The 
subject of this biography was one of the most dis- 
tinguished sons of Connecticut, was identified with 
the progress of the Revolution in that State, was a 
personal friend of Washington, by whom he was 
pronounced one of ‘‘ the first of patriots.” He was 
born in the year 1710, in the old agricultural town 
of Lebanon. His father was Joseph Trumbull, a 
substantial, strong-minded Yankee, who, as was not 
unusual at that time, united the cultivation of a 
farm with keeping a country-store. At the age of 
thirteen Jonathan became a member of Harvard 
College, where he was honorably graduated in 1727. 
Soon after leaving college he commenced the study 
of theology ; but the death of an elder brother, who 
had been engaged in business with his father, sum- 
moned him to fill the vacant place, and he was thus 
led to renounce the profession of his choice from a 
sense of filial duty, and adopt the occupation of a 
merchant. He soon became prominent in public af- 
fairs, was appointed to im:portant offices, and found 
himself at home in the political sphere which he did 
not cease to fill until nearly the close of his life. At 
the age of twenty-three he was elected to the Colo- 
nial Legislature, and subsequently received no less 
than five successive appointments to the same office. 
After filling various subordinate posts of honor, both 
civil and military, in 1769 he was chosen Governor 
of the colony of Connecticut—the highest office in 
the gift of the people. In this capacity, during the 
whole of the Revolutionary war, his services to the 
American cause were of the highest moment—in-; 
ferior to those of few in value, and of none in fidel- 
ity, zeal, and self-sacrifice. He retired from this 
office in the spring of 1784, after a service of four- 
teen years, and having completed the seventy-third 





year of his age. His death took place in August, 
1785, after a short interval of release from his pub- 
lic labors. Few statesmen, certainly, have passed 
through such a long and uninterrupted career of of- 
ficial service. Few have left the remembrance of 
such untiring activity, such unimpeachable honor, 
such unselfish devotion to the welfare of the coun- 
try. With such admirable materials for a biog- 
raphy the-record of Governor Trumbull’s life could 
not fail to be highly instructive and interesting. 
We do not think, however, that Mr. Stuart has been 
particularly successful in his treatment of the sub- 
ject. He is entitled to credit for his patient inves- 
tigation of facts, his rich accumulation of matter, 
and the earnestness with which he has engaged in 
the composition of his work; but his narrative is 
too ambitious in its tone to be in keeping with the 
theme; it is encumbered with frequent superfluous 
digressions ; is often diffuse and verbose in expres- 
sion, and pedantic in illustration. The life of Jona- 
than Trumbull should be marked by the simplicity 
and freedom from pretense which were such prom- 
inent characteristics of its subject. 

The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D., by his son, 
Tuomas PercrvaL Buntinc. Vol. 1. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) The biography of the 
eminent Methodist preacher in this volume reaches 
to the commencement of his ministry in Liverpool, 
in 1809. It has been prepared from a large mass of 
letters and other manuscript documents in possession 
of the family of the deceased, which appear to have 
been used by the compiler with impartiality and 
good judgment. The main outlines of the protract- 
ed career of Jabez Bunting are well known to per- 
sons conversant with the religious movements of the 
age; but the details presented in this volume and 
the succeeding one will serve as the completion of 
the portraiture. 

Among the books recently issued by Harper and 
Brothers we note a new volume by Louise CHanp- 
LER Moutroy, entitled My Third Book, a collection 
of tales, written in the graceful and earnest style 
which has given such a well-deserved popularity to 
the previous productions of the authoress, and in- 
cluding several stories which have already become 
public favorites on their anonymous issue; Gerald 
Fitzgerald, a racy historical novel of French and 
Irish life; and a volume of American Wit and Hu- 
mor, with illustrations to match, by J. McLenan. 
The last-named work is partly made up from the 
multifarious contributions to the Editor’s Drawer in 
this Afagazine, which, as our readers well know, 
concentrates the offerings of myriads of facetious 
spirits who were born under the star of Momus. 

Henry St. John, Gentleman, by Joun Esten 
Cooke. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) In 
this brilliant picture- gallery of Virginia life Mr. 
Cooke has not only fully sustained his enviable repu- 
tation as an American novelist, but has added a new 
laurel to the crown which has been so cheerfully 
awarded to him by the verdict of his countrymen. 
The scene is laid in the Old Dominion, during the 
early period of the Revolution, and presents an ad- 
mirable panoramic view, not only of the domestic 
life and manners of that day, but of the opinions, 
tone of thought, and intellectual culture of the rep- 
resentative men who were then the leaders of socie- 
ty. The plot possesses a deep and well-sustained 
interest, but the peculiar charm of the volume is in 
its delicate humor, its nice delineations.of character, 
its fine dramatic power, and its constant elevation 
and purity of sentiment. 























E have not yet gone home. Weare all sitting 

by the sea or in the valleys among the hills, 

riding, boating, fishing, walking ; looking on while 

the younger people dance and play, and speculating 

and chatting as we read of our own or of foreign 
affairs. 

In an Easy Chair every thing is discussed; but, 
happily for all parties, in an easy way. The wars 
of Napoleon and the Cabinet presidency of his Em- 
press; the last new enterprise, book, or political 
movement. We sit here and watch the President 
in the White House and his Secretary of State in 
the Department, as well as the golden youth who 
whilom flaunted in Broadway, and are now flirting 
with the Misses Gunnybags wherever their venera- 
ted parent has chosen to carry them for their sum- 
mering. 

And as we sit with half-closed eyes we are pon- 
dering a letter which that worthy and venerable 
Secretary has written, and which seems to concern 
us all. It has been sharply attacked and warmly 
defend2d by men and papers of all parties. Fortu- 
nately indzed for the ease of the Easy Chair, here is 
a public question which is not a party question, and 
upon which even it may have an opinion and ex- 
press it. 

Not that an Easy Chair has not opinions upon all 
the matters which it surveys—all the questions that 
are debated around it; but it does not discuss them 
here. It makes a morning call or an evening visit 
upon you, not to wax warm with energetic and elo- 
quent difference, but to talk peaceably of pleasant 
things. Fight and differ as we may, let us have a 
moment of rest sometimes, and of human intercourse. 
The Easy Chair may differ from thousands of its 
readers in opinion, but it does not therefore believe 
them to be rascals and fools. It might even differ 
so deeply in actual life that the time should come 
when those readers and it might be drawn up in hos- 
tile array to determine the difference. What then? 
Does honor not love an honorable antagonist ? 

General Cass has written a letter in which he says 
virtually that a man can not alienate his allegiance, 
but that any government which claims the military 
service of a native of its soil may enforce that claim, 
even if such a native shall have been adopted by the 
United States as one of her children. 

The scope of the argument is very serious. Every 
man naturally asks himself two questions: First, 
Why should that claim stop with military service ? 
and, second, What kind of citizenship do they enjoy 
in the United States? 

If a government have, by the fact of a man’s birth 
subject to its jurisdiction, a perpetual claim upon the 
service of that man, it is clear enough that the gov- 
ernment must be competent to decide what kind of 
service it may require. For the foundation of the 
claim is the protection which the government affords 
the subject, of which the service is simply the ac- 
knowledgment. If, then, this holds good upon the 
military service of a man who has renounced that 
protection and placed himself under that of the laws 
of another country, in which transfer is included all 
his interests, it is valid no less upon his financial 
service. That is to say, it is just as competent for 
the government to tax the purses of its native sub- 
jects, wherever it can lay hands upon them, as it is 
to tax their time, limb, or life. In fact, it does so 
practically tax them, by taking him from his fam- 
ily and professional pursuits. 


Ciitor’'s Casy Chair. 





And what is the substance of this claim? Simply 
that a certain protection is afforded to every citizen 
while he remains under the laws within which he 
was born. Yes; but during all that time his prop- 
erty was taxed he was liable to a military summons 
which he would not have denied; he was, in fact, 
part of the force and semblance of that government, 
and his account with it was quits at every moment. 
If it were not, the contract is unfair. The gov- 
ernment can disallow the subject for what it con- 
ceives sufficient reason, but the subject can not es- 
cape the government. Now, unless it can be proved 
that he was a willing party to the contract, and 
elected to be born under such conditions, the nat- 
ural rights of man, upon which the American sys- 
tem is founded, allow him the absolute choice he 
claims. 

Moreover, it is but a claim made by certain gov- 
ernments upon principles which they assume. It 
may, therefore, be properly combated by other gov- 
ernments upon other assumed principles. Austria 
may, for instance, assert that no man born in Austria 
has any political rights at all, but must unquestion- 
ingly obey the government he finds in force. America 
may assert the original right of every man, under cer- 
tain conditions, to a share in the government which 
rules him. Now, while the Austrian remains in Aus- 
tria he can not help himself. America does not make 
laws for Austria. But when, without violating any 
penal law of Austria, he of his own will seeks to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, and after due 
ordeal becomes so, then the United States—which, 
at his request, has assumed the office of protector— 
has a rightful claim to his service upon its own prin- 
ciple. For Austria can not make laws for America. 

This will not allow criminals to escape by simply 
transferring their allegiance. International comity 
always and necessarily recognizes the difference be- 
tween political and other offenses. England, which 
has always strongly insisted upon the indefeasibili- 
ty of allegiance, is the happy asylum of political 
criminals, and harbors equally Poerio, Ledru-Rollin, 
Kossuth, and Mazzini, with Louis Philippe, Charles 
Tenth, and Don Miguel. An honest subject trans- 
ferring his allegiance, upon a deliberate choice and 
removal of his family and business, and complying 
with the necessary conditions of a new citizenship, 
is in no manner to be compared with a criminal 
against laws recognized in all civilized countries 
flying across a border for protection. 

But the United States have themselves expressed 
their view of the matter in their Constitution, which 
concedes an entirely equal citizenship between na- 
tives and aliens who have complied with the condi- 
tions, with only one exception—that the alien citi- 
zen can not hold certain offices. This is the sole 
exception, and the careful specification of that onc 
sufficiently shows the perfect equality in all other 
respects. If there are other disabilities why are 
they not specified? Did the Constitution intend to 
allow other governments to decide who should, and 
who should not, be American citizens ? 

And in a case of conflict of claims who is to de- 
cide? If an alien citizen, after living for scores of 
years in this country, with full enjoyment of all 
rights of citizenship, finds himself caught in his na- 
tive country upon the breaking out of a war between 
that and his adopted land, what is he todo? Is he 
to be shot by an American rifle, or hung by a foreign 
halter? He is bound to one government by his clear 
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choice, by taste, preference, interest, and constitu- 
tional guarantees; he is bound to the other by its 
arbitrary claim. Justice, humanity, reason, and 
common sense indicate that his loyalty goes with 
his love; and the government which, having invited 
him, has then adopted him, and upon its own fun- 
damental principle has acknowledged his right to 
choose, and has allotted him the probation necessary 
to secure the advantages of that adoption, and then 
says—if your native country claims your service she 
has a right to shoot you as a refractory subject if 
you don’t submit, but we will hang you as a trea-_ 
sonable citizen if you do—that government has con- | 
spicuously falsified itself, and displays itself to the 
scorn and ridicule of mankind. 

That is to say, dear Mr. Gunnybags—for it was 
with no less a personage that the Easy Chair held 
this argument on the loveliest of August mornings, 
while that worthy and substantial citizen stood upon 
the rocks at Bateman’ 3, Newport, waiting fora bite, | 





; mon Gunnybags and the Easy Chair converse. 


Prussia can not be enforced t a naturali 
izen of the United States who stays at home! 

This complacent conclusion by no means logically 
follows, as has been already shown; and if it did, 
what comfort is it to some unfortunate Hofer or Le- 
clere who is caught abroad and can not leave with- 
out infinite detriment to his affairs, before he is, in 
slang parlance, Mr. Gunnybags, jugged? 

So, while the inextinguishable laughter of the 
sea commented upon the celebrated letter, did Solo- 
Mr. 
Gunnybags is well known as moderate and conserv- 
ative in all his views. Of course flippant and ribald 
orators have called his moderation and conservatism 


d cit- 





| simply a putting up his face and holding the hair 


back with both his own hands, that the hands of 
other people might more conveniently slap it. Of 


' course a debauched and demoralized press has repre-~ 


sented him as a mere cat’s-paw for pulling the chest- 
nuts of shrewd monkeys out of the fire. 





and very warm and perspiring in the still, uncloud 
sun—that is to say, dear Sir, that a man who is of 
age, who obeys the. laws, who has taken out his pa- 
pers according to rule, and has done nothing wrong 
but being born of foreign parents upon foreign soil, 
is either an American citizen or he is not. He is as 
entirely an American citizen as Solomon Gunnybags, 
with the sole exception expressly mentioned in the 
Constitution, that he can not be elected President, 
etc., as, by a kind fate, Solomon Gunnybags may be— 
or he is no more an American citizen than the Cham | 
of Tartary or a Calcutta porter. For the last test | 
of citizenship, dear Mr. G., is the absolute protection | 
of the citizen. Every cannon in the American navy, | 
even gun in the army, is to be detailed, if need be, | 
to protect you and me and each one of our fellow- 
citizens who are peaceably pursuing our careers any 
where upon earth. 

And the converse is true. There is no reason in | 
the nature of the claim made by despotic govern- | 
ments upon the service of every native-born subject 
that it should not be enforced every where. When 
Great Britain said that she would have her subjects | 
wherever she found them she was logical. If Unit- | 
ed States citizenship doesn’t protect the alien citizen 
in his native land, it can not properly do it in his 
adopted country. How can the mere fact of my 
chancing to be in Austria, dear Gunnybags (excuse 
the liberty), possibly affect the integrity of my citi- 
zenship? If I am not safe there I am safe nowhere. 
If I am justly seized in Vienna as an Austrian sub- 
ject owing service, I am justly seized in New York. 

Mr. Solomon Gunnybags begged the Easy Chair 
to stop at this point while he wiped his forehead. 
The Easy Chair took the opportunity to glance at 
the excellent General Cass’s letter of June 14, 1859, 
to the excellent A. V. Hofer, Esquire, of Cincinnati, 
in explanation of his letter of May 17 to the excel- 
lent Mr. Felix Leclerc. 

When the Gunnybags’ head was wiped the Easy 
Chair returned to the charge: 

Here, dear Sir, is the Secretary of State explicitly 
stating that the doctrine of perpetual allegiance is 
absurd—that it is not allowed by the United States 
—that the American Minister in Prussia was in- 
structed to say so to the Court—and that the Prus- 
sian Court, having made a low bow, declared that 
nothing was further from its intention than to re- 
cede from its claim—that it would enforce it against 
every native-born Prussian who owed duties at the 
time he emigrated; and the excellent Secretary 








placidly informs Mr. Hofer that the local laws of 





But Sol Gunnybags laughs such aspersions 
to scorn. He is sagacious enough to see that the 
Amcrican doctrine is necessarily the right of aliena- 
tion of allegiance—that every man may justly choose 
| his own domicile and the laws to which he will be 
subject. In fact, General Cass must be careful or 
| he may find his reputation for consistent conserva- 
tism in danger, says Solomon Gunnybags. 





Tue Easy Chair knows that ladies eschew pol- 
itics, but he can not help thinking that they will 
| have a certain interest in the conversation he has 
just recorded held by the sea at Newport. Because 
| who knows what is in store? 

There was Miss Bel. Jodd—not a gayer girl on 
all the American sea-coast in the month of July. 
| What on earth, said she, can men find to talk about 
polities ? Always politics and wine! W ho shall 
be next President, and how old the bottle is! Men, 
| said Miss Bel. Jodd, are the most trifling and light- 
tongued of human beings! It is now not two weeks 
since it came out that Miss Bel. Jodd is engaged to 
young Gruyere Lager. Sly fellow! he was always 
slipping out from those political and vinous debates 
and agreeing with Miss Bel. Jodd; driving her in 
the dust; riding with her in the dust; walking 
with her in the dust; doing every thing, in fact, as 
every thing is done at Newport, in the dust. Scaree 
was she ged, the wedding-day appointed, the 
bridal tour in golden September to the banks of the 
Rhine, to the Hartz, to the Danube, to all delight- 
ful spots in dear Vaterland, arranged, than young 
Lager comes to her with a dismal face. 

**Schatz,” he says. 

** What do you mean ?” says she. 

‘My sweetest Liebchen!” he exclaims, with 
clasped hands and a look of agony. 

“ What is your leebshen ?” she asks in consterna- 
tion, thinking it was some precious thing he had 
lost. 

‘*My dearest Bel.” 

‘*Ah! now I understand. Well.” 

“Oh dear me! ’ist so schwer!” he said again, 
with such an air that Miss Jodd entreated him to 
compose himself. 

“Oh my Gruyere, restrain yourself! 
horses lame ?” 

He shook his head negatively. 

**Ts the wagon broken ?” 

He shook No again. 

“Have you got to go into mourning for any 
body 2” 





Are your 
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No. 

‘* Have you spent all your money ?” 

No, shook the wretched young man, 

“You haven't lost my diamond engagement ring?” 


No. 

*¢Oh! well then,” said Miss Jodd, with a relieved 
aspect, ‘‘it can’t be any thing very serious ;” and 
she grew calm again, for she had been really dis- 
tressed for a moment, thinking that the horses had 
fallen lame, or that some other catastrophe had hap- 
pened. 

‘We can’t go!” said Gruyere Lager, bitterly. 

“What!” shrieked Miss Bel. 

“*We can’t take that European trip!” shouted Mr. 


Tr. 

“Then I won’t be married!” said she, sullenly. 

**O weh!” said he, sadly. 

At last it occurred to Miss Bel. Jodd, who is a 
lady of great intelligence, to ask why. Then Mr. 
Lager replied : 

“* Because I am a Prussian.” 

‘* Fiddle, diddle; you are naturalized.” 

‘¢Tt makes no difference. Here is General Cass’s 
letter.” 

And so saying, Gruyere Lager put a copy of that 
document into her hands. 

“Pooh!” said Miss Jodd, who is a lady of great 
energy, “if General Cass says that, General Cass is 
an “ig 

She added something which sounded as the Gen- 
eral’s name might if you didn’t C it. 

But it was allin vain. There was, there is, the 
letter. Gruyere Lager pleads in vain for matri- 
mony. He proposes going to Nova Scotia, and 
quotes Mr. Cozzens’s charming ‘‘ Acadia”—he pro- 
poses the Havana, and quotes Mr. Dana—he pro- 
poses many places, and quotes Bayard Taylor. The 
obdurate Miss Jodd shakes her head at all. The ob- 
durate Miss Jodd, who has grown immensely polit- 
ical within a few days, and no longer laughs at gen- 
tlemen who talk politics, but, on the contrary, has 
teased Mr. Gunnybags to tell her what the Easy 
Chair was saying to him upon the rocks, has, as she 
says, communicated her ultimatum to Mr. Gruyere 
Lager. It was, in fact, only last evening that she 





said : 

‘*My dear Gruyere, I agreed to marry you under 
certain implied conditions. Jtem, a pair of horses. 
Item, diamond solitaires. Item, a new ring at least 
every two months. Jtem, two months at Newport 
every summer. Jtem, two thousand a year for my 
wardrobe, exclusive of jewelry and other gifts from 
you. Jtem, and to begin with, a trip to Europe, and 
to go while there where I please. If you will con- 
form to these conditions, I will marry you even be- 
fore Dr. Taylor returns to town. I don’t care if we 
have a morning wedding at old Trinity here in New- 
port, and a breakfast afterward at Selina Gunny- 
bags’s. Bring me, my dear Gruyere, the certificate 
of passage; swear that you are dealing honestly; and 
your fond Bel. is yours forever.” 

That is the celebrated Jodd ultimatum, which is 
now the gossip of the selecter circles of the nobility 
and fashion. Miss Jodd’s action is of course pain- 
ful—very painful; but what can she do? General 
Cass has deliberately thwarted her intention of con- 
ferring nuptial happiness upon Gruyere Lager. Un- 
til the Secretary withdraws his letier the young 
gentleman’s happiness must remain thwarted. 

And what a situation hisis! It is now well un- 
derstood why he has suddenly become so indifferent 
to the set of his trowsers, and why he has even been 


seen in the evening in a frock coat! Such reckless 
despair excites the liveliest sympathy, and it was 
mentioned, as an added instance of the extremity 
of his condition, that he had thrown a 2} bit upon 
the table at W—tson’s, and saw it swept away with- 
out a shudder. It was even said—but it was evi- 
dently a wild rumor, serving only to show the ex- 
citement in regard to the matter—that he had worn 
the same morning tie twice. The thing is clearly 
impossible, but his situation is sad enough without 
that. 

This is the way, ladies, in which you, who sneer 
at politics and wish men wouldn’t be always gossip- 
ing about them, may be directly affected by them— 
in this way even the Secretary of State may become 
of interest to you, and his letters be read by you. 
Innocent Secretary! How little he dreamed, when 
tossing off that easy-going epistle to Mr. Hofer, that 
he was keeping young Gruyere Lager a bachelor! 

We are all interested, ladies. Down with the 
Hofer letter! Who's for a direct appeal to the 
President—a man with a heart for the ladies? 
Henceforth do not plead that it is none of your af- 
fairs. Think how many American wives might be 
widowed, American children orphaned, and Ameri- 
can homes desolated, if General Cass’s naughty doc- 
trine should prevail. 





Tue great balloon experiment was tried in July, 
and can not be called a failure, even if it were not 
strictly successful. Professor Wise, a famous aero- 
naut, who has ascended more than two hundred and 
fifty times, holds that, at a certain altitude, a steady 
current prevails from west to east—a kind of aerial 
Gulf stream—which, if you once reach it and remain 
in it, will bear you constantly in the easterly direc- 
tion. 

Under the direction of Mr. La Mountain, Mr. Ga- 
ger, Mr. Wise, and Mr. Hyde ascended with him 
from St. Louis on the evening of July 1, 1859, at 
about seven o'clock, and descended near Sackett’s 
Harbor, on the shore of Lake Ontario, in New York, 
the next day at about two o'clock, having traveled 
nearly a thousand miles in about nineteen hours. 

The immediate cause of their descent at that time 
and place was the endeavor to land two of the com- 
pany, which brought the balloon within the range 
of a terrible storm that was raging, and ii which it 
became ungovernable. 

The object was to reach the sea-coast as near the 
city of New York as possible. The aeronauts did 
not succeed in that, but they made the longest and 
most rapid aerial journey upon record. The last en- 
terprise of the kind was that of Mr. Green, the En- 
glish aeronaut, in his famous Nassau balloon, in 
which he made the trip from London to Weilburg 
between 1} of one day and 6 and 7 o'clock of the fol- 
lowing morning. Mr. Green’s balloon was about fif- 
ty feet in diameter, and he traveled about five hun- 
dred miles in eighteen hours. The Wise-La Mount- 
ain balloon was sixty feet in diameter, and traveled 
nearly a th d miles in ni hours. Thus it 
is the longest and fastest aerial journey ever made, 
The point achieved was the easterly direction; and 
if the good reader will remember that a thousand 
miles is a third of the distance across the ocean, he 
may the better understand Mr. Wise’s confidence 
that, if there only be a current of the kind he as- 
serts, and which his voyage partially proves, cross- 
ing the ocean is not so utterly futile a project. If 
he can literally come over the plains from California, 








it will not be so impracticable to sail in summer 
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across the ocean. For these experiments, however, 
more money is required than he is like to get. 

The common feeling is that aerostation is a sci- 
ence as unstable as the wind, and little has yet been 
accomplished to change that feeling. But it is a 
very modern science. It was only in 1766 that the 
extreme lightness of hydrogen gas was discovered 
by Cavendish. In 1782 Cavallo with small success 
tried it in a balloon. In 1783 the Montgolfier broth- 
ers sent up a heated-air balloon. In the same year 
a hydrogen balloon was sent up, held by a rope. In 
November of the same year, after two or three small 


successes of sending balloons adrift, Pilatre de Rozier | 


ascended—first of men. During the close of the 
century ascensions were not uncommon. The fa- 
mous chemist, Gay-Lussac, went up to experiment 
upon air and heat and electricity. In 1794 the 
French organized a balloon corps to ascend and ob- 
serve the distribution of the enemy. The corps op- 
erated at Munberge and Charleroi. But the practice 
was soon abandoned. 

The new French war in Italy has developed all 
the ingenious devices of the old military tactics. A 
day or two before the great battle of Solferino the 
brothers Godard brought their balloon apparatus in 
two or three artillery wagons to the camp, and after 
minutely studying the map of the country, received 
from General Fanti permission to experiment a mile 
beyond the great shin of Montechiaro. There M. 
Eugéne Godard ascended more than half a mile, and 
satisfactorily reported that there were no Austrians 
within five or six miles of Montechiaro. 

The recent attempt of Messrs. Wise and La 
Mountain has excited universal comment, and will 
form an illuminated chapter in the history of aerosta- 
tion. Each of the gentlemen concerned has prepared 
an elaborate account of the trip. The party were per- 
fectly provisioned in every respect, and the voyage 
appears to have been one of pure satisfaction, except 
that they were very cold. Mr. Wise was very near- 
ly suffocated by the gas escaping while he was sleep- 
ing with his mouth near the aperture of escape, and 
the tornado nearly destroyed them. Yet they might 
have escaped the tornado by keeping up, and the 
mischance of Mr. Wise was strictly an accident. 
The only difficulty in the nature of the case was the 
cold, and that will perhaps destroy all the advantage 
of the perpetual aerial trade-wind, even should it be 
discovered. Acrostation may have the same end for 
practical purposes that arctic navigation has, and 
be utterly useless after all. Science, however, as 
usual, will have had the bite out of the sunny side 
of the peach, whatever befalls commerce and the 
Post-office Department. 

Among the curious facts which the discussion of 
this effort has elicited is one which we find mention- 
ed in the masterly, trenchant, and brilliant ‘‘ Re- 
view of the Week” in the Boston Traveler, and 
which we gladly pluck from the fleeting files of a 
daily paper. The writer says that a friend has 
pointed out to him two lines translated from the 
French of Du Bartas by Sylvester, in 1592, ‘* which 
are certainly curious, if there be no doubt as to their 
authenticity :” 

“* Against one shipe that skips from stars to ground, 
From wave to wave, like windy ballones bound.” 
He says further, that the drawing of a balloon is 

reported to have been seen in a book published in 
1701, as representing something that existed long 
before. 

Of a science so entirely undeveloped no wise man 
will venture any rash assertions. To say that a bal- 


loon must always be at the mercy of the wind, is, pri- 
ma facie, as foolish as to say that a ship must always 
be at the will of the waters. Let us wait. Per- 
haps we can go to England between four sunsets! 
At least ’tis worth waiting for. 

N.B.—And no sea-sickness. 





Anp Monsieur Blondin has walked across the 
| Niagara River on a tight-rope. He has done it 
; more than once. He has raised a bottle by a rope 
| from a steamer below. He has put his head in a 
sack, As we write he has agreed to carry some ad- 
venturous gentleman in his arms. Let us hope 
that when we are read Monsieur Blondin may not 
have crossed once too often. 

Such a feat shows great nerve. It is, perhaps, 
really no more dangerous than crossing from the 
stage of a theatre to the highest row of boxes. In 
case of a fall the chances of escape are very slight. 
But since it is a nerve which is entirely confined to 
the actor, and since the advantages of nerve are 
made evident enough in ways that do not involve a 
risk of life, it is to be hoped that, if M. Blondin is 
not lost during his promenades, he will relinquish 
them forever at the close of the summer. 

The final cause of his performance is, of course, 
money. He is recompensed by the proprietors of 
pleasure-gardens, as we learn, upon both sides of the 
river. This seems highly probable, for one does not 
readily fancy his doing it for fame. 

But if this be so, a Spanish bull-fight or a Havana 
cock-pit seem to be very amiable and lightsome 
amusements in the comparison. For the attraction, 
of course, in M. Blondin’s affair, is not walking a 
tight-rope; that is common enough. But it is the 
chance of seeing a man whirled into the boiling 
abyss of the river. What a pleasant summer recrea- 
tion! What an agreeable novelty! What an ad- 
dition to the attractions of the cataract! 








Ow the other hand, a young Mr. Winship, of Bos- 
ton, has lectured upon physical training of another 
kind, and illustrated the operation of his principles 
by his own example, having exhibited an almost 
unprecedented muscular power in lifting and sup- 
porting great weights. His system is simple and 
practicable; the two cardinal points apparently be- 
ing persistence and moderation. You are to keep 
doing, and are never tooverdo. But by small begin- 
nings, gradually increasing from day to day, a re- 
markable muscular condition may be produced by 
any man. Mr. Winship raised a heavier mass than 
any man has ever before lifted. 

But there was no gratification of a taste for the 
horrible in what he did. There was no risk to him- 
self or to others. M. Blondin showed what nerve a 
man may have, but he showed it at a needless expo- 
sure of his life. Mr. Winship showed what muscle 
a man may have, and in a perfectly agreeable and 
quiet way. 

In the case of a performance like the former it is 
useless to try to conceal the fool-hardiness under the 
plea of nerve. The direct exposure of life is a se- 
rious offense. If the experiment of showing nerve 
| can not be tried upon more decent terms, why try it ? 
| If he had tumbled into the river, what then? Would 

it have proved that nerve was not a good thing? 
No. Would it have proved that a man could not 
cross the Niagara River upon a tight-rope? No. 
Would it have shown that M. Blondin was not a 
man of nerve? No; for that he has sufficiently 
proved elsewhere. Nothing would have been proved 
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or disproved. A.man would have met a violent 
death. The thousands of spectators would have shud- 
dered for an instant, and then M. Blondin would have 
had the reward of Sam Patch—the fame of a fool. 





WueEn a man shoots the seducer of his wife, and 
his subsequent acquittal upon a charge of murder is 
justified by the feeling of the community, the secret 
of that justification is that the husband's honor has 
been outraged by an offense which precludes his ever 
again fulfilling the marital relation with his wife. 
The offender is punished for destroying the home of 
a happy husband, et cetera. For robbing him of an 
untold future of conjugal bliss, and so forth. 

This is the fact. This is the general practice and 
feeling. How foolish and futile that feeling is, the 
Easy Chair has heretofore stated. 

But when the offender, who is certainly responsi- 
ble for only half of the crime, is shot down in cold 
blood, and when the tumult of voices approving the 
deed—for the reasons above-mentioned—has hardly 
yet died away, and the husband resumes the future 
which was theoretically destroyed, and returns to 
the wife whose affections had been theoretically 
alienated from him, and rebuilds the home which 
had been theoretically laid waste—then, what ? 

It is not a business to debate at length ; although 
no faithful Easy Chair, in a monthly summary of 
significant social events, could fail to mention it. 
But if it be possible, according to the rules which 
appear to govern these matters—and which seem to 
us both senseless and inhuman—if it be possible for 
conjugal relations to be resumed within five months, 
was the offense so sore that nothing but the sudden 
murder of the offender could atone for it? If it were 
only a difference to be compounded in a few weeks, 
was it not enough to warn the offender that his 
crime was known, and let him go? For what kind 
of honor is this which one month murders a man for 
seducing a wife, and the third or fourth month after 
‘* buries the past ?” 

Yes, and with the past a ghastly corpse is buried. 
With the past, not the happiness—as it turns out, 
after all—of the *‘injured” person, but the life-long 
peace of the innocent relations of the injurer, is 
buried. 

These things may not be so. We may have sup- 
posed a case that never happened. Still the reflec- 
tion is not lost. Still it is well worth while for us 
to review our theories upon these subjects ; to emar- 
cipate ourselves from a dull and sanguinary tradi- 
tion ; to consider whether there is no new type of 
manhood and of gentlemanhood in the days that are 
bright with the preaching of a universal humanity ; 
to see clearly, to believe as clearly, and to show as 
bravely, that the course for an honest, heroic, God- 
fearing and man-loving human being, when he is 
most sorely wounded, is not the abandonment of his 
whole soul to devilish revenges, described in pretty 
terms as ‘‘ the instincts of a man ;” but so to behave 
that the world may see that it is possible for an hon- 
orable man who is deeply injured to be neither a 
devil nor a brute, nor a prey to furious passions. 





Tue Easy Chair must frankly allow that during 


cause had no music of association—no appeal of sym- 
pathy. 

This is all different in Italy. The Italians are as 
truly fighting for their independence as our fathers 
were. Do we think they can not get it, or can not 
use it ifthey do? O fainting heart and feeble faith, 
what chance was there for our fathers! and what 
if Bourbon France had doubted our ability to use 
our liberty? Who made us the judges of the possi- 
ble posterior action of a people as earnestly fighting 
for liberty as ever we fought? What was the light 
touch of the finger of English pared 
with the loin-heavy weight of Austrian despotism 
and tyranny? 

Oh! if there be any man who deserves to live 
under Austrian rule forever, it is the American cit- 
izen who sniffs and sneers at the noble efforts of 
heroes who die by scores under this summer sun, un- 
named and unknown forever, except by the loving 
eyes that weep for them, and can not be consoled ; 
the fond hearts that bleed for them and break! 

There was once a day—it is not so very many 
| years removed—when the generous soul of this coun- 

try was touched and melted by the spectacle of a na- 
tion raising its hand against the oppressor. Henry 
| Clay, Daniel Webster—if we do not mistake—Ed- 
ward Everett also, in the first flow of youthful feel- 
| ing, spoke ardently for Greece. Who, school-boys 
within thirty years, has not shouted in ringing 
measure : 
** Again to the battle, Achaians! 
| Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance! 
! Our land, the first garden of Liberty's tree, 

Has been, and shall yet be the land of the free!” 
| Yes, and one of our honored poets sang his finest 
| song in memory of Marco Bozzaris. 
| Have we changed so deeply? Has that which 
| was so honorable and glorious in Greece become dull 
j and cold in Italy? Or is it the name of Napoleon 
that frightens us? 

But even in the worst view, who would for a mo- 
ment seriously compare the advantages of French 
and Austrian domination in Italy ? 
| And the worst view is not necessary, because Louis 

Napoleon evidently does understand, as he declares, 
the condition and necessity of the age. 
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Our Foreign Bureau. 


AST month, in a certain lazy way, we loitered 
with our readers over the fields of Northern 
| Italy, where the war was placed; we lingered in 
view of the sunsets that reddened the Lago di Gar- 
| da, and sauntered southward to where the walled 
| Mantua sits on her islands in the Mincian lake. 
| We, like all the world, were in expectancy ; and 
| the eagerness of our outlook for some crowning bat- 
| tle forbade all dwelling upon the details of the bat- 
| tles that had gone by. Now expectancy is over. 
|  Solferino came with its bloody holocaust. 
Then, the armistice. 
| Next, and last, the peace of the Emperors. 
We call it the peace of the Emperors, because we 
fear it is not the peace of the people. 
| We write in knowledge only of the leading pro- 











these peaceful summer months much of our social | visions of the treaty: Venetia remaining Austrian ; 
gossip is of Italy and the war. For most persons who | Lombardy handed over to Sardinia; other Italian 
are only now coming into middle age this war is the | States (as many as choose) forming with these a 
first really great war. The Crimea was too remote. | federated nation, with Pope for titular but power- 


The charge at Balaklava, the capture of the Mala- | less monarch. 
koff, and Florence Nightingale were the three points | 
of interest. 


And has the Italian liberty-dream come true then? 
But the places and the names and the | Only so short a campaign, and so grand a resurrec- 
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tion of the Southern nationality? They must needs 
be very sanguine who think it. 

Are there rejoicings at the peace, then? Ay, 
there are hearty rejoicings; but let us see with whom 
they are greatest. 

All the commercial world of France rejoices; all 
the good bourgeois who have fretted at the falling 
off in trade; men who like stability and quietude ; 
men who light up their hotels along the Boulevard 
and the Chausée d’Antin with more fiery zeal for a 
peace than for a victory. All the ecclesiastical pop- 
ulation of France rejoices (and good Jesuits every 
where), because the Pope, for his little hour, is safe 
again, and because the Church, by both Emperors, 
is placed before the Nationalities. Mercantile En- 
gland rejoices naturally enough; there is no lubri- 
cator for the machinery of Manchester like the oil 
of peace. 

The great army of mothers (who have sons there 
upon the banks of the Mincio) rejoice ; and men and 
women every where, of humane instincts, might well 
rejoice that the fearful murders, the fierce fighting 
is ended—if indeed the ending were final. But the 
angry murmurs which reach us from Tuscany, from 
Modena, from Turin, and from the corps of Garibaldi, 
assure us that there will be fighting again before 
Italy gives up forever. 

In fact, the work is unfinished; the peace thorough- 
ly unsatisfying. Nobody who felt a vital interest in 
the success of the Italian movement can possibly 
think otherwise. It is useless and needless to talk of 
Louis Napoleon, or Cavour, or Emanuel, in this con- 
nection ; the men, and their disabilities, caprices, or 
ambition, sink into insignificance beside the grand 
fact of a nation struggling to free herself from old 
and tyrannous wrong. The struggle was good and 
brave while it lasted; but suddenly a great ally 
withdraws—the great ally being master of his own 
movements, and measurer of his own generosities. 
Unfortunately the great ally does something more 
than withdraw; he makes a treaty with the op- 
pressor of Italy, in virtue of which the old oppression 
shall only be lifted from a portion of Italy ; in fact, 
the great ally conducts matters altogether as if he 
were better able to judge of what may suit Italian 
wants than the Italians themselves. 

Perhaps he may be; shrewd certainly he is, to a 
most.extraordinary degree ; but yet it is plain as day 
that these Italians are by no means satisfied with his 
disposition of them. Plain as day it is that the men 
of Venetia and the men of Tuscany have a soul as 
well as the men of Lombardy ; plain as day it is that 
any diplomatic bargain which leaves the two-headed 
eagle of Austria over the door-way of the Doge’s 
palace is a bargain that will not be submitted to ex- 
cept upon compulsion. 

Poor Italy! And how strangely the cravings and 
the broken hopes of the people of the peninsula are 
forgotten now in discussion of the policy and action 
of the silent Emperor! 

What plan is he ripening? What combination 
did he fear? How stands he with Francis-Joseph ? 
Such questions are answered in a hundred ways in 
a hundred different companies; while Italy yonder 
suffers silently. Once again, how stands this mat- 
ter as between the French Emperor and Italy? A 
strong freebooter has in some by-gone time forced 
his way into our little patrimonial estate by the sea. 
He assumes possession, and riots in the riches we 
had gathered; and makes us do his bidding, or else 
thrusts us into confinement. Once or twice we lay 
our plans secretly, and with a startling cry for help 








to God’s good men every where we try to drive out 
the freebooter and hold our own again; but we can 
not. He has guns, and we have none; soldiers, and 
we have none; friends among the kings, and we 
have none : only (to help us) sweet traditions of art 
and song, that kindle pity among the poets and 
brave words from the eloquent—traditions and 
hopes—only these. 

A certain cousin of Savoy, who has inherited a 
share of these same traditions, is outspoken in his 
sympathy—so outspoken and so earnest that he pro- 
vokes the Austrian freebooter into a foray upon his 
own Savoyard inheritance; and so strong is the free- 
booter that he may gorge himself with the patrimo- 
ny of our cousin as well as our own. And so he 
would have done if an Imperial neighbor from over 
the mountains had not come to aid the Savoyard— 
come, too, with glowing promises for all of us. 

We welcome the new-comer and his armies as 
hardly any man or men was ever welcomed before: 
we talk hopefully—daring to speak again; we thank 
Heaven for the dawning of a new day. 

And the Austrian freebooter gives battle, and is 
worsted; and another battle, and retreats. 

The homes and faces of all our neighbors are light- 
ed up with hopes and joys that are contagious. Dear 
blood is shed freely, and hearts are made desolate ; 
but sick hearts are cured of grief when we look to- 
ward that gonfalon of liberty which we see stream- 
ing in the west from every house-top. The sweet 
and the tender traditions of old seem no longer tra- 
ditions, but hour by hour grow into vital and pres- 
ent possessions. Horrible is the crash and the din 
of battles; but we, so thirsting for the rain, smile 
at the heaviest thunder and the lightning. 

Already half our patrimonial estate is delivered 
of the oppressor ; we hear murmurs that the deliv- 
erer will be only another oppressor; we believe no- 
thing of it: our hearts are open and trustful. Why, 
indeed, deceive us? They tell us he is ambitious ; 
but can ambition find a prouder réle than, in the 
face of the world, and in defiance of all old-time 
usages (diplomatic conventionalities), to restore to 
us our inheritance? They tell us he has sometime 
made promises which have been broken: shall we, 
therefore, who ask no promises, refuse gratitude and 
welcome ? 

There are those who tell us he can in no form be 
trusted, and that we should scorn his aid. But sure- 
ly we may trust his ability, since it has been prov- 
en; why not also his good-will, so freely declared, 
and applauded by the world? Criminal though he 
may be, he is the representative of a higher and 
juster and more hopeful civilization than is known 
by the freebooter whose blighting rule is over us. 

Besides all which, we who suffer are people of 
warm hearts and quick feelings ; and he who declares 
his sympathy, and proves it by such grand blow as 
this imperial neighbor has given, shall have honor 
and grateful memorial. 

Already half the old patrimony is ours; traditions 
are gliding into life, when suddenly there is pause. 

War is fearful; but this silence after battle is to 
us more fearful. Half free, to be sure: why not 
wholly? The iron is cooling while the hammer is 
so long poised; never was such malleable fitness for 
a good stroke. Already we seem restored to digni- 
ty, as inheritors of ourown. We have indulged in 
outspoken scorn of the oppressor, which, if he retain 
the power, he may resent fearfully. 

And he will; for our imperial neighbor has stayed 
his hand. The half of your inheritance, he says, is 
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free of the oppressor; for the rest, he must retain it 
still. 

Has this imperial neighbor done well for us, or 
ill! 
ther than any Christian is under obligation to light- 
en the sufferings of the oppressed (and there were so 
many better Christians who did nothing!). 

There was something, indeed, in his language that 
led us to hope that our whole inheritance, and not 
the half only, should be restored ; but if the language 
amounted to a promise, it was a voluntary, and not 
an exacted promise (and there were so many neigh- 
bors who promised nothing, and performed no more!). 

Of course no man is bound to help a suffering 
neighbor by any thing but the law of kindness; 
and as between nations the law of kindness is alto- 
gether a Quixotic law. Does any body suppose that 
philanthropic England is bound in any way to help 
suffering Italy, however bitter the suffering? Does 
any body suppose that well-mannered and well-bred 
England will ever use harsher language toward 
the august monarch of Hapsburg than the courtly 
language of diplomatic and tender expostulation ? 
Does any body suppose that the far-away Anglican 
neighbor could ever find resolution to ‘‘gird up his 
loins like a man,” and say to this Hapsburg oppress- 
or, ‘* Lift away your iron hand yonder from those 
suffering people of Italy, or my war-ships shall bat- 
ter down Trieste ?” 

Of course not. A man of vulgar associations like 
Louis Napoleon might say as much, and carry out 
his threat half-way: whereat all the quidnuncs 
would be scenting a great plan of his for swallow- 
ing Europe in his gorge. 

And so, upon the whole, we think Louis Napoleon 
a great philanthropist, then? Christian philanthro- 
pist, certainly not; but we believe him possessed of 
a very human philanthropy—which is half Christian 
and half devilish: having courage to proclaim his 
generous instincts in the face of musty diplomatic 
conventionalities, and working toward them in a 
way that is not fettered by any prescriptive law of 
courts, but only by his fears or doubts as a man. 
Those fears may be selfish, and those doubts may be 
unworthy ; but we believe they are his own, and not 
Metternich’s, or Lord Derby’s, or Alexander’s. 

To this extent we admire the career of Louis Na- 
poleon, believing it to be, from beginning to end, a 
protest against prescriptive and feudal rights. He 
is despot ; but he is a people’s despot, which is bet- 
ter than a hereditary despot. He recognizes in- 
fluences which the old despots ignored; influences 
of commerce—of education—of an advanced civiliza- 
tion in every direction. 

We threw our cap in the air when he went to 
Italy, not because we thought him a very Christian 
hero to impale himself for the mere love of sacrifice 
upon Austrian spears, but because we believed that 
he would bring more foree and vigor to the punish- 
ment of that fearful tyranny of Metternich and Haps- 
burg than any monarch of his time. God’s ministers 
of vengeance are rarely pure men. Punishers and 
punished often fall together. Samson killed—how 
many Philistines shall we say?—but the temple 
broke down before Samson could fly. 

Well, Louis Napoleon went to Italy; all the civ- 
ilized world felt that he carried victory with hin— 
felt that the century was too old for Austria to win. 
The man who did not feel this must have slept or 
have been in his dotage. And he did carry victory 


—the Journal de Francfort to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


And what then? 
A peace of which no friend of Italy can be proud. 
Whereupon all those who delight themselves with 


He was under no obligation to aid us, any far- | recalling the Second of December, exclaim—we told 


you so! But they did not tell us so; they told us 
|the very opposite; they told us he was bent on 
|conquest; they told us he would claim Savoy ; 
they told us that the Prince Napoleon was to have 
his kingdom, and Murat his. 
| All which has missed strangely, and the Quixotic 
| Emperor is on a sudden good friend of Francis-Joseph ! 

And how are we to explain this? 

Take your neighbor’s heart and explain us that! 
| If we were all always straightforwardly good, or 
| straightforwardly bad, prophesying would be another 
| matter. 
| A little consolation we find in the fact that a por- 
tion of Italy at least is more free than before ; and 
in the more pregnant fact that the arrogant House 
| of Hapsburg has suffered humiliation and defeat. 
| Enough now of this riddle of Napoleon and Italy 
until we have the new reading of Zurich. 





Meantime Paris streets, barring the excessive 
heat, are very gay. The Hippodrome has its crowds 
| of working men and the Pré-Catalan its cheerful 
| groups of bourgeoisie. 

What can we tell you that is new? 

The armistice, the peace, the returning Emperor 
| and army, and the coming fétes of 15th August, of 

course all the world talks of these. And now that 
| Austria is humbled by France, Parisians take kind- 
| ly to such stray Austrians as appear ; it is so pleasant 
| to be generous toa defeated enemy! In certain ad- 
joining towns Austrian prisoners of rank had chosen 
| their place of limited exile, and have now become 
the cherished lions of the neighborhood. 
| Many of these were already familiar with Paris, 
| and had contracted friendships here which hostilities 
have not abated. General Schlick, by-the-by, whose 
| one-eyed portrait has latterly had the range of the 
| papers, and who is perhaps the cleverest of Austrian 
| military advisers, has been a frequent resident of 
| Paris and counts hosts of friends in the city. And 
it is an odd fact that the French grenadier, who in- 
flicted the fearful wound which deprived him of one 
eye, was saved from death by the General himself 
and afterward taken into his service as valet de 
| chambre. For years he every day dressed the wound 
| which his own sabre had inflicted, and now lives 
| upon a little farm bestowed upon him by his victim 
| and patron. 
| We have spoken of a reactionary good feeling 
| toward Austrians; but toward Bavarians or Sax- 
| ons, if they make themselves known, the feeling is 
| quite different. Indeed their needless bluster is de- 
| serving of a little ridicule. 
| Of course the English invasion panic is one of the 
jokes of the season, and the French caricaturists 
| make the most of it. 
We are dealing with smaller Paris items, and we 
| jot down among them this: a new scientific expedi- 
tion is about setting out under the auspices of the 
| Emperor for the discovery of the sources of the Nile. 
| A certain Venetian gentleman, Signor Miani, is at its 
head, and he goes accompanied by sundry French 
savans and artists. A novel sort of armor they take 
in the shape of hideous masks, with which, in fault 
of other means of intimidation, they hope to fright 
the barbarians of the interior into harmlessness if not 
courtesy. Their head-quarters are to be at Kar- 
| town, and they hope to return by Zanzibar. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Another item we excerpt from the journals in ref- 
erence to the Count Aguado (Spanish banker) and 
his studies in photography : 

“ He wagered that he would so imitate a French 
bank-note that the difference should not be percep- 
tible. By the time appointed the note was ready, 
and laid side by side with the original upon his desk. 
Judge, jury, all were there ready to seize the small- 
est indication which should lead them into the right 
guess. The gentleman who laid the wager took both 
notes in his hand to examine them in the strong light 
from the window. By some accident he changed or 
shuffled them from one hand to the other, and when 
he returned them to the desk neither M. Aguado him- 
self nor any one of the company could tell which was 
the false note and which the true! There they lie 
still—two thousand-franc notes—and all connoisseurs 
are invited to give anopinion. Needless to say that 
the Banque de France has sent its most expert judges, 
but without effect.” 

Yet another on widely different topic, we cut from 
the Clinique Européenne of Dr. Kraus. In an article 
on longevity in Europe, he states, that, 

** Before 1789 Duvillard calculated that out of 
100 individuals 50 only reached the age of 20. From 
1823 to 1831, according to Biennymé’s observations, 
the proportion was 60 per cent. According to De- 
monferrand, 7 individuals out of 100 reach the age 


of 80, 2 only the age of 85, and 1 that of 89; while | 


out of a million only 640 die within 90 and 99. Ma- 
thieu reduces the 640 to 491, and finds that out of 
that number only 9 reach the age of 97, and only 4 
that of 99. According to Duvillard and Demonfer- 
rand, only 2 out of 10,000 reach the age of 100; but 
in this respect there are some privileged places: thus 
at Carlisle, in Cumberland, 9 out of 10,000 attain 
that-age, while at Paris scarcely a year passes with- 
out some person dying 100 years old, or upward. 
Benoiston de Chateauneuf, calculating upon 15 mill- 
ions of individuals, finds that out of 100 only 44 


it was necessary to sacrifice all the lower portion of 
the leg, in order to secure good position of the me- 
chanical appliances for locomotion. But modern 
mechanicians have succeeded in attaching an arti- 
ficial foot to the ankle-joint so effectively that an 
observer would never detect the infirmity. 

M. Velpeau, from whose talk we gather this, 
speaks of ladies within the circle of his acquaint- 
ance, who, with foot removed at the ankle, are so 
daintily supplied with the missing member by Paris 
artisans as to walk without any perceptible limp, 
and to dance as usual. ‘ Elles se livrent @ tous les 
agréments de la société, méme au plaisir de la danse.” 

Thus many of the wounds of the Italian war, which 
cost a limb, will leave no trace. But how many 
others, whose traces shall be grievous! 

We heard a touching story just now of a poor fel- 
low of Angouléme, who went to the war, bore him- 
self nobly, was decorated for his brave deeds at Ma- 
genta, added new honors at Solferino, but at the 
very end of the conflict was cruelly wounded! He 
was borne tenderly from the field, gained strength, 
as it seemed, but presently died in a charming delir- 
ium wherein he seemed to be wandering in Angou- 
| léme streets again with the old friends he had loved, 

and who so loved him. Of course, the story of it, 
all came home, and when the population were mak- 
| ing a festal day in honor of the victory, the proces- 
sion turned aside from the street where the poor 
boy’s parents were living—nor suffered a single echo 
of their bravuras to reach the ears of the stricken 
friends. And at evening they brought wreaths of 
such flowers as are hung by graves, and strewed 
them there by the door of the mourners. 

How many homes where no flowers are laid! How 
many griefs in France which wreaths can not cover! 











THE journals are under our eye, and we fall pres- 
ently upon this charming bit of naiveté : 
“Louis X , @ servant in the employ of M. 





reach the age of 30; 23 that of 60; 15 that of 70; | Pontfort, a landed proprietor near Bethune, had to 
4} that of 80, and eleven-eighteenths that of 90. The | leave about six months ago for his regiment, which 
average duration of life is now about 39 years and | had been ordered to form part of the army of Italy. 


eight months; twenty years ago it was only 36; in 
1817 it did not exceed 31}; before 1789 it was only 
28}; and M. Villermé shows that at Paris, in the 
fourteenth century, it was not more than 17 years ; 
in the seventeenth century 26, and in the eighteenth 
32. 
33 individuals, one octogenarian in 160, and one non- 


agenarian in 1900. At Geneva, the average of hu- | 


man life in the sixteenth century was 18 years and 
five months ; in the seventeenth, 23 and four months; 
and from 1815 to1826, it was 38 years and ten months. 
In England, the average in 1840 was 38 years; in 
France, 36}; at Hanover, 35 and four months; in 
Schleswig-Holstein, 34 years and seven months; in 
Holland, 34 years; at Naples, 34 years and seven 


months ; in Prussia, 30 years and ten months; in | 


Wurtemberg, 30 years; in Saxony, 29. These facts 
show the average duration of life in Europe as con- 
stantly increasing.” 

From length of life to length of limb we pass nat- 
urally enough ; here again it is a discussion of the 
savans with which we have to do. A certain Doc- 


tor Michan, of the Faculty of Louvain, has latterly 
published a little volume on amputation of the lower 
limbs, which has received the full discussion and the 
general approval of the famous Velpeau. 

The distinguishing feature of the Louvain treatise 
is, its advocacy of amputation above the ankle, in- 
stead of below the knee. 


There was a fancy that 





In France there is only one septuagenarian for | 


| At the battle of Solferino the young conscript made 
| himself remarkable for his intrepidity. He took a 
| color from the enemy, and presented it himself to 
the Emperor, who gave him the cross of the Legion 
| of Honor, and at the same time complimented him 
on his gallant conduct. The young soldier could 
| find no other words to thank the Emperor than these: 
‘Well, Mossieur, if that gives you so much pleas- 
ure, I will bring you some more of them.’” 

And next (still redolent of war) comes this de- 
scriptive paragraph of the famous steam ram of En- 
gland: 

‘¢ The contract for this tremendous engine of mod- 
ern war has been taken by the Thames Iron Ship- 
building Company, and sufficient progress has been 
made with the ironwork to be used in her to make 
it certain that she will be afloat and fitting for sea 
by June next. Her dimensions will be: extreme 
length, 380 feet; breadth, 58 feet; depth, 41 feet 6 
inches; and her tonnage no less than 6177 tons. 
| The weight of the empty hull will be 5700 tons. 
| The engines are to be by Penn and Sons, of 1250 
horse-power. Their weight with boilers will be 950 
| tons; she will carry 950 tons of coal, and her arma- 
| ment, masts, stores, etc., will amount to 1100 tons 
|more. Thus, at sea, her total weight will be about 
| 9000 tons, which will be driven, when so wanted, 
| through the water against an enemy’s ship at the 
| rate of sixteen miles an hour. The keel, or rather 
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the portion to which the ribs are bolted, is made of 
immense slabs of wrought scrap iron, an inch and a 
quarter thick, and three feet six inches deep. From 
this spring the ribs—massive wrought iron T-shaped 
beams, which are made in joints about five feet long 
by two deep, up to where the armor plates begin, 
five feet below the water-line. These beams are 
only three feet eight inches apart, while, for a dis- 
tance of ten feet on each side of the keel, they are 
bolted in at only half this distance asunder. Five 
feet below the water-line the armor plates com- 
mence; and, to give room for these, the depth of 
the rib diminishes to about half, or nine inches, 
Over the ribs, and crossing transversely, are bolted 
beams of teak, a foot and a half thick, and outside 
these again come the armor plates. The armor 
plates are not intended to shield the whole vessel, 
only the fighting portion, about 220 feet of the broad- 
side, being thus protected. This broadside, how- 
ever, will mount fourteen of the Armstrong 100- 
pound guns, which, with two broadside guns on the 
upper deck, and two pivot guns of the same kind 
forward and two aft, will give her a total armament 
of thirty-six guns, each throwing a 100-pound shot 
over a range of nearly six miles. In the design sent 
into the Admiralty by the Thames Shipbuilding 
Company the shape of the bows was made exactly 
after the outline of the neck and breast of a swan 
when swimming. Thus the point which would 
strike an enemy’s vessel was the ‘breast,’ which 
was placed under the water-line. In the Admiralty 
model, according to which the ‘ram’ is to be built, 
the bows form an obtuse angle, the point of which 
is just level with the water, receding back at a 
rather sharp slope both above and below it. This 
peculiar shape, however, will be concealed under the 
usual figure-head and forward gear with a light arti- 
ficial cut-water of wood, so that, apparently, the ves- 
sel will be an ordinary frigate of the largest size. 
The mode in which she attacks will be to run straight 
at the enemy, taking him, if possible, in the stern 
or quarter. It is calculated that, striking a line-of- 
battle ship in the stern, the ram would sink her 
within three minutes.” 

Last, in this hot month, we shall call your atten- 
tion to a play of the war which is drawing its thou- 
sands to the Theatre of the Porte St. Martin, the 
name being La Voie Sacrée. 

“It purports to give the various stages of the 
campaign, from the enrollments of the Parisian pop- 
ulace to the triumphant entry of the Allies into the 
city of Milan; and, what is somewhat rare in these 
matters, the promise of the affiche is very respect- 
ably fulfilled. Of the literary merits of the affair 
it is as well to say as little as possible. Let it suf- 
fice to mention that it is the very reverse of a first- 
rate production as a drama—a fact, however, of lit- 
tle consequence, as the eye and not the ear of the 
spectator is intended to be propitiated. The piece 
opens with what the authors call a prologue, in 
which the audience are let into the secret of the 
kind of rule exercised by the Austrians at Milan, 
where we find a patriotic old marchioness who is 
guilty of encouraging a plot against them among 
the Italians, for which she is pulled up, tried, and 
condemned to be publicly flogged. She expires un- 
der the punishment, bequeathing the task of venge- 
ance to her countrymen. 
to Paris, where the population are all alive for the 
coming war, veterans of the old Guard and the ga- 
mans of the streets pressing forward enthusiastically 
to join the ranks; an illustrious personage drives 


past at the time of departure amidst the acclama- 
tions of the crowd, which concludes the scenes in 
Paris. From hence the spectator is successively 
conveyed to Genoa; to the attack on Montebello; 
to the camp of the Zouaves at Palestro; the battle 
of Magenta; and, finally, to witness the triumphant 
entry of the French and their allies into Milan with 
a hymn of victory. Several of the tableaur are ad- 
mirable; we may specially particularize the recep- 
tion of the army at Genoa. The picturesque old 
port and city—the laughing gayety of the French 
troops, half-smothered with garlands and bouquets 
—the enthusiasm of the people, with the rapid 
movement and artistic grouping of the scene, really 
transports the spectator for a moment to the spot, so 
animated and lifelike is the whole picture. The 
ficld of Magenta, whither we are soon afterward 
taken, presents a picture wholly of another sort. 
‘Now comes the tug of war;’ here we have hand- 
to-hand fighting, mixed, of course, with an ample 
proportion of ‘drum, trumpet, and gun’—of the last 
perhaps a little too much, at least for the fairer por- 
tion of the spectators, who exhibited considerable 
alarm at the long-continued firing. The Austrians 
are of course defeated; but the testimony borne in 





We are next removed | 


the various accounts to their courage and obstinacy 
is perfectly supported by their representatives here. 
We suspect that a little individual vanity as to per- 
| sonal strength mixes itself up in the strife when it 
| comes to a struggle between man and man ; for some 
| of the Zouaves evidently found it a desperate job to 
| master their antagonists, so stoutly did they main- 
tain their characters. The closing tableau of the ac- 
| tion is almost painfully effective from the number of 

dead which are strewn over the field of battle—a 
good deal spoiled, however, by the glaring red fire 
| which managers think it necessary to introduc? in 
|all scenes of this description, the only effect of 
which, however, is to call up ancient reminiscences 
| of Franconi and the ancient Cirque. The humors 
| of the Zouaves in their encampment, with a bur- 
| lesque ballet, not without an eccentric dash of fun, 
| come next; and after some further warlike vicissi- 
| tudes, the piece terminates with the grand entry 
into the city of Milan, amidst the rejoicing of the 
people.” 


| 
| Ghitor’s Dromer. 
—— freshness of the Drawer this month is largely 
due to the kindness of its hosts of contributors, 
who have not failed us even in the heats of summer. 
Warm friends they are, and the more we have of 
| them and from them the better. This month's sup- 
| ply is rich and refreshing ; better to take than med- 
| icine. 
| Tus admirable story comes to the Drawer all the 
| way from Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands. 
| Every body has heard of Captain Percival, of 
| the United States navy, familiarly known as “‘ Mad 
| Jack,” a most consummate seaman, bold and fear- 
| less, and with a will as unalterable as the laws of 
| the Medes and Persians ; although noted throughout 
| the navy for his eccentricity, yet he was seldom or 
never known to recede from any course of conduct 
| that he had once resolved upon. 
When Mad Jack commanded .the sloop-of-war 
| ——, on a certain station, a number of midshipmen 
| and petty officers incurred his displeasure by some 
| riotous conduct ashore. Calling them before him, 
| he administered a severe rebuke, and swore a mighty 
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oath that not one of them should put foot on shore 
again during the cruise. e lads were rather in- 
clined to laugh in their sleeves at getting off so 
cheaply, for the cruise was nearly up, and they were 
daily expecting “orders for home.” But the busi- 
ness became serious when, soon after, news arrived 
of a diplomatic row, or a case of oppression, some- 
wheres (we won't be too particular in the details), 
and the vessel received orders to sail in that direc- 
tion and prolong her cruise for several months. The 
—— sailed for her destination, touching at several 
fine ports, and affording frequent opportunities to 
the senior officers and crew to indulge themselves 
ashore ; but the midshipmen, with daily lengthened 
visages, were confined to the ship. Finally the 
dropped anchor in a port famed for its lively society, 
its lovely women, the beauty of its natural position, 
its walks, its drives, and the brilliancy of its places 
of amusement—in fact, the Paradise of a naval offi- 
cer. Here it was announced they were to remain 
some three months. All hands were rejoiced—ex- 
cept the midshipmen, who, as the days and weeks 
passed away and no permission reached them to go 
ashore, suffered all the horrors of Tantalus. The 
ship had been some two months in port when their 
sufferings reached the culminating point, and they 
held a meeting to discuss their condition. They ar- 
gued that when their punishment was pr d 
this prolongation of the voyage was not anticipated, 
and as they had already been sufficiently punished 
by confinement on board when in port for a long pe- 
riod, surely Mad Jack would, on a proper represent- 
ation of the facts, relax his iron discipline in their 
behalf and annul the sentence against them. So it 
was resolved that they should proceed in a body to 
the Captain and ask permission to go ashore. A 
spokesman was chosen, and they advanced, caps in 











regarded by our juvenile fishermen as a perfect walk- 
ing (or boating) edition of Izaak Walton. 

‘*On a fine spring morning, about two years since, 
I started, in company with a party of friends, for the 
Little Falls of the Potomac. We were ‘ prospecting’ 
the chances of rock-fish, better known in your lati- 
tude as ‘striped bass.’ It was quite early in the 
season, but not too early for Judge Bibb. He had 
arrived long before us, and sat upon a ledge of rock, 
rod in hand—the very picture of sentinel patience 
unrelieved. Hailing him from a distance, I asked, 
with the natural instinct of a fisherman: 

*** What luck, Judge ?’ 

Luck, Sir? worst luck in the world, Sir; been 
fishing here for four hours, and haven’t had a nib- 
ble!’ 

‘¢ «What bait are you using?’ 

‘*** Capital bait; live frog, Sir.’ 

**T ventured to suggest, mildly, that perhaps 
‘live frog’ was not such very ‘ capital bait ;? where- 
upon the Judge burst forth : 

“*Don’t tell me, Sir! you can’t teach me any 
thing, Sir! Don’t I know? Best bait in the world, 
Sir; only the luck; awful luck! four hours without 
a nibble!’ 

“ By this time we had reached the Judge’s posi- 
tion; and while preparing our tackle Mr. D——, 
one of the party, observed a frog sitting on the bank, 
within a few feet of the Judge. Said he, 

“*Judge, let me catch a fresh bait for you. 
see a frog on the bank close beside you.’ 

“*Thank you, Sir; I wish you would catch that 
frog, Sir. It’s been staring me in the face all the 
morning. I believe it knows that I have one of its 
family on my hook. Ha! ha! ha! Catch it, Sir; 
by all means, catch it.’ 

“Mr. D. shortened his rod, and, cautiously 


I 





hand, a melancholy procession, to the Captain’s cab- | striking with the sharp end, pinned the frog through 


in, and before that potentate they feelingly repre- | one of its hinder legs. 


Just then, as Mr. D. 





was 


Sented the hardship of their case, announced their | lifting aloft his prize, the Judge began winding up 


deep contrition for past offenses, and wound up by a 
request to be allowed to go ashore. 

“So, so! young gentlemen—want to go ashore, 
do you 2” 

“Why yes, Sir; we thought—” 

‘“Humph! Yes! Well, I expected an applica- 
tion of this sort; but I'm afraid you'll misbehave 
yourselves.” 

‘Oh no, indeed, Sir! we'll be very circumspect.” 

“ And you won't get drunk ?” 

**Oh no, Sir! we won't drink a drop.” 

‘* And you won't go to any dance-houses, or low 
theatres, or any thing of that sort ?” 

‘Certainly not, Sir; we'll seek the very best so- 
ciety we can find.” 

**Yes, yes! humph! It might improve your 
health too, you are looking rather thin; but I trust 
I shall hear no bad report of your conduct.” 

“You will not, indeed, Sir.” 

‘¢ And you will be off aboard the ship again at an 
early hour?” 

“Oh yes, Sir! we will be very punctual to any 
hour that you may fix.” 

“Humph! Yes! Well, young gentlemen, you 
cAN'T Go!” 





“ AmonG the many celebrities of Washington 
Judge Bibb, lately deceased, was not the least nota- 
ble. He was a gentleman of the Old School, 
and retained knee-breeches and ancient manners 
until the day of his death. He constantly devoted 
himself to angling ; so much so, indeed, that he was 





his reel, and uttered a joyous cry: 
‘* * Hold still, Sir! keep quiet! I’ve got a bite!’ 
“Rapidly wound the reel, rapidly came in the 
slackening line, till the last few yards of it floated 
upon the surface of the stream; and then, with a 
face that boded thunder, the Judge turned to Mr. 


“¢Why, Sir, you’ve caught my frog!’ 

“ And so it was. The frog, with the impulse of 
all amphibious animals when wounded, had made 
for the shore; and there it had crouched, for four 
hours, directly under the Judge’s nose, and holding 
his hook out of water. 





“Docror Macruper, our worthy ex-Mayor, is 
one of those physicians who act upon the rule of 
‘laugh and get well.’ He is never without a joke 


| for or against some of his patients. I shall endeavor 
| to give one of his stories, as nearly as possible in his 
; own words : 


““*T was once called out to attend a man in a 
little country village who had swallowed sulphuric 
acid. I prescribed magnesia; but there being no 
drug-store in the village, I was compelled to admin- 
ister saleratus as the most convenient substitute. 


| Imagine my horror when the patient began to swell 


visibly under my eyes! He complained of a burn- 


| ing heat in the stomach, and seemed to be in the 


| very throes of dissolution. 


I was terribly fright- 
ened, but had some consolation in the remembrance 
that my first prescription had been for the true anti- 
dote, At last, fortunately, vomiting ensued; and, 
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of course, as the mingled acid and saleratus met the 
air a violent effervescence took place. The patient 
saw the bubbling mass, and turning to me with the 
queerest expression of pain and wonder, gasped out, 
**Doctor, I knew it was hot; but I didn’t think it 


would boil !”’ 





‘¢ Bor the laugh is not always on the side of the 
Doctor. Take the following, for instance : 
[Scene: A sick-room ; Master JOHNNY, a five-year- 

old, propped up on pillows ; Mamma and the Doc- 

TOR in the foreground. | 

‘Mamma [loquitur]. ‘Now, Johnny, darling, 
here’s some castor oil for you, fixed up with nice 
wine and sugar.’ 

‘*Docror [beseechingly|. ‘Remember, mamma, 
don’t let Johnny have it all; keep some for me.’ 

‘* Jounny [knowingly]. ‘Mamma, Doctor’s such a 
dear, good man, let him drink the whole of it, won’t 
you?’” 





‘*TuE animosity between Foote, of Mississippi, 
and Benton, of Missouri, was well known. It is a 
matter of record, and there can be no want of deli- 
cacy in alluding to a historical fact. 

**On the last night of that session which closed 
the Senatorial career of those gentlemen respective- 
ly, Mr. Foote obtained the floor, and occupied the 
final hour with a bitter and eloquent review of the 
life and acts of his oldenemy. Mr. Benton sat un- 
moved; his massive features betrayed no sign of 
anger or anxiety; you would have thought him 
asleep, but for the regular motion of his eyelids. 
As the hands on the clock pointed to midnight, he 
quietly remarked to a by-stander, 

“ *T leave the Senate of the United States, footed 
out of it ; footed out of it, Sir; but not kicked out!’ 





‘*Mr. Foore had said that he would write a little 
book in which Mr. Benton should figure very large- 
ly. Mr. B. heard of this, and replied, in his char- 
acteristic way, to the informant, 

‘** Tell Foote that I will write a very large book 
in which he shall not figure at all.’ 

“The ‘Thirty Years’ wil! show how faithfully 
this promise was kept. 





“‘ Wuen General Quitman—glorious old hero !— 
‘was a candidate for the Governorship of Mississippi, 
in opposition to Foote, the present writer happened 
to see something of the canvass. At one point, in 
the interior of the State, General Q. was addressing 
a vast meeting, and arousing all that wild enthu- 
siasm which he was so well calculated to inspire in 
the hearts of the masses. He began by saying that 
he had come into that section a poor, friendless 
youth; that he had met the hand of good-fellow- 
ship, and been lifted by it through the various 
grades of public position; he was deeply sensible 
that he owed to that people all that he was, all that 
he hoped to be; a lifetime devoted to their service 
could never repay them. About this period a fellow 
directly in front of the stand, whose coon-skin cap 
and patchwork coat of many colors proclaimed him 
to be a mountaineer, burst forth, with a loud yell: 

‘**Gin’ral! you're punkins!’ 

‘Considerably enlivened, the General went on: 
‘Gentlemen, when the tocsin of war sounded over 
the land I endeavored te prove, to the extent of my 
humble capacity, not unworthy of your confidence. 
It is always an invidious task to speak of self, but I 
think I may safely say that the flag of Mississippi, 








under my guidance, was ever among the foremost in 
danger and in victory!’ 

‘“*The fellow in the coon-skin cap again led the 
crowd in a shout of tremendous excitement : 

‘**Gin’ral! you're some punkins!’ 

** Quitman continued: ‘The rush of war is over ; 
I return to you in the garb of peace. I find you torn 
by political agitation; and my friends are kind 
enough to think that I can be of service in this 
crisis. If so, I am willing and anxious to serve. I 
have toiled for you unremittingly ; I am ready to 
toil for you still. You know the present issue, and 
you know my views. Therefore it is that I come 
before you to-day, asking to be made Governor of 
this State!’ 

‘*Coon-skin could contain his emotions no longer. 
With tears streaming from his eyes he dashed his 
cap upon the ground, and exclaimed : 

‘¢¢Gin’ral! I’m goll darned ef you ain’t all pun- 
kins! an’ we've kept you workin’ fur us all yer life, 
an’ it’s a durn shame, so it is! Igo in fur lettin’ you 
rest a little bit now ; an’ so I’ jest vote fur the other 
man !” 

‘¢The General's speech came to an abrupt term- 
ination ; and several persons were heard to inquire 
how ‘ that same old coon’ had forced himself into the 
meeting.” 





Ove of the early settlers of Morgan County was 
Judge Mandeville, who lost an arm at the sortie of 
Fort Erie, in the last war with Great Britain; and 
who, for that loss and services rendered, was in the 
receipt of the usual pension ‘‘ in such cases made and 
provided.” 

Being a lawyer, he was often honored with the 
office of Justice of the Peace, and latterly a Judge of 
the County Court. A scamp of a fellow was brought 
before him, charged with theft. The counsel for the 
people and the prisoner and an array of witnesses 
appeared, and the trial proceeded, the Court showing 
evident signs of prejudice against the prisoner. At 
the conclusion of the trial the Court seemed to “‘ halt 
between two opinions,” although it was apparent to 
all present that the complaint was not proved, and 
spectators and counsel were expecting to hear the 
Court order his discharge. Finally, the counsel for 
the prisoner addressed the Court : 

‘* May it please the Court, does the Court consider 
the testimony against my client sufficient in law to 
convict him of the offense now charged ?” 

The Judge here seized his cork arm with the hand 
of the other, and giving it a shake—a habit peculiar 
to him when a little excited. 

‘* No,” says the Court, “‘I th-i-n-k n-o-t. But I 
think he is the same scamp that stole wood from me 
a while ago; therefore he is, no doubt, guilty of this 
offense, testimony or no testimony.” And turning 
to an officer, says, ‘‘ Mr. Constable, lock the prison- 


er up thirty days on bread and water. I guess he 
deserves it. Court’s adjourned!” 
On another occasion, while Judge M—— was of- 


ficiating as justice of the peace, there was a case be- 
fore him which was tried by a jury; and after the 
testimony was all in, and while the eloquent sum- 
ming up of the two counsel and the learned charge 
of the court were still echoing through the “‘ halls 
of justice,” the Court ordered a constable forward to 
be sworn, so as to take charge of the jury while de- 
liberating on a verdict. 

The officer appeared with uplifted hand, and the 
Court began the usual oath : 
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‘* ¢You do solemnly swear that you will take this 
jury to some convenient place, and there them safe- 
ly keep without—’” Here the Judge gave his cork 
arm a tremendous shake, as he had forgotten the 
balance of the oath. “ And all the rest of the little 
fixings—you know what they are better than I do. 
Take the jury out.” 


‘* THERE was once a lawyer here by the name of 
Todd, a man of considerable talent, though some- 
what of the bluff order, and withal a good heart. 

‘*In early times in our State, and before the or- 
ganization of the State Government, the justices of 
the peace were appointed by the Territorial Govern- 
or; and, as must be expected, men of the most brill- 
iant talents were not always appointed to be dubbed 
with the title of squire. 

‘*There was one of these ‘squires’ in this county 
who was not remarkable as a profound jurist, but 
doubtless honest ; and in his first case after donning 
the ermine, Todd appeared as counsel for the defend- 
ant. In the progress of the trial the two attorneys 
had many disputes on ‘law points,’ which the Court 
generally decided against Todd, who seeing that the 
tide of law was setting against him, and assuming 
a very learned and grave countenance, exclaimed, 

‘* * May it please the Court, J withdraw the suit on 
the part of the d-fense, and move the Court that judg- 
ment for costs be entered up against the plaintiff.’ 

** And in spite of the urgent remonstrances of the 
opposing counsel against such an unheard-of pro- 
ceeding the Court made the entries on his docket ac- 
cordingly ; while Todd dignifiedly satcheled his law 
books, mounted his horse, and started for home, and 
didn’t laugh until he got well out of hearing.” 





From the Crescent City we have the following : 

“ Not very long since, Mr. T——, a very respect- 
able member of our bar, had a suit against a rather 
troublesome citizen named John Hoag. The suit 
involved the title to a house and lot in the posses- 
sion of Hoag, and progressed satisfactorily to Mr. 
T—— and his clients until it came to its ‘ final pro- 
cess ;’ to wit: a writ commanding the sheriff to put 
Hoag out, and the true owners in possession of the 
tenement. To this Hoag refused to submit, and no 
persuasions of attorneys, sheriffs, or friends could in- 
duce him to leave his much loved home—which, 
however, it had been judicially determined, belonged 
to the plaintiffs. 

‘The necessary consequence followed—Hoag was 
seized and confined in the city jail, on process of 
‘contempt,’ for disobeying the decree of the Court ; 
and after one night’s rest, or unrest, in ‘durance vile,’ 

. T—— received from him a friendly letter, of 
which the following is a literal copy, spelling, capi- 
tals, and punctuation : 


CalaBuee 
feB 10 
Mr tErniGe 
My deere suR 
ime in The CalarBuse And yu Kan take The ole Hous 
John Hoag 
tu Mr. tirnaGe 


**On this letter being read in open court and duly 
filed with the record, Mr. Hoag was at once ordered 
to be discharged, and has ever since maintained the 
character of a quiet, law-abiding citizen, Mr. T——’s 
clients remaining from that day to this in undisturbed 
possession of ‘ the ole Hous.’” 


“Tx strolling about one of the pleasantest of the 





New England maritime villages a week since, I came 
across, in one of its neat cemeteries, a substantial 
marble obelisk bearing the following inscription, 
which I send you for the benefit of your million of 
readers in general, and of Rhode Island in particular, 
It is an instance of posthumous spite quite refresh- 
ing in these days—none the less from its showing 
there is occasionally a ‘ gritty’ individual to be found 
in these degenerate times: 
WHEN RHODE ISLAND, BY HER LEGISLATION, 
From 1843 to 1850, 
REPUDIATED HER REVOLU TIONARY DEBT, 
DE. RICHMOND 
BEMOVED FROM THAT STATE TO THIS BOROUGH, AND 
SELECTED THIS AS MIS FAMILY BURIAL-PLACE}; 
UNWILLING THAT THE REMAINS OF HIM- 
SELF AND FAMILY SIIOULD BE DIS- 
GRACED BY FORMING PART OF 
THE COMMON EARTH OF A 
REPUDIATING STATE. 

STONINGTON, JUNE, 1850. 

The obverse side contains the obituaries of the 
testy Doctor and his faithful spouse; and a further 
inscription states that a sum of money has been de- 
posited with the Town Treasurer, the interest of 
which is to be expended in keeping the monument 
in good repair and preservation forever !” 





POUGHKEEPSIE once boasted of a Justice of the 
Peace who, though he pretty generally received the 
suffrages of ‘‘our adopted fellow-citizens,” was not 
an especial favorite with them on account of his mo- 
rality. One of them having been convicted before 
him of an assault and battery was fined ten dollars 
by ‘‘his Honor.” Pat having paid the fine demand- 
ed a “recate.” 

“ We never give a receipt,” said the Justice; “ the 
fine is marked paid, and you are discharged.” 

‘But I want a recate.” 

** And for what do you want a receipt ?” 

‘Why, your Honor, I'll go to the other world 
some day, and when I come to the gate, St. Peter 
will say, ‘And Patrick, have you paid your debts?’ 
And I'll say, ‘ Your riverence, I have.’ And he'll 
ask, ‘Was ye niver fined for bating Jim M‘Crae?’ 
And I'll say, ‘I was, your riverence.’ ‘ And, Patrick, 
did ye pay it?’ and I'll tell him, ‘I did, your river- 
ence.’ And then St. Peter will say—and he will— 
‘Patrick, where’s your recate?? And then, your 
Honor, I'll have to be running all around to find your 
Honor and get a recate!” 





A SEA-FARING friend writes to the Drawer: 

“On the twenty-fifth day of December, 1858, 
while most of the readers of the Drawer were eating 
their Christmas dinner, we entered the beautiful har- 
bor of H The signal for a pilot was answered 
by a black fellow who seemed to feel ‘as large as life 
and twice as natural ;’ the Captain asked him if he 
was the branch pilot for the place, when he ex- 
claimed, ‘No, Sir-ee! I’se de real root, an’ no mis- 
take; an’ I didn’t come aboard to hab any words 
about it nuder; so lay for’ard and sheet home the 
fore tack.’” 








Rev. Dr. NEALE, in a speech at the Boston City 
dinner on the 4th of July, related an anecdote con- 
cerning Mr. Webster, the facts of which occurred 
soon after the delivery of his 7th of March speech. 

“Mr. Webster was on a short tour into the State 
of Virginia, and, in the course of a day’s ramble, had 
occasion to call at a farm-house for a glass of milk 
and water. The farmer invited him in, while his wife 
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went to procure the beverage, and in conversation 
incidentally remarked that he had been reading the 
great speech of one Webster, and inquired of his 
guest if he knew the Senator and could tell how he 
looked. Mr. Webster replied that he had seen him, 
and that some thought he bore a strong resemblance 
to himself. The farmer’s suspicions were aroused, 
and he asked, ‘Are you Mr. Webster?’ 

“¢That is what I am usually called,’ replied the 
sage of Marshfield. Just then the wife arrived with 
the milk and water. Her husband, on her entrance, 
cried out, ‘Old woman, carry that right back! Milk 
and water won’t do for this man; bring him a glass 
of hailstones! This is Daniel Webster !’” 


‘*Dear Str,—Inclosed I send you an advertise- 
ment which I found sticking on the door of the Post- 
office in this place, which “T think is worthy of a 
place in your Drawer, and therefore send it to you. 
It is the original paper, as you can see by the corners 
where it was tacked : 


%*Jume 4 1859 
“*NOTICE 
A Stray horse,:he Strayed off May the 27 Decription he is 
light Bay a little hip Shoten, the most of his Time holes 
his tale toone Sid; But he can hold it Strate, if he will if 
any Pirson will take him up so as I can git him I will pay 
them for Ther trouble John B Wilson’” 





Otp New Jersey turns up again with the follow- 
ing very entertaining incidents, which will be rel- 
ished by the parties as well as the reader: 

‘*They tell a capital story here about the present 
Governor of this State, Dr. Newell, and Colonel 
James W. Wall, who ran for Congress in 1856 in 
the Second District. 
ers into the humor of the story, they must be re- 
minded that Governor Newell, who was then before 
the people as the American and Republican candi- 
date, was a very industrious operator in his own be- 
half, attending to all places where opportunities of 
meeting the people were afforded, and making him- 
self agreeable to the sovereigns. On one occasion 
Colonel Wall addressed a field-meeting of the Democ- 
racy in the County of Monmouth, where he claimed 
exclusive domain, having there his stanchest sup- 
porters. After explaining his own position and his 
views upon the political questions of the day, and 
why he ought to be sent to Congress for the good of 
the country, the Colonel turned his attention to the 
Opposition, and especially pitched into Dr. Neweli, 
‘the hermaphrodite candidate for Governor,’ as he 
called him ; spoke of his attempt to ride two horses, 
and that the time would not be long before he would 
come to the forks of the political road where public 
opinion branched off into two distinct paths, and 
then, he thought, if each horse took a separate road, 
the Doctor would find himself in trouble; and, in a 
word, gave the Doctor a most severe lashing. After 
he had taken his seat, one of the Colonel's friends 
approached him and inquired, ‘Who do you think, 
Colonel, has been listening to the last part of your 
speech ?? 

“** Really, Sir, Ido not know of any one in partic- 
ular, not being able to recognize faces in so vast a 
crowd.’ 

“**T thought you hadn't,’ said the friend. ‘ Allow 
me to say that the man sitting in a buggy yonder is 
Dr. Newell, the Opposition candidate for Governor.’ 

“The Colonel looked up quietly, and recognizing 
the Doctor, exclaimed, ‘ Why really! so itis. Well, 
he only illustrates the old adage, that “‘ listeners nev- 
er hear any good of themselves.” Well, I am in for 
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it, and must face it out, so I will give the Doctor a 
call.’ Accordingly the Colonel left the stand, and 
pushing his tall, athletic person through the crowd, 
approached the Doctor’s carriage. The Doctor saw 
him coming, and smiled. When they met the most 
astonishing courtesy marked the interview. 

‘**Why, Doctor,’ said the Colonel, ‘it seems to 
me you are far beyond the line of your professional 
visiting this morning, or else your practice has en- 
larged greatly.’ 

“ *No,’ responded the Doctor ; ‘I heard there were 
many sick and afflicted here in this neighborhood, 
and I have come down to see what I can do for them ; 
but, Colonel, I have been listening to your speech, 
and I was delighted to find that you handled me 
so gentlemanly—no attack upon private character, 
simply arraigning me for my political proclivities, 
which belong to the public.’ 

‘*The Doctor bowed as he said this; and the Col- 
onel, not to be outdone in politeness, bowed in re- 
turn, and said, 

“ ¢ Certainly, Doctor, I never indulge in personal- 
ities against the private reputation of any gentle- 
man.’ 

“ Just at this moment one of the fishermen along 
shore, who had been listening to the interview, 
stepped up, and, to the great amusement of the 
crowd and the parties most interested, said, with 
great humor, 

“© Well, gentlemen, you both are so polite that it 
reminds me of a story I once heard of an Irishman, 
who was going along the road when an angry bull 
rushed down upon him, and with his horns tossed 
him over a fence. The Irishman: recovering from 
his fall, upon looking up saw the bull pawing and 
tearing up the ground (as is the custom of the ani- 
mal when irritated), whereupon Pat, smiling at him, 
said, ‘If it was not for your bowing and scraping, 
and your humble apologies, you brute, faix I should 
think that you had thrown me over this fence on 
purpose !”” 

‘*Thereupon there was a great roar, and the crowd 
quietly dispersed.” 





A Coxnectricvt correspondent says: ‘ Some time 
ago I saw in the Drawer an anecdote of Ralph Ish- 
am, of Colchester, Connecticut. I can relate anoth- 
er. After Mr. Isham had become rich he set up in 
business at East Haddam, Connecticut, a clerk of 
his, named Goodspeed, who afterward became a very 
rich man too. A close intimacy always existed be- 
tween them while they lived. Each was fond of a 
good joke. 

“One morning, on meeting, Mr. Isham saluted 
Mr. Goodspecd : 

“** How oo do, Mr. Goodspeed, Bad-speed, and 
Every-body’s-speed ?” 

“ ¢ Very well, thank you, Mr. I-sham, You-sham, 
and Every- body’ s-sham.’” 





A Few years since a Mr. Bones, of Allegan Coun- 
ty, Michigan, was solicited to run for sheriff. His 
wife was a quiet, unassuming lady, much respected 
for her domestic virtues. Mr. B. “had been to Alle- 
gan, the county seat, and it was determined by his 
party friends that he should be the candidate for 
sheriff. Returning home, Mr. B. informed his wife 
of the fact, and, to have some fun with her, as he 
thought, observed, very seriously, that if she had 
ever done any thing wrong he wished her to let him 
know, as, if he run for sheriff, every thing he or she 
had ever done would come out and be published. 


—— 
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His wife, with some surprise, said she had done no- 
thing wrong. 

“ Well,” said Mr. B., with a very grave counte- 
nance, ‘‘if you have ever done any thing out of the 
way it will be sure to come out and disgrace us both, 
and I had rather not run.” 

Mrs. B. replied sharply, and threatened an appli- 
cation of broomstick if any further insinuations were 
made. Mr. B. very mildly and honestly said that 
he thought it was best to speak about it; “‘and 
now,” said he, “if you are willing I will accept the 
nomination and run for sheriff. Do you really think 
I had better do it?” 

*¢ Well,” said his wife, ‘‘I don’t know. I rather 
guess, on the whole, you had better not run!” 

Mr. Bones found he had got the joke upon him- 
self, for he had the pleasant advice not to run for a 
very good reason, while the good woman knew there 
was no reason at all. 





Aruonso, of Bangor, Maine, favors us with a 
dozen stanzas describing a “ Spring Thunder-Storm,” 
with the request that we will “‘ pleas publish, if wor- 
they.” We comply, in part: 

“The sun is shining pleasantly 
And I am very nicely; 
The birds make, by singing sweetly, 
All things feel very lively.” 


This is quite too pleasant to last: a storm comes 
up: thus: 
“But alas! what a mighty change, 
From serene beauty to rage. 
What means those clouds, so thick and dark, 
Stop a minit, and hark!" 

We do so; hear a “mighty thunder-clap,” see a 
“distent flashing,” and observe the dark clouds: 

“ Acrost the sun, they cast their pall; 

And all below is gloom; 
D’ye see the wivid lighting flash? 
The devel is in the hash.” 
This last affirmation is hardly consistent with 
what follows : 
“It is the voice of god, whose goal, 
Hear the mighty thunder roll, 
That flames shall circel this earth round 
Is in the holey book found. 

Then the rain falls “‘in drops as big as hail; the 
thunder rolles with! mighty crashes, and the red 
lighting flashes;” then “the sparklin drops cease 
falling ;” the sun ‘ bursts from out the clouds, and 
it very brightly shines ;” and— 

** As though they wer in a twiter 
It makes the drops glitter; 
Like dimonds, whose sparks glitter 
As the bug,* who fliters.” 





**Orp Squire B—— was a great hand for dealing 
out justice according to his own views. In his 
younger days of Squiredom he dealt out justice so 
forcibly that I send you a sample, that young 
Squires who read the contents of the Drawer may 
profit thereby : 

*‘John Acker had a quarrelsome partner, and 
wanted to get a settlement; so he withdrew from 
the concern, and brought suit against him for about 
what he thought he ought to have from the business 
clear of all debts. The Squire issued a summons for 
said partner to appear before him on a certain day 
and defend himself. He came some time before the 
hour, and got arguing with the Squire, who being 





* Lighting-bug. 





very hot-headed, put him out of the office and locked 
the door. When the hour of grace was up he gave 
judgment in favor of plaintiff for non-appearance 
of aefendant. 

‘* A MAN lost a trunk on the railroad from R—— 
to this place. He went before Squire B—~ and 
stated his case, when the attorney of the Company, 
Harry Cone, rose to make a defense. He had hard- 
ly got his hat off before the Squire said, ‘I don’t 
want to hear any of your law talk in this court. I 
know your Railroad Company too well. I lost a 
trunk myself between here and S——, and never got 
a cent for it. Ill give judgment against you, and 
you may appeal and be hanged, if you like!’” 





‘*Lovistan has not yet contributed her full share 
to the Drawer. The materials, however, are am- 
ple, and I send you a few contributions. The bench 
supplies the following : 

“One of the most upright and best of men was 
Judge L——. A good Judge and a devout Chris- 
tian, he was utterly ignorant—not of the existence, 
but of the practical workings and slang vocabulary— 
of the professional gamblers, who sometimes got into 
trouble by the accidental finding of a grand jury and 
the desperate efforts of an ambitious State’s attorney. 
One Jo Bowers was indicted for an assault and bat- 
tery on the person of Mike Brady. The aforesaid 
battery had been consummated in a doggery at Nig- 
gerville, now called Washington. near the town of 
Opelousas. A witness was called on the part of the 
State, who deposed that Jo Bowers, Mike Brady, an- 
other gentleman whose name witness had forgotten, 
and himself were playing poker; Jo he riffled the 
kurds, and Mike went blind. ‘Hem!’ said the 
Judge, ‘did you say, witness, that one of the party 
went it blind?’ ‘Yes, Sir, I did that.’ ‘Goon,’ said 
the Judge. ‘I was first in say, and bet a Simon— 
‘A what?’ ‘A Simon, your Honor.’ ‘A dollar, 
may it please your Honor,’ blandly explained the 
District-Attorney. ‘When it came to Mike’s turn 
he was still blind, and being considerable drinky he 
sort o’ felt his keeping, and concluded he could bluff; 
and, says he, I'll make my blind good and see your 
Simon, and go you ten better—’ ‘Stop! stop!’ ex- 
claimed the Judge; ‘ you have just stated that the 
man went blind, and now you say that he saw a 
dollar and ten more besides! I can’t understand all 
this.’ No, he could not; and it is doubtful if he 
ever understood it completely, although the Dis- 
trict-Attorney, who was an adept at this sort of 
thing, sent for a pack of cards—or, according to some 
other accounts, took a pack out of his pecket—and 
explained to the Judge what going it blind meant.” 





‘* Tue curtness of Gas Companies’ officials to com- 
plaining or ignorant consumers is well understood. 
While paying my last quarter’s bill the following 
colloquy met my ear: 

“ InpIGNANT ConsuMER. ‘ My bill is larger than 
ever before, and there must be some mistake. Please 
examine it again.’ 

“CLERK. ‘ The bill no doubt appears larger to 
you than you expected; but you do not understand 
the metre, and we insist upon full payment.’ 

“ConsumMER. ‘How do you sell your gas—by 
long or by short metre?’ 

‘‘ By-sTANDER (also indignant at the size of his 
quarter's bill). ‘ Why, they charge you by long me- 
tre, and when you complain they answer you in 
short metre.’” 
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Up in Hubbardston, Massachusetts, old Deacon 
Wilson added to his churchly office the secular one 
of Justice of the Peace. Once on a time there was 
brought before him a man charged with violent as- 
sault and battery on certain members of a household, 
and illegal carrying away of a little dog, ownership 
of which was claimed by the aforesaid assaulted and 
battered. 

The numerous witnesses had been even more than 
ordinarily prolix and tedious, running out long sto- 
ries about matters having nothing to do with the 
case. The Squire had become nervous, and it was 
near dinner-time when the last witness was called, 
a boy ten or eleven years old. After he had been 
sworn, the Squire addressed him : 

“Now, my little fellow, we want you to tell us 
what you know about this affair in the fewest words 
you can, and we don’t want to hear about any thing 
else; there has been too much talk already.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, as if to stow his 
ideas into the compact form enjoined on him, he 
spoke out in a clear voice, 

‘*He knocked down par, and kicked marm, and 
took ‘ Music.’” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Court and 
the audience were convinced, and the accused was 
‘* bound over.” 





THE source from which this incident comes, and 
the channel through which it reaches us, must be 
our apology for giving it publicity : 

“*Once upon a time,’ as we were riding into 
town from one of the suburban villages near the 
city of B——, an elderly gentleman took his seat 
in the omnibus. Glancing around at the four la- 
dies, who, with himself, were its only occupants, 

i diately d a desultory address. 

‘“* Evidently a Southerner, and unaccustomed to 
the inaccessibility of Northern dames and damsels, 
he did not dream that his remarks would be con- 
sidered in the least superfluous. 

“He might have been a gay and graceful gal- 
lant in years gone by, who plumed himself on the 
favor he found in the eyes of the fair; for he was 
certainly as much at his ease as if he had been per- 
sonally acquainted with each lady present all his 
life, and seemed most complacently sure of amus- 
ing us—which he did! 

** At length this garrulous gentleman favored us 
with a ‘critique’ on clergymen—clergymen in gen- 
eral, and one in particular—a celebrated divine of 
the adjoining city, ‘ whom all delighted to honor.’ 

**Quoth he: ‘I have heard a great deal of Mr. 
Blank. He enjoys throughout our country a wide- 
spread name and fame. I’ve heard him preach, 
too; undoubtedly a man of talent. Very flowery 
speaker, but not so profound—h’m !—not so pro- 
found ashe might be. His sermons please the ear, 
but do not altogether, I may say, satisfy the un- 
derstanding. A great favorite with the ladies, 
however. There is an amusing story told of Mr. 
Blank, in his early ministerial life, which, if true, 
is one of the best things I ever remember to have 
heard.’ Whereupon our loquacious friend related 
the anecdote (which is of quite too personal a na- 
ture to bear repetition here), and then added : ‘ But 
Mr. Blank is rather falling off now. He’s growing 
old—growing old! I’ve noticed how he contrives 
to train those “ winter locks” of his over his bald 
pate “‘in such a spring-like way!”’ 

‘*Upon this a dignified maiden lady, who had 
sat all the way, with a rigid and unrelenting up- 
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rightness, next to the speaker, turned a pair of 
what Mrs. Browning calls ‘ naked-bladed eyes’ full 
upon Kim, and slowly ejaculated: ‘Say no more, 
Sir, I beg. Jam Miss Blank!’ 

‘ One instant of appalled silence—then an earth- 
open-and-cover-me expression impossible to paint 
in words—then a little St. Vitus dance of the eyes, 
followed by a quick slapping of both hands over 
the burning face, and the poor man sank down in 
a hopeless state of mental collapse. In a short 
time he rallied sufficiently to utter a few broken 
and incoherent words of apology : ‘ Really, ma’am, 
I beg—I beg ten thousand pardons. I—I did not 
know—how could I know?—did any body in the 
omnibus know?’ And here he uncovered his face 
and looked up defiantly, with that natural wish to 
place part of the blame on some one—any one else. 
Looked up with a challenge in his countenance, as 
if, forgetting the sex of his compagnons de voyage, 
he would fain take revenge on the spot had any 
one, ‘with malice aforethought,’ dared to let him 
go down to his discomfiture unwarned ! 

“ Three voices feminine chimed in chorus an as- 
surance that nobody did know. And then he asked 
it as a favor that no one would mention the subject 
again; but catching a glimpse of a face in the cor- 
ner brimming over with mirth, he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, ‘ You will! You'll go home and tell 
your friends !’ 

‘*Miss Merry Eyes made no rash promises, only 
tried to reassure him by saying that she thought 
he had said much in praise of the reverend gentle- 
man. Her words, however, made little impression 
upon the whirling eddies of thought in his tossed 
and troubled brain. He only answered, ‘So I did! 
So I did!’ And then, seized by an ungovernable 
impulse, cried, ‘ But you don’t know me, ma’am, 
and you never shall!’ And thereupon turned his 
back upon Miss Blank with an emphasis which 
completely upset once more the gravity of the 
spectators. 

‘** Bethinking him immediately of the uncourte- 
ousness of such an act to a lady, he tarned again, 
and, with recovered volubility, assured her that he 
had the highest admiration for Mr. Blank, and 
hoped that nothing he had said would convey to 
her mind a contrary impression. 

“ Extracting some comfort from what he evi- 
dently considered a well-turned apology, his curi- 
osity then gained the better of his discretion, and 
he asked : 

“© Would you be so good, ma’am, as to tell me 
if that little incident I related about your brother 
was really true ?” 

‘*Miss Blank, looking upon him with unsmiling 
severity, replied : 

‘**Tt would oblige me, Sir, if you would change 
your discourse, and select another text.’ 

“Up rose Mr. Loquacity then, silently pulled 
the check-string, paid his pence, and departed.” 





Any one of our readers who visited Indianapolis 
during the*Governorship of Hon. Jos. A. Wright, 
now the excellent United States Minister at Berlin, 
will have come away with a pretty good idea of open- 
hearted Western hospitality. During the Govern- 
or’s two terms in that office he kept open house for 
all comers, and was never more delighted than when 
his house was full and his table crowded. 

When, at the expiration of his first term, he was 
re-elected by a large majority, great numbers of 
farmers from the adjoining counties came into town 
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with their wives, and called upon him to congratu- 
late him upon the favorable result of a most arduous 
political contest. The Governor has alwaysybeen a 
great favorite with the ladies, and listened with pe- 
culiar gratification to their congratulations. Among 
others, one old farm wife from Morgan County— 
a noted fever-and-ague district—was peculiarly hap- 
py in her compliments : 

“They needn’t run any man agin you, Governor, 
down in our region of country ; we believe in you— 
wedo! You're the right man for sich folks as we !” 

The Governor, slightly embarrassed by such high 
eulogy, modestly stated his “gratification that old 
Morgan should stick to the old Democratic party ; | 





_and hoped he himself would always be found to act | 


in accordance with its glorious principles,” etc. 

“‘That’s all right about the Dimmocratic party, | 
and all that, you know,” was the response; ‘‘ but we | 
don’t car so much for the Dimmocratic party down | 
thar though. We're Whigs, a good many on us; | 
but we likes sich a man as you, Governor; and 
whenever you run, you'll git our vote.” 

Still more embarrassed, the worthy Governor | 
mustered words to thank his Morgan friends and 
their spokeswoman, and “trusted so to fulfill the | 
duties of his office as to satisfy both his Whig and , 
Democratic friends ;” promising to let no party or 
mere political prejudices stand in the way. The | 
Governor does such a thing neatly, and was listened 
to in silence. But, 

**We don’t care nothing about party or political 
matters, Governor,” interrupted the Morgan Coun- | 
ty lady; ‘‘ we hain’t no dependence on parties and 
politics; but we believe in you. You're the man for 
us; you go ahead, and make your Indian vegetable 
ager pills, and we'll gin you a majority down our 
way, party or no party!” 

Fancy the Governor’s feelings when the secret of 
his strange popularity in Morgan County thus leaked 
out to be an impression that he was the manufacturer | 
of a patent medicine—Wright’s Vegetable Pills— | 
which the Morgan people had found a sovereign 
specific for their great plague, fever and ague! 

He did not think it worth while to enlighten Mor- | 
gan County. | 








‘*A FRIEND of mine has a bright boy of three 
years and a half old, who spent the past summer 
with an uncle in Albion, in the State of New York. 
After his return, while riding out with me, he ‘ talked 
horse’ a good deal, and said his uncle’s horse in Al- 
bion goes down to Lake Erie to drink. I said to 
him, ‘ Willie, is Albion on Lake Erie?’ He replied, | 
‘No, it ain’t on Lake Erie; it’s fastened down to the | 
ground” 





‘My niece, Ella, a little sprite of some five sum- | 
mers, whose parents are domiciled in the interior of 
the ‘Hoosier State,’ is not much familiarized with 
the sable sons and daughters of ‘ Afric’s golden 
sands.’ On a recent visit to Indiana my wife was 
accompanied by a colored nurse, an old and esteemed 
family servant. Little Ella’s curiosity was greatly 
excited, and after a lengthened and rather critical 
examination of the aforesaid nurse, she exclaimed, 

“Well, you are mightily sunburned any how; 
but your hands are worse than your face!’” 





Ar the encampment of the Second Division of the | 
New York State Militia, held at Kingston, Ulster | 
County, Colonel S——, a conspicuous actor on the | 
field, took his wife and daughter, a little girl of five | 


years, to witness the grand review, at which the 
Commander-in-chief, with his Staff, and many dis- 
tinguished persons were present. Thechild, though 
apparently much delighted with all she saw, and es- 
pecially with the fine display of uniforms, made no 
allusion to it on her return home until about a week 
afterward, when one morning, at the breakfast ta- 
ble, she suddenly exclaimed, ‘* Papa, when are you 
going to play soldier again ?” 

The Colonel soon after resigned his commission, 
and has not been seen in regimentals since. 





“* Davy S—— was a famous lawyer in these parts 
in his day. Many a laugh did Davy raise in court, 
and many a guilty culprit went unwhipped of justice 
because of Davy’s ready and sparkling wit. Davy’s 
voice was peculiar, shrill. and piping, and he had the 
remarkable faculty of changing his expression of 
countenance to suit the time and the occasion. 

“Tn an adjoining county G—— was indicted for 
an assault and battery. G employed Davy to 
defend his case for him. When the case was called, 
Davy arose, and with a long face, asked leave of the 
Court to file the following pleas : 

“**Not guilty, son assault demense, manus molli- 
ter impossuit, the statute of limitations; and the 
following poetical one : 

‘** Primus strokus, 
Sine jocus, 
Absolutus est provocus." 

“Such pleas, as a matter of course, had never 
been heard of in the court of H—— County before ; 
and so astounded was the prosecuting-attorney that 
he arose, and raising both hands, exclaimed, 

“Ts the man mad?” 

‘**May it please the Court,’ replied Davy, in his 
peculiar voice, and wiih an air of well-counterfeited 
contempt, ‘if the gentleman can’t understand Latin 
it is not my fault.’ 

‘The pleas were received, and, it is needless to 
add, the case was laughed out of court.” 








Tue railroad train having stopped to feed, and 
being somewhat behind time, abbreviated the usual- 
ly short period allowed in our country for this inci- 
dental check on our go-ahead-ativeness. A large 
crowd had gathered on the platform to see the sights 
—new faces, cars stop and start again, etc., etc. In 
the present instance the throng of passengers had 
hardly taken three bites when the shrill whistle 
warned them to hustle aboard, and in a jiffy the 
long train was whizzing from the station. At this 
moment a tall, slim stranger, with white hat, long 
light hair streaming out to the breeze, drab coat, 
and checkered continuations, was seen upon the 
track giving full chase in pursuit of the departing 
train, amidst the most delighted yells of the assem- 


| bled spectators. Of course human nature, in this 


race, had to succumb; and in a few minutes our 
drab-coated friend was slowly wending his way back 
to the station, covered with dust, perspiration, and 
disappointment. This was nuts for the crowd. 
They had no pity for the poor left-behind Yankee, 


; and, of course, laughed immoderately at his quaint 
| predicament. He saw and felt it all—yea, looked 


as sheepish as the animal whose fleece produced his 
hat and coat. But suddenly turning and facing the 
multitude, as he came panting in front of the plat- 
form, and deliberately drawing out a plump and 
well-filled pocket-book, he exclaimed, 

“Tl jist bet ten dollars thar ain’t a man here 
can catch that train!” 


















Foshons for September. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
Jrom actual articles of Costume. 
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FIGURE 1.—EQUEsTRIAN COSTUME, 
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Figure 2.—C oak. 
HE Equestrian Costume (Figure 1) may be{ The CLoak (Figure 2) which we illustrate above, 
made of either light or heavy materials, being is especially designed for the later months of autumn 
equally adapted for either. If composed of cloth the | and the earlier ones of winter. It is composed of 
dress may have the vandyke of velvet, with the | taffeta of the heaviest fabric, and is ornamented with 


band at the shoulder of the same, with pipings and | velvet passamentarie, and trimmed with fringes and 
tassels of chenille. 


buttons to match. 





